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A S almoft every particular relating to Hindoostan 
is becotoe an objed of popular curioflty, it can 
hardly be deemed fuperfluous to lay before the public an 
improved Syftem of its Geography. Indeed, the flatter¬ 
ing reception that was given to my former work, on the 
fame fubjed, has, in a manner, made that an objed of 
duty, which was originally an objed of choice: for the 
public having condefcended to receive the im per fed in¬ 
formation afforded them in 1782, I felt an indifpenfible 
obligation on me, to render that information more per- 
fed, whenever I might poffefs the means of accomplish¬ 
ing it- I hefitated only at the- meafure of fubjeding 
them to an additional tax, fo recently after the payment 
of the former one. 

A large collection of materials of various kinds, having 
been added to my former /lock, I have been enabled to 
produce a work of a more perfed kind than the former 5 
and have therefore drawn it on a. larger fcale : the furface 
of the prefent map, exceeding that of the former one, 
in the proportion of 2 and a quarter to- r. The fcale of 
this map, is one inch, and a half to an equatorial degree 
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and the quantity of land represented in it, is about equal to 
one half of Europe. It is contained in four large fheets, 
which may either be joined together for the purpofe of 
bringing the whole into one point pf view* or bound up 
feparately. in an Atlas j as may fuit the fancy or con¬ 
venience of the purchafer. 

By the aid of a feries of obfervations of latitude and 
longitude, taken by Capt. Huddart, along the Malabar 
coaft, or weftern coaft of India, the form of the penin- 
fula, &c. is now brought very near to the truth; and 
the eaftern coaft, by the obfervations of Col. Pearfe, is 
much improved, in the diftribution of its parts, although 
its general form has undergone but little alteration. A 
measured line has alfo been drawn from the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces to Nagpour, in the very centre of India; which 
has not only eftahlifhed an important geographical point, 
ill a part where it was moft wanted , but has been the 
means of furnifliing a great deal of matter, towards 
filling up the vacant intervals on three fides of that point. 
Laftly, the war with Hyder Ally and Tippoo Sultan, 
his fuccdlor, has produced much new geographical mat¬ 
ter, in various parts of the peninfula, by the marches of 
the different armies* and their detachments ; particularly 
that of Col. Fullarton, in the fouthern provinces and 
Coirabettore. Thefe are the moft material acquifitions 
to the prefent map, as they, in effect regulate a con- 
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fiderable part of the general outline, and determine the 
proportions of fome of the principal members of if But 
of the kind of materials, which without affbtffing the 
general proportions of the map, ferve the pitrpofe of 
falling up the void fpaces in it, there will be found verp 
great abundance. In particular, Guzerat, and the Raj ¬ 
poot provinces, have undergone very coniiderable im¬ 
provement; as well as the Panjab country and Sindy. 
The upper part of the courfe of the Ganges, to the cow’s 
mouth, or cavern through which the Ganges pafles; and 
the courfe of the Gogra river to its fountains; are both 
inferted from the work of M. Bernoulli. In Ihort, addi¬ 
tions and corre< 5 tions are difTeminated over the whole 
map : and in general, if we except the fouth part of Be- 
rar, the weftern part of the peninfula, and the countries 
bordering on the river Indus, and the Panjab, the map 

is filled up in iuch a degree, as to Iiafe no coniiderable 
blanks in it. 

As Mr. Former’s route from India to Ruffin furniffied 
fome new ideas, and elucidated many former paffages,. 

I judged it proper to exprefs his route to the Cafpian fea, 
on a feparate map; and at the fame time to add to it, 
the countries contiguous to HindooBan on the north and 
north-well;; fo as to include Samarcand, and the marches 
of Alexander from the borders of the Cafpian fea to the 
river laxartes (the modern Sirr). 

In 
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In the dividon of Hindoostan into foubahs,, &c. I 
have followed the mode adopted by the Emperor Ac® ar, 
as it appears to me to be the mod permanent onefor 
the ideas of the boundaries are not only imprelled on the 
minds of the natives by tradition, but are alfo afcertained 
in the A yin Acbaree j a regider of the higheft authority. 
But for the lower parts of the Deccan, and the penin- 
fula in general, this dandard being wanting, I had re- 
courfe to the bed information I could get, which was 
not, indeed, of the mod perfect kind: and therefore I 
directed my attention principally to the date of the mo¬ 
dern dividons in thofe quarters, the imprdling a clear 
idea of which, is one principal aim of the work. 

It mud be obferved, that dnce the empire has been 
difmembered, a new dividon of its provinces has alfo taken 
place; by which means, fome foubahs now form a part 
of the dominions of three or more Princes; and very few 
are preferved entire. Thefe modern dividons are not 
only didinguifhed in the map by the names of the pre- 
fent podedors ; but the colouring alfo is entirely em¬ 
ployed in facilitating the diftin&ions between them. So 
that the modern dividons appear, as it were, in the fore 
ground ; and the ancient ones in the back ground ; one 
illudrating and explaining the other. 

Conddering the vad extent of India, and how little 
its interior parts have been vihted by Europeans, till the 
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part of the laft'fcrenfitrry, it ought rat!ter to furptife 
us ! - : fhat fir mtitfh geographical matter thouId bfe cohered 
during fo fhort a period ; efpeckliy whe'rfe lo little Ms 
been contributed towards it by the liiari'/e's thetr.feivca, as 
irt the prefent calx Indeed, we mbfEnotf go ibiieh far¬ 
ther back tlian thirty-five years, for the matter that forms 
the 'bttfis of'this Map. And it mtlft not be forgotten, that' 
the Eaft India Coiiipafty have can fed a mathematical ftir- 
vey to he made, at their own expence, of £ l trad ecfual 
in extent to France and England taken together; betides 
tracing the outline of near 2000 miles of lea coaft, and a 
chain of itlands in extent 500 miles more 

In general, I have acknowledged in the eourfe of the 
Memoir, the affiftance that I Have received from the 
different Gentlemen, who have obligingly furnifhed me 


* Whatever charges may be imputable to the Managers for the Company, the heglei i 
of ufeful Science, however,, is not among the number. The employing of Geogra¬ 
phers, and fiirveyirig Pilots in India; and the providing of agronomical inltru- 
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tion, and their judicious choice of a fuperintendant for it, refleds the higheft honour 
on their adminiftration ; and ought to convince us, that in a free country, a body of 
fubjefis may accompli(h, what the State itfelf defpairs. even to attempt. For, how¬ 
ever furprifmg it may appear, it is neverthelefs true, that the firft maritime nation in the 
world, has 
by which 

tion whatfoever. So that the foundings w - 

thofe in the Britifh channel j of which, no tolerable chart exifts, even at this cay. 
During the late war, in Eaft India {hip owed her fafety to the knowledge obtained from 
a chart of the mouths ot the Ganges (made, and publfthed by order of the Company) 
into one of which. Ihe efcaped from two French cruder s, and afterwards came into the 
Hoogly river by the inland navigation. We had juft become mailers of the hydro¬ 
graphy of America, when we loft the fovercignty of it. I hope no one will think omi- 
nouily of our Indian poiTeffions from this circumftance : but even if he does,- he may 
make himlelf cafy on the fcore of Great Britain. 
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with the materials, therein difcuffed, But there were 
other kinds of affrftance afforded, for which no oppor¬ 
tunities for acknowledgement occurred; fuch as the fur** 
milling of ufeful hints, and correcting of errors, into 
which 1 had unavoidably fallen, through ignorance of 
local circmnftances, or hiflorical fads. The Gentle¬ 
men to whom I Band particularly indebted on this Icore, 
are, Mr. Francis Ruffe 11 , Mr. David Anderfon, and Mr, 
James Anderfon *; Capt. Jonathan Scott, Mr. Wilkins, 
Mr. Middleton, Col. Popham, and the late Col. Camac; 
all of the Bengal eftahlifhment: Mr. -Benffey, and Mr,. 
Iijglis, both of the Eaft India Dire&ion ; Mr, John 
Sulivan of the Madras eftablifhment, and Mr. Callander 
late of Bombay. 

To Lord Mulgrave I am indebted for a copy of Mr, 
Forfter’s route from Jumrnoo to the Cafpian fea : as well 
as for his Lor dihip’s very ready communication of every 
fpecies of information that could be of fervice to the work 
in (jueftbn. ' 

The routes of Mr. Smith, and of General Goddard, 
acrofs the continent, from the Jumna river to Poonah 
and Surat, contain much ufeful matter ; and have been the 
means of determining a number of geographical points. 

* To Mr. James Anderfon, I a in, in particular, indebted, for the account of the 
derivation of the term Mahratta* and for that of the anceftry of Sevajee : as alfo 
for the fubiec r t matter of the notes that accompany, thofe. articles* And to him, and to his 
brother, Mr. David Anderfon (each of whom, atidifferent; times, refidod in a public Ca¬ 
pacity with Madujee Sindia) I owe the moll valuable part of the information, rdpeftin# 
the geographical diviftou of the Mahratta States, and '.their tributaries. 

A MS. 
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A MS. account of the country of the Rajpoots, and 
other provinces, on the foutb, and S W oi Agra ; 
together with a map, both of them by, P. Wendell % 
were of very great. - ule in delcribmg th<? geography of 
thofe parts. And to render the MS. more valuable, there 
has been added to it, Mr. James AnderfonVaccount of 
the changes that have taken place lirrce that period, in 
confequence of Sindia’s attacks, and negotiations. The 
former was communicated by Col. Popham, and the lat¬ 
ter by the Right Hon. Charles GreviUe. 

Mr. Dalrymple, to whom I made niy acknowledgments 
for the afTiflance afforded me, in the courfe of my for¬ 
mer work, has, on the prefent occafion, not only pro¬ 
cured for me every new material that fell under his no¬ 
tice, but inftru&ed me how to procure others, and to 
draw information from various fources, that I was before 
ignorant of. To his valuable, and perhaps unequalled, 
collection of MS. charts, and of voyages and travels, I 
have alfo had accefs, on all occafions: and I with to be 
underffood to fpeak with the utmoft fincerity, when I 
fay, that without this affrftance, my performance muff 
have been extremely imperfed: or in other words, that 
Mr. Dalrymple is intitled to the thanks of the public, in 
a pofitive degree; although my fhare of thofe thanks* 
may be only comparative. 




* They were compofed in the year 1779. 
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Although the new .translation of the A yin A4earee 
may have, in part fuperfeded the value of the ■ extradds 
furnifhpd me on the former oocafion by Mr. Boughtpn 
Roufe, as the tranflation contains the whole fubjedt in a 
connected form ; and was alfo a talk which none but a 
perfon who devoted his whole time to it, could effedt; 
yet. I am by no means unmindful of my former obliga¬ 
tions toahis Gentleman. 

I have borrowed largely from M. D’Apres’ New Nep¬ 
tune Orientak } for the fea coafts and .iflands: and alfo, 
though in a fmaller degree, from M. D'AnviLVs maps of 
Aha and India publilhed in 1751 and 175 2. When it is 
confidered that this excellent Geographer had fcajcely any 
materials to work on for the inland parts of India, but 
fome vague itineraries, and books of travels, one is really 
affon idled to find them fo well defcribed as they are. It 
is with regret that 1 find myfelf obliged to differ in opinion 
from him concerning fome positions in ancient Geography : 
I mean, that of Palibothra, in particular ; and fome few 
others. I have generally avoided all difquifitions of this 
kind, from a conviffion of the general obfcurity of the 
fubjedt; and which even an intimate knowledge of the 
Indian languages would not enable me to clear up: for 
the fimilitude between ancient and modem names, is very 
fallacious, unlefs ffrongly corroborated by fituation. But 
we cannot well refufe our alTent to the opinion that Ptole- 
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my meant the Suttuluz , or Set lege by the Zaradrm ; the 
Rauvee by the Rhuadis , or Adaris ; and the yenaub , or 
Chunauh by the Sandabalis : becaufe not only the names, 
but the pofitions have an affinity to each other. And yet 
this is a part of Ptolemy, which M. D'Anville difcredits 
the maft: but the reafon was, that he was not hirnfelf 
acquainted with the true names of the rivers. 

M, Bufiy’s marches in the Deccan afford data for fixing 
the positions of many capital places there; particularly 
Hydrabad, Aurungabad., Bifnagur, and Sanore. But ftili 
there are plans of fome of his marches wanting, which, 
could they be procured, would throw much light on the 
geography or the peninfula, and the Deccan: fuch as 
that from Pondicherry to Cuddapab, Adoni, and Hydra- 
had ; that from Aurungabad to Nagpour; and the cam¬ 
paign towards Poonah. There are alfo exiffing, itineraries 
kept by very intelligent people, who have travelled from 
Pondicherry, diredt to Delhi ; but I know not how to 
fet about procuring them. The public records at Goa, 
I am informed, contain a vaft fund of geographical know¬ 
ledge ; and yet we are more in the dark, concerning the 
country on that fide of the peninfula, than we are with 
refpedt to the centre of the Deccan. 

Could the whole mafs of geographical matter that re- 
fpedts India (much of which, is probably in the hands of 
people who are ignorant of its value) be collected, I make 
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no doubt but that very complete maps of the fbverai pro 
vtnees .of it, might be conflruded, on icales large enough 
for any ordinary piirpofe. 

It is intended by this Memoir to particularize the feveral 
authorities from whence the positions in the map are drawn; 
together with the manner of comparing them, in cafes 
where they disagreed ; as alfo, the manner of combining 
them, when more than one circumfiance was required to 
eftablifh a pofition, By this means, the authority for each 
particular, may be known to thofe who have curiofey 
enough to enquire after it: and the defective parts being 
thus pointed out, feme future Geographer may be ftimu- 
iated to feek for better materials. It may alfo tempt thofe 
who are already in poffeffion of fuch materials, when 
they are apprized of their ufe, to contribute them to the 
public flock. Any communications of the kind will be 
•thankfully received ; and a proper ufe made of them,. 

There will be found, at the end of the work, two 
dillind Indexes; the one referring to the matter of the 
Memoir, the other to the names of countries and places 
in the map. The great wafle of time oecafioned by 
fearching after particular foliations, in maps of any extent, 
renders an index as neceffary an appendage to a large 
map, as to a large book. For an index will in the foil 
inflance inform the reader whether the place fought after, 
be in the map, or not. If in the map, he is direded to 
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it with as much facility, as to a pailage in a book, from 
an ordinary index. And if it be not there, although he 
may, indeed, blame the map for its deficiency, he muft 
allow that it does not rob him of his time, by encouraging 
fruidels relearches. There are alfo added. Tables of 
diftances between the principal cities and towns of Hin- 
dooftan; and a final 1 map. Which brings in to one view 
the refpe<£tive pofitions of all the places, mentioned in the 
tables* 

As there does not exift at prelent, under any form 
whatsoever, a connected abflrait of Indian hiftory, it is 
a very difficult talk for any reader, although poflefled of 
inclination and leifure, to make himfelf acquainted with 
the principal events that form the groundwork of the 
hiftory of that country ; and particularly thofe which laid 
the Foundation of the Britifli power there. The many 
valuable trails on this fubjeil, that have appeared at dif¬ 
ferent times, are fo disjointed in point of chronology, 
that no idea of general hiftory can be obtained from them : 
nor can the chafms be readily filled up. I have there¬ 
fore been tempted to compile a fort of chronological 
table of events, from the sera of the firft Mahomedan 
conquefis, to the final di Ablution of the Mogul empire : 
and wiili the reader to underhand, that what is offered 
to his perufal under that form, is intended as a mere 
Iketch i and that, chiefly with a view to render fo dry and 
fo unentertaining a fubjcil as the geography of a country, 

fome- 
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foraewhat more interefting, by accompanying it with an 
account of the principal events and revolutions, to which 
the country .has given birth. I am but too confcious of 
the deficiency of this part of my performance, : 'Befides, : 
many of the events are related fo differently by different 
people, who pretend to an equal knowledge of the cir- 
cumftances of them, that it will be no matter of furprife 
11 1 am found (by thofe whole knowledge of eaftern lan ¬ 
guages has gained them accefs to authentic records) to be 
olten miftaken. In whatsoever cafe this may happen, I 
make no doubt but that I (hall experience the exercife of 
their candour, as to the motives by which I was actuated, 
when I adopted any particular opinion, or mode of rela¬ 
tion. 1 he prefent difputes concerning fome recent hif- 
torical iadts in this and the neighbouring countries, £hew 
how extremely difficult it is to come at the truth, even 
when the refearches after it, are made under every favour¬ 
able circumftance that can poffibly attend them. 
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Explanation of the Colouring of the MAP. 

The Colours are ufed to point out the Boundaries of the principal 
States now exifting in Hindooftan, and thefe are divided into fix 
ClafTes, fviz.) 

Class I. The British Possessions ; or thofe of the East India. 

Company, diftinguiftied by - Bed. 

II, The Powers in Alliance with the Company, by Yellow. 


III, The MaMRatta States, by - - Green. 

IV. The Nizam’s Territories, by - Orange. 

V, Tippoo Sultan’s, by - Purple. 

VI. The Seeks, by - - - Blue. 


The following are the Territories comprifed in each Clafs. 

I. British Possessions. -Red. 

1 Bengal and Bahar, with the Zemindary of Benares. 

2 Northern Circars. 

3 Jagliirc in the Carnatic. 

4 Bombay, Salfette, &c. 

II. British Allies. - Yellow, 

1 Azuph Dowlah. Oude. 

2 Mahomed Ally. Carnatic. 


III. Mahratta 
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III, Mahratta States.— Green. 


Poonah Mahrattas. 

1 Malwa. 

2 Candeilh. 

3 Part of Amednaguror Dowlatabad. 

4 Vifiapour. 

5 Part of Guzerat,, 

6 ——■— Agra. 

7 —*-- Agimere. 

8 Allahabad. 


Light Gr«8jx, 
—- - -__ 


Tributaries. 

t Rajah of Jyenagur. 

2 -— J oodpour. 

3 „-Oudipour. 

4 -——■- Narwah. 

_——— Gohud. 

6 Part of Bundelcund. 

7 Mahomed Hyat. I 

8 Futty Sing. Amedabad, 

9 Gurry MunckMa, &c. &c. 


Deep Green. 
----— 


Ekrar. Mahrattas. 

it Berar. 
z Orifla. 


TRIBUTARY. 

Bembajee. 


IV. Njzam-Ali.y, Soubali of the Deccan.—--Orange. 
Golconda, Aurungabad, Beder, part of Berar, Adorn, Rachore, &c. 


V. Tippoo Sultan. 


-Purple. 


Myfore, Bednore, Canara, Cuddapah, See*. See. 
VI. Skik-s.-Blue. 

Lahore, Moultan, and the weftern parts of Delhi. 


Small States, not diftinguifhed by Colours, 

1 Zabeda Cawn, now Golam Cawdir. Sehatirunpour. 

2 Jats. 

3 Pattan Rohillas. Furruckabad. 

4 Adjid Sing. Bewail, &c. 

5 Bundelcund, or Bundela. 

6 Little Ballogiftan. 

7 Cochin. 

8 Travancore. 
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INDOOSTAN, lias by the people of nioderh Europe*. 
S>een u;' ientood to mean the trad Abated between the rivets 
Ganges and Indus, on the eaft and weft j the Thibetiati and f ar- 
tar.taa mountains, on the north ;• and the tea on the ibuth'. But 
fiddly fpeaking, the extent of Hindooftan is much mdre circuhi- 
fcrtbed, than thefc limits convey an idea of: and thfe riatfte ought 
to be applied only to that part of the above trad, which lies to ffie 
north of the parallels of 21 ° or 22°. The Nerhudda river, is indeed, 
the reputed fouthern boundary of Hindosoftah, as Far as it goes; and 
the Ihuthern frontiers of Bengal and Bahar, chmpole the remainder 
of it. The countries on the fouth of this line,, according to the 
Indian geographers, go under the general name of DncCAh: and 
compriie nearly one half of the trad: generally known by the name 
of the Mogul empire. But as the term Hindoostaw has been 
applied in a lax ienfe to this whole region, it may he neceflary to 
diftinguHh the northern part of it, by the name of Hindooftan pro¬ 
per. This trad has indeed the Indus, and the mountains of Thi¬ 
bet and Tartary, for its v/eftern and northern boundaries: but the; 
Ganges was improperly applied as an eafterri boundary; as it inter- 
feds in its courfe, fome of the richeft provinces of, the empire 
while the Burrampooter, which is much, nearer the mark, as ant 
eaftern boundary, was utterly unknown. In this circumferibed. 
ftate, the extent of Hindooftan proper , is about equal to France, 
Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland; Italy, and the Low 
Countries, colledively: and the Deccan, and peninfula, are 

d about: 
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about, equal to the BrttiftvIflands, Spain, and Turkey In Europe, 
I have here called the trad which lies on the fouth of the Kiftna 
river, the peninfulu j in conformity to general praftiee; although 
its form does by no means warrant it. The term Deccan, which, 
figniiies the south, is applied (as befortvfftdl) in its moft attentive 
fignification, to the whole region, that lies on the fouth of. Mindoo- 
flan proper: 1 apprehend, however, that in its proper and limited 
fenfe, it means only the countries fttuated between Hindooflan 
proper y the Carnatic, the weftern fea, an<j Orifia: that is, the 
provinces of Candeifh, Dowlafabad, Viftapour, Gqlcpnda, and the 
weftern part of Berar. ■, - 

The term Indi a, by which this country, asfaras it was known, 
is diftiflguifhed in the, earlieft Grecian hiftories, appears to be de¬ 
rived from Hind, the name given it, by the ancient ■:Perhaps^ 
through, whom, doubtlefs, the knowledge both of the country and 
its name, were traiifinitted to the Greeks. VVe have the ftrongeft; 
afliirances from Mr. Wilkins, that no fftch words as Hindoo, or 
Hindoos tan, are to be found in the Sanfcrit Dictionary. It ap¬ 
pears that the people among whom the Sanfcrit language was ver¬ 
nacular, flyled their country Bharat a * i a name, which is, I 
believe, quite novel to the ears of the learned in Europe. It j$ 
probable then, that the word Hind furnifhed that of India, to the 
Greeks : and tlie termination stan, .fignifying country in the Per- 
fic, is of more modern date: for wc find it joined to many of the 
ancient Perfian names of countries j as to Dahac, whence Daheftan: 

^ Soc the notes to the Heetapades cr .Fables, recently tranllated, fom the Sanfcrit (or San- 
ferdi) by Mr. Wilkins, page 332. This gentleman has the merit of being the lint forppean 
who.acquired, the knowledge of the Sanfcrit language : which was that of ancient' Hindoqlbiji 
(of Bharata) but which ceaied to be the vernacular tongue, foon after the Mahomed an conqueil, 
in the nth century ’ A few years ago, it was known only to the Pandits or learnedBramitfs; 
who rcligioufly kept it from the knowledge of all but their own order : it being the facred de- 
pohtary of their religious inflations; and my Series; and which it was iiiconvenidht to com¬ 
municate to the vulgar, otherwise than through the medium of their own comments, and inter¬ 
pretations. The honour done Mr. Wilkies on this occafion, reminds us of the communica¬ 
tions made to KiirodoTds, by the Egyptian Frieds : and it is a fair mfemce, that die per- 
lomil merit of both of thdb mein had a principal lhare in obtaining 1 fo dillini'uifhed a pre¬ 
ference. 0 0 \ 

and 




and Tdpuri, ft Tabert-ftan ; Corduene, Curdl-flan: together with 
fflany'-Others. It has happened in the application of this nartie'i 
In£>iA, as'on liroilar occafionsthat is today, it has been applied, 
not- Only to the country originally designed by it, but to others 
adjacent to, and beyond it * : for the eoiifitries between Hlridooftah 
and China, came to be called the further India; or India ex frit 
Gangiih: ' whereais, Hind, or India, properly belonged only to the 
Country of the people called Hindoos ; or thole of India infra Gati- 
gem. The name is as ancient as the earlieft proFlne hiftbry extant: 
and this may ferve among many other inffances, to prove the high 
antiquity offthe Perfian language, 

India Mas lh all ages excited the attention of the cttnOUs, in 
alnloft every walk of life. Its rare products and manufactures,! 
engaged that of the merchants ■ while the mild and ihoffenlive reli ¬ 
gion of Brama, and the manners inculcated by it, attracted the 
notice of philofophers. The jflruCture of itS language too, is re¬ 
markable y and has a claim to originality. It had been happy for 
the Indians, if they had not attracted the notice of a : cl'lifs of men 
more inimical to the happinefs of mankind : for the foftnefs and effe¬ 
minacy itfduced by the climate, and the yielding nature of the foil, 
which produces almoff fpontaneoufly, invited the attacks of their 
more hardy neighbours j and rendered them an eaffy prey to every 
foreign invader. Hence we find them fucceflively conquered by 
the Perfians, Patans, and Moguls: and it is probable, that, like 
the Chioefe, they have feldom had a dynafty of kings, from among 
their own countrymen. The accounts of 22 centimes ago, repre- 
fent the Indians as a people who flood very high in point of civili¬ 
zation: but to judge from their ancient monuments, they had not. 

* The term- Lydia belonged at only to the countries of Africa, that were colonized by 
the Greeks: but was afterwards applied by them to the Whole continent. The Romans,,in a 
iiimlar manner, extended the name of Africa, which originally belonged only toi the.tcm- 
tojries of Carthage, to. the whole continent: or, at lead, to. as much as they knew- of it. 
Asia was applied at hrft only to Natolia; which took die name of Lesser Asia, afterwards*, 
when Asia to applied to all the known parts of that continent. 
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the Ganges, which became io famous, a century afterwards, fc* 
deed, he tells us very plainly., that this Tandy defert, was the op. 
ti cone point of his knowledge e&flward. 

With refpoa to Scylax’s difeoveries, this is Herodotus’s account. 
“ Darius being defirous to know in what part, the Indus (which is 
the fecond river that produces crocodiles) runs into the fea, lent 
Sc)>lax of Caryamlra, with others of approved fidelity, to make the 
uiicovery. They departed in divers Ihips from Cafpatyrm , and the 
territories <:A- Pactya * ; failed down the river, eaftward to the fea ; 
and then, altering their courfe to the weft, arrived in the 50th 
month, at that place, where the King of Egypt (Nechao) had 
touted the 1 jienicians I mentioned before, to embark in order to 
ftirround the coaft of Lybia (Africa). After this voyage, Darius 
fubdued the Indians, and became mailer of that fea." Herod. 
3 pok IV, In another place, in the fame book, he takes notice of 
fomc Indian nations, iituated to the iouthward, very remote from 
tire Perfian conquefts ■ and whole Complexions were as black as 
Ethiopians: thefe ought to be the people of the peninfula. He 
hud alio learned that they killed no animals, but contented them* 
felves with the produce of the earth; that they expofed thofe whom 
they deemed too ill to recover ; lived chiefly upon ricehad horfes 
of a fmaller breed than their weftern neighbours; and that they 
manufaCtured their fine cotton wool into cloathing. 

) NoW;1 after thc above account of Scylax’s expedition, can wc 
give credit to the ftory of Alexanders luppofing that he had difeo- 
vered the head of the Nile, when he was at the Indus ? Are we 
to iuppofe that Ariftotle concealed the books of Herodotus from 
Ins pupil ? Or, on the contrary, ought we not rather to believe, * 
that the matter oi them was on his mind : and that the difeoveries 
ol Scylax, made within iSo years of his own time, and of a kind 

C * 1 condutiu ls tfe modern PMtfy. See page >oS and n 6 of the Memoir 
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tHaf particularly interested him 5 were detailed to him ; when we 
find them given incidentally in: Herodotus ? 

The ftory of Alexander’s furprife at feeing die tides in the 
Irfdus, appears to me equally improbable ; feeing that the fame 
Herodotus (Book. II.)'fpcaks very particularly of the tides in the 
Redfet; and defcribes them as being not only Arong, but ebbing 
and flowing every day. (Thar, moft intelligent and ingenious tra¬ 
veller, M. Volney, informs us, that the tide ebbs and flows three 
feet and a half at Suez) . Arrian takes no notice of the tides until 
Alexander's fleet had arrived near the mouth of the river. It is 
true, that the tide in the Indus does not go up'fo high, as in other 
rivers of equal bulk, and that run on lb filial 1 a defeent j but never- 
tlielefsi aft the tide is perceptible at 50 or 60 miles above the river’s 
moutli *, we may conclude that it could■•hardly efcape the notice 
of Alexander and his people, in their voyage- from Pattala to the 
fea : fuppoling they had not been apprized of the circumAance. 
Belides, Arrian’s account of the coming in of the tide, which did fo 
much mifehief to the fleet, is deferiptive of the bore, or hidden in¬ 
flux of the tide, in a body of water, elevated above the common fur- 
face of the fea; i'uch as Occurs in the Ganges, &c. He fays, thole 
/hips that lay upon the /and, were fwept away by the fury of the tide j 
while thofe that jluck in the mud, were fet afloat again without damage. 
To the generality of readers, noreafon will appear, why the circum- 
ffanceft of the fliips fhould be different, in the mud, and on the 
fail'd i the fluff is, that the bottoms of channels in great rivers, 
are muddy ; while their (hallows are formed of fand /■ and it is 
the nature of the bore, to take the {hotted cut up a river; inffead 
of following the windings of the channel : confequently, it muff 
erdfs the land banks it meets in its way; and -will alfo prove more 
deffrutffive to whatever it meets with aground, than what is afloat. 

* The tide in the Indus is perceptible at about 65 miles above its month; according to the 
information of Mr. Callander, who Vended a confi durable time at Tatta, near the head of the 
d.lta of the Indus. In the Ganges’ the tides are perceptible at miles, up : and in the river 
Anui2on£> at 6 co* 
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A. jaitGofaliy the Perfian Go^nmeot: form 

ea4TOefatiiig,4he ; 20 Satrapies. of .perfia • (under Darius Hyftafpe?) 
India .is reckoned as one of them, and is .rated the higheft: it being 
aliened in the proportion, .of 468.0 Eobean talents of iilv-er, out of 
14*55%- the.whole, aim oaf . revenue. .To explain this, the author 
informs:; us, that the Indians were very numerous % and chat die, 
tribute charged upon them, was proportionably great It is w^- 
thy of■-remark, that this tribute was paid in gold, whereas that of ' 
the otl}ejr^Sa:tr.apies was . paid in Much light is thrown on 

this circninftance,..... by, thp intelligence fumifoed by the A vim 
A.CBA fi,.EEnamely, that...the cadent branches of. the Indus, as 
well as lome other flreams, that defoend from the northern moun¬ 
tains, ,, yield gold. duff. (%e page 108 of the Memoir.) We arc 
■ ' : ■■■■■■'• • ■ ‘ - : 
about that - time,. .at the value of .»3 times, its weight in fiver. . :,y 

Alex'ahdcr’s afpedi-fipn. ftuuiUhgd.. the. .Greeks with a more extei>.~ 

merjitlQued: by :,JrIies.rodotus :; :. that .is, the trad watered by the Indus, 
and itpvarious branches,. and adjund .rivers. But. the ijpirit of en- 
p.uirjtwas .now gone forth,: and the long refdence of Megafthenes, 
the am bail! dor of Sdeucur, at Paiihothra , the capital of the 
Prash, fu nibbed the Grecians with the .principal 
accounts of iut% that are.to.-.be found fo Strabo,. Pliny, ,ind Ar¬ 
rian : fop.Aiegaftlieues.kept, a journal, .and .alfp wrpfe.a very parti¬ 
cular account of what he had %i and hear;!,, rcipedling India in 
-general, -during fcveral years rdidence; which account exilled in' 
Arrians time* Hie. embafty was about 300 years before our agrg. 

The communication, by land, between the Syrian empire and 
India, was .dropt very, early: for Baftria ioon became independa.nt; 
and by that means, the link of die obtain that connected. India with 
Syria, - was broken. The Indian trade was about the lathe time 

6 trails- 
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im-sferred from Tyre to Alexandria in i%.yfbji where it" lonrilfied' 
yi:dt;r; the-auigice® of the Ptokrriils, until'Egypt -became &'Roman, 
province f and : was'••continued on a more. ririd|| $$.<? 

Ronuaas, thcrofelv^s £ nfer did it forfake Alexandria/ ddtil 'tfe-ri?--” 
di/ccvir) if; of the paflitge by the Gape oi?: Good Hope,.. I iliall tafee 
o'ecaftori to fpeak more lolly concerning’ the-particalari)' of -lliOnavIk 
|pri<lp from the Red leu : 

This traftick opencd to the EgyptiituS and Romafes a : knowled||§ 
of the coafls and produdfs 'of India ;' as we find by varidits notices, 
lift the afeovenientiOfted authors ; and in Ptolemy in particular. 
Bus:;cpnfi,deling 'how- much the detail of the coals was known to 
him,. as is evident by his map (Tab. X. : Afiie). it is very exfcrfordi- 
mary that the general form of it,.. fh-ouH be il> far- from the'tFtrth': 
for he makes the coafts between the Indus arid Ganges, to prdjedt 
only in. a flight curve; whereas, they are known to forirh the fiffes 
©f a triangle, who&pperpeadienllr alipeaft erptals its bafft : Cape 
Comorin, being the apex of'it. Wlkk-ver cbferp&fbs ' thfe- propbf-. 
tiontd dimenfions of - India, found in Diodorus Siculus, PlfcydiHd' 
.Arrian,, will find them tolerably juft: arid will be inclined to thirik 
that the werit let of ancient; ataps of India, has travelled down to 
os,: and that, Ptolemy* in . conflru&ing-his map of fhat part, did 
net expreis the-ideas of well informed people- of his own tithe, on 
that lubjeft, Pliny was about do years' before..Ptolemy f ami At- 
iian about ssp years after Ptolemy■: -their accounts. of the diiiienftons 
of India, were taken from. Watpjibenes 

Diodoros fays that- India is-3 2-1,000 fladia from north to foitth, 
and 28,000 from eaft to weft: that-is, the breadth is fevten*eight'fts' 
of tljS^ngfbe.' c'f 1 1 1 ’ ■ 1 . ’ . > vdP 11 Ty' e ■“ v; d 

Arrian gives- the fn-eaiures eolleffed by Enttoflhenes' and Megaf* 
thcHCS !■ and lays that u litdia is bounded oft the Wfeif by the 
Indus ; on the north, by a continuation of Mount. Taurus,, called:, 
iu .dHl'erent parts, ■Pm«o*fiWjfus > Mhi^dus, and Htinatis y and on the 
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ibuth, by the ocean, which alfo (huts up the eaftern parts of it 
Few authors (fays he) have given us any account of the people, 
that inhabit towards the mouths of the Ganges,, where Palibothra 
isjituated." 

From the mountains at the head of the Indus, to its mouth, 
according to Eratofthenes, is 13,000 ftadia; and from the faid 
mountains, to the eaftern fea, the extent is forriewhat lefs : but as 
a huge tradl of land runs out 4,000 ftadia into the fea (meaning the- 
peninfula) it may be reckoned 16,000 ftadia. From Palibothra to 
the weftern extreme of India, meafured along the great road, is 
10,000 ftadia : and the whole length (that is, from eaft to weft) is 
2.0,000 ftadia. Arrian likewile gives the meafures according to 
Megafthenes, who reckoned India 22,300 ftadia from north to- 
fbuth; and 16,000 broad, from eaft to weft; making that the 
breadth, which Eratofthenes reckons the length. We may obferve,. 

that Megafthenes’s proportion, is, on the whole, the trueft: for 
India is about 28 degrees of a great circle, in lengthy from north to 
Ibuth; or from the Indian Caucafus, to Cape Comorin : and about 
20 in breadth, from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges: and if 
we reckon from the raoft diftant mouth of each river, it will be 
22 degrees in breadth. This fhews that Arrian had as juft an idea- 
of the proportional dimenfions of India, as we had, 40 years ago : 
for we then reckoned it narrower than the truth, by at leaft two 
degrees. It is impoffible to tell what length Megafthenes meant 
to exprefs by a ftade, as there appears to be fo confiderable a varia¬ 
tion in the length of this itinerary meafure, at different times: 
but by proportioning the number of ftades, to the number of de¬ 
grees, included in the above meafures of India, by Megafthenes; 

* Here it would appear,, that Arrian followed the geography of Alexander; who iuppofed 
India to be the moll eallern part of Afia ; and that the Ihore of the ocean, from the mouth of 
the Ganges, took a quick turn to the north and northwell: for he fuppoied the Cafpian lake-' 
to be a gulf of it. (Vide his fpeech on the banks ot the Hyphafis.) But Ptolemy, as we are 
given to anderftand., had, before the time of Arrian, deferibed S erica, and the borders of 
Sin/f. : that is, the countries bordering on the well and N W of China ; the country of the. 
Elu ths-; and part of Tartar/, to the latitude of 50 degrees north. 
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there Ihould be Boo ftades in a degree of a great circle. M. D’An- 
ville has at different times reckoned 1050, and 1100. I conceive 
it probable that Megafthenes gave the meafures according to the 
road dt/iance, from one extreme of the country to the other; and 
not according to the horizontal diftance, or adtual length, and 
breadth of the country. Part of the apparent differences, in the 
length of the ftade, may arife from thefe different methods of 
reckoning diifances, 

Pliny gives the meafures along the coafls between the mouth of 
the Ganges, and Pattala (or Tatta) in the mouth of the. Indus, at 
3320 miles (Roman miles I fuppofe, of 1000 paces.) The true 
meafure of thefe coafls, rejeffing the finuolities, and attending only 
to the general form of it, is 40 degrees of a great circle. M, 
D’Anville allows 75 Roman miles to a degree; and by this rule, 
the above number of miles, will come out 44 degrees, in dead of 
40, the true meafure. But if the pace be reckoned at 4 feet, 10,02 
inches, Englifh, there ought to be 78 i Roman miles to a degree ; 
and by this, calculation, the 3320 Roman miles, will be 42° ; or 
within -J x part of the truth. Whichfoever of the two calculations 
may be adopted, it is clear that Pliny knew nearly the form of the 
peninfula; and that Ptolemy, who living at Alexandria, might be 
fuppofed to be in the way of obtaining the bed information on the 
lubjeCt, was in truth, ignorant of the general form of it, although 
he knew lb much concerning the particulars. 

Arrian’s Indian hiflory, which is extremely curious, and merits 
more notice than it commonly meets with, fiiews us how very little 
change, the Hindoos, have undergone in about 21 centuries, allow¬ 
ances being made for the efFedt of foreign conquefts ; which, how¬ 
ever, have produced fewer changes here, than they could have done, 
any where elfe: for cuftoms, which in every country, acquire a 
degree of veneration* are here rendered facred, by their connexion 
with religion: the rites of which, are interwoven with the ordi¬ 
nary occurrences of life. To this, and to the feclufion from the 
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reft of mankind, inculcated by the braminical religion, we are 
to afcribe the long duration of the Hindoo religion and cuftoms j 
which are only to be extirpated, together with the very people, 
among whom they prevail : and which have been proof againd the 
enthuliafm and cruelty of the Mahometan conquerors ; nay more, 
have taught a leflfon of moderation to thofe conquerors; who at 3ait 
faw no danger arifing to the date, from a religion that admitted no 
profelytes. 

We are at the flrft view furprifed to find that Arrian, who pro- 
fefies to treat of India, fhould confine hunfelf to the defcription of 
a particular part only ; while he had authors, before him, who had 
treated the lubjedt at large. It may, however, be accounted for,, 
in this manner, that he chole to follow thofe only, who had been 
eye-witnefTes to what they wrote; not compilers: and it is pretty 
clear that his account of India, is meant chiefly to illuflrate the 
hjflory of his hero. The following particulars, fele&ed .from 
among others, will fhew to thofe who are converiant with India, 
how nearly the ancient inhabitants, refembled the prefent. i. The 
flender make of their bodies. 2. Their living on vegetable food. 
3. Did ri but ion, into fe&s and clafles: and the perpetuation of 
trades in families. 4. Marriages at feven years of age : and pro¬ 
hibition of marriages between different clafles, 5. The men wear¬ 
ing ear-rings ; parti-coloured flho'ei i and veils, covering the head, 
and great part of the fhoulders. 6. Daubing their faces with co¬ 
lours. 7. Only the principal people having umbrellas carried over 
them. 8. Two-handed fwords: and bows, drawn by the feet. 

9. Manner of taking elephants j the fame as in the prefent age, 

10. Manufactures of cotton, of extraordinary whitenefs. 1 n Mon-’ 
ftrous ants :, by which the Termites , or white ants are meant ; 
though exaggerated. (Herodotus Book III, alfo mentions the 
ants: and his account is more extravagant than Arrian’s.) 12, 
Wooden houfes, on the banks of large rivers; to be occafionally 
removed, as the river changed its courfe. 13. The Tala tree, or 
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Tul; a kind of palm. 14. The Banian (or Burr tree) and the 
Indian devotees fitting under them. 

We may perceive, however, on a reference to Arrian, that in 
many of the above particulars, he had either been indidinftly in¬ 
formed, or elfe, mif-informed; as in the cafe of the Tal tree ; the 
white ants (which he difcredits, at the time he relates it) and the 
manner in which the people daub their faces. The wooden houfes, 
are, as far as I know, peculiar to the fide of the Indus; and are 
remarked to be fo, in the Ayin Acbaree. Arrian informs us, that 
he took his account of India from Nearchus ahd Megafthenes. 
In the account of the wooden houfes, it may be perceived that he 
followed Nearchus; who feeing them on the fide of the Indus* 
concluded they were in ufe, every where elle. As to Megaflhenes, 
Arrian thought he had not travelled far over India; although far¬ 
ther than Alexander’s followers. This opinion may fervc partly to 
explain, why Arrian did not preferve the journal of Megafthenes, 
by inferting it in his hiftory of Alexander; or in his account of 
India. 

His geography of India relates chiefly to the northern parts, or 
thofe feen by Alexander and Megafthenes. And his catalogue of 
rivers, moft of which are alfo to be found in Pliny, and among 
which we can trace many of the modern names, contain only 
thofe that difcharge themfelves into the Ganges or Indus : fuch as 
Cainas, the Cane; Gojjoams, Cofa, or Cofs; Sonus, Soane; Con* 
dochates, Gunduck ; Sambus, Sumbul, or Chumbul; Agoramis, 
Gogra; Commenajes, Caramnafla, See. See. 

Of the different hiftories of Alexander that have travelled down 
to us, that by Arrian appears to be the moft confiftent; and Spe¬ 
cially in the geography of Alexander’s marches, and voyage in the 
Panjab; which country, by the nature of its rivers, and by their 
mode of confluence, is particularly favourable to the talk of tracing 
his progrefs. Diodorus and Curtius, had, or ought to have had, 
the fame materials before them, as Arrian : that is, the journals or 
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relations of Ptolemy and Ariftofoulus > who .as friends and compa¬ 
nions of Alexander, had opportunities of being well informed. 
We may conclude alfo, that there were among the followers of 
Alexander, jotirnalifts of a very different {lamp j and indeed, the 
experience of our own days, furniflies us with examples enough of 
that kind, to make it probable: and there are alfo to be found, 
compilers, who according to their tafles and difpofitions, prefer 
the relation of the marvellous, to thole of the fober and rational 
kind. Such as thefe, we may conceive Diodorus and Quintius 
Curtius to be j the latter particularly, under whofe hand, every 
incident grows into a miracle or wonder. Arrian too, relates his 
wonders; but in fuch a manner, as not to commit himfelf: or, 
as if he meant rather not to withhold what he thought himfelf 
bound to communicate, than as if he believed them himfelf, or 
wilhed to inculcate a belief of them, in others. 

It is to be regretted that Arrian did not preferve the journal of 
Megafthenes, as well as that of Nearchus. The lofs of Easton's, 
or Biton’s book, which contained the geography of Alexander’s 
marches, is alfo to be regretted. It exifted in the time of Pliny, 
who quotes him : but I think, if Arrian had feen it, he would 
have been more particular in his geography, in certain places j as 
he ordinarily, ftudies to be. Certainly, Arrian had not read Hero¬ 
dotus attentively : otherwife he would not have parted over in lilence, 
the voyage of Scylax, down the Indus; nor reprefented his hero, 
as being ignorant of fo curious a fad: as the tides mud have ap¬ 
peared, to thofe who read the fame book. But that he had read 
part of Herodotus, is evident by his quoting his opinion, refpe&ing 
the delta of the Nile; and by an allurton to his account of the ants 
that dug up gold, in India, &c. 

There is no reafon to doubt that the Hindoo or Braminical reli¬ 
gion was univerfal over Hindoortan and the Deccan, before the time 
of Alexander’s conqueft, if we regard the notices afforded by He¬ 
rodotus and Arrian. Nor is it more extraordinary that one religion 
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fhould prevail over India, although compofed of diftinlt govern¬ 
ments, than that the Chriftian religion ihould prevail over a larger 
trad in Europe ; or the M^homedan over a Hill larger trad in 
Eui ope. Alia, and Africa. But although there might be an uni- 
verfality of religion, there were, as the learned well know, many 
diftind languages: and hiftory, both ancient and modern, gives us 
the mod pofitive affurances, that India was divided into a number 
of kingdoms or dates, from the time of Herodotus, down to that, 
of Acbar. Not only Herodotus, Diodorus, Pliny, and Arrian, 
are podtive, as to this point j hut even Abul Fazil, who compofed 
a hirtory of the Indian provinces, in, the reign of Acbar, in the 
1 6th century. It is probable, that the almod univerfality of reli¬ 
gion, and the union oi fo large a portion of this vad region, under 
the family of Tamerlane (particularly under Aurungzebe) has oc~ 
cafioned an idea, though a very erroneous one, that the Mogul 
empire, fo called from the Mogul (or Mongul) dynady, or that of 
Tamerlane, was always under one head. 

But whatever kind of divifion may have taken place in the red 
of Hindooftan, there appears to have been, generally, a large em¬ 
pire or kingdom, which occupied the principal part of that im~ 
menfe valley or plain, through which the Ganges takes its courfe: 
the capital of which has fludtuated between Delhi and Patna, as 
the limits of the empire have varied. That fetch a one does not 
exid at prefen t, is probably owing to the Bengal provinces being 
in the hands of foreigners : but if we confider the union of Interefts 
between Bengal and Oude, the cafe is not effentially altered. Leave 
matters to their natural eourfe, the whole valley will form one 
date again. The kingdom I fpeak of, was that of the Pit ash and. 
Gangarid^, in the times of Alexander and Megafthenes : and 
which was very powerful, as appears by the drength of its armies, 
and the number of elephants trained to war. It feems to have ex¬ 
tended wedward to the Panjab country : and if Palibothra dood on 
the fite of Patna, as late accounts feem to render probable (fee page 
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50 of the Memoir) we may fuppofe that it included at lead, part 
of Bengal. In effect, the kingdom of the Prafii could not well be 
of lefs dimenfions than France; and the date of it (according to 
Arrian) was rich, the inhabitants good hulbandmen, and excellent 
foldiers; governed by nobility, and living peaceably ; their rulers 
impofing nothing harfh, or unjuft:, upon them. Thofe who are 
fonder of contemplating the filent happinefs of a whole people, 
than of tracing the fteps of a conqueror, will be gratified on refledt- 
ing that Alexander ft opt ftiort, on the borders of the country 
above defcribed. 

The trade from the weftern world to India, which has ever en¬ 
riched thofe who have carried it on, has often changed hands, and 
been turned into different channels. A paffion for Indian manu¬ 
factures and products, has actuated the people of every age, in 
lower Afia, as well as in the civilized parts of Europe : the delicate 
and unrivalled, as well as the coarfer and more ufeful, fabricks of 
cotton, of that country, particularly fuiting the inhabitants of the 
temperate regions, along the Mediterranean and Euxine Teas. To 
this trade, the Perfian and Arabian gulfs, opened an eafy paftage ; 
the latter particularly: as the land carriage between the Red lea 
and the Nile ; and between the Red fea and the Mediterranean, 
took up only a few days. It is highly probable, and tradition in 
India, warrants the belief of it, that there was from time imme¬ 
morial, ah intercourfe between Egypt and Hindooftan ; at leaft, 
the maritime part of it: fimilarity of cuftoms in many initances (as 
related of the ancient Egyptians, by Herodotus, and which can 
hardly be referred to phyfical caufes) exifting in the two countries. 
The intercourfe, we may conclude, was carried on, by tea j if we 
conlider the nature of the intervening countries, and the feat of the 
manufactures: and it might, moreover, be expected, that a nation 
fo enterprifing as to undertake the circumnavigation of Africa (as 
there can be no doubt, the Egyptians did, under the Pharaohs) 
would fcarcely leave unexplored, the coafts of a fea, fo touch 
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neat-er ;• and which, -from the regularity of' the 1 " periodical wind's, 
was fo eafy of accefs. Whether Solomon’s profitable twfffick in¬ 
cluded that of India, there are, I believe, no means of determining ; 
but it appears highly probable that it did : as' alfo- that the voyages of 
three years , made by the ihips. that arrived at TarJMJh (Tafius, in 
C ilicia) were to the remote parts o.f Africa. We mu ft carry in our 
minds, this fact, that Solomon s fleets were dilpatched from the 
ports of the Red fea, as well as from thofe of the Mediterranean : 
David s conqueft of Idumea (Edom) giving him poflefllon of the 
ports in the north-eaftern branch of the Red lea: that is, Ezion- 
gaber, &c-. lyre was founded about two centuries and a half, 
before this period : and from the very flour idling ftate fhe was in,, 
under Hiram, the cotemporary of Solomon, it may be concluded 
that her merchants poflefled the greateft part of the trade of the 
kno\yn world, at that time j and. the trade of the eaft among the 
refl, m all probability.. Commerce being fo ready a way to riches, 
it is no wonder that lo enlightened a Prince as' Solomon, fliould 
profit by the example of his neighbours : and avail himfelf of his 
fituation, from the enlarged. Rate, of his kingdom, which extended 
from the Euphrates to the Red fea ; and. to the borders of Egypt 
A Kings, chap. 4. ver. 24: and 1 Ghron. chap. 18. ver. 1^.) and> 
which opened to him, two of the great avenues to the eaft, by way 
of the Red fea, and the Perfian gulf. M.. Volney’s idea, reipeifting 
the object that Solomon had in view, when he took poffefiion of 
Tadmour, or Palmyra, is, in my opinion, no lefs probable, than 
ingenious: namely, to ufe it as an emporium of the Eaft India 
trade, by way of the Perfian gulf, and the courfe of the Euphrates. 

I his was about 1000 years before our sera. But Solomon’s trade, 
notwithftanding, was merely temporary : and reminds us of feme 
feeble efforts, made in our own days, by an inland Prince, who 
(in this refpeeft, like Solomon) pofleffes two ports fttuated in oppo- 
litc lhoi.es of tlie continentand who is conftrained to borrow the 
mariners of the modern Tyre, as Solomon did thofe of the ancient. 

Whether 
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Whether-the."Indian trade was carried <f§ at the fame time? by the 
Tyrians. and Egyptians,.'as well- as’ by the Judeans, canbot new 
be afcertaiiaed;' I tl>ink-.k probable that it might ; arid that, 
both by the.•,ront'e : of the-Perfian.-,gulf, 'and the Red lea ; as- vM have 
fecn it, in- our days^ -But whatever might be the mercantile Rate 
of TyirCj in the days of Solomon, we find it about a Century.after, 
efe,l>iiihit%- a. colony.at Carthageand about three 1 cerituti.es after 
that, its greatnefs was 'proverbial I mean, about the date of 
Ezekiels-prophecy 

d- When lyre fell into -tiie hands-of .Mexander (Before Chrlfi: 332, 
and about 2ho<:-after the--time of Ezekiel) that city was in fait 
pofieffion of:the Indian Commerce. The, route of their trade from 
India,; was-, up th.e .Red' Tea m ■EssmgaMr { and thence aerofs the 
defects -.to, '$lw ocQruv&i ft to#n on the' Mcditerntneair), and on the 
cpmmon-'fi;pr.ti<?ti'*of, Pafeltioe and Egypt: both of which countries- 
were tfiep ,-in the hands of the Perhaps. 1 From Rhiilocofura, the 
goods ,: were car-tied by Ton to Tyre, -and circulated from thence. 
The defter ion of Tyre by Alexander, and the confequent foun¬ 
dation of Alexandria, turned the. trade into a new channel: of rn* 
tb$r..p$t;hsaip$, - returned.- it into its ancient one, Egypt. The Pto¬ 
lemies, into whofe hands -Egypt, fell on the dmiion of Alexander’s, 
empire^ bellowed a foftering care on the new emporium, which 
alfo became -the. capital of the kingdom. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
cordlruCfed a- canal from. Arfmoe (near the prefent Suez) to the 
Pelufiac branch of the Nile: and afterwards, poffibly becaule of 
the tedipus a,nd dangerous navigation, of the upper part of the Red 
lea, founded the city ^Berenice on the weibern fide- of that lea, 
and nearly under the tropic (that-is, 450 miles below Suez) from 
whence the merchandife was tranfported aerofs the defert of The- 
bais, to Coptus on the Nile ; and thence, down the dream, of that: 
river, to the neighbourhood of Alexandria ; which thus became 
the centre of trade between the eafiern and weftern world ; and, of 
courie, one of the molt opulent cities in either. It would appear, 

f that 
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AtanJria IkM its rank as an cmpojiura, even after Egypt be- 
t ante a Roman .province: and prefcma it in a coniiderable degree, 
dimng the various revolutions tliat htjppsncd.in tlKtoail *,, until the 
re~4ifcov*j of thf pafllge round the, lout}, point of Africa, about 
300 years ago, turned ? t|ie bulk of the, Indian, trade into an entire 
new channel ; and from which it is not likely, ever to. .be di^rtpd. 

Berenice continued to be the,ppr| (f pf oufot for thp-RoraaO Eaft 
India trade fo the time of PJ.my (A> R-. 79),who. details, in his 
fmh book, the account of the navigation to India;., with,many 
curious particulars relating, to it; apd omong gther matters, we 
may gather,, that, it was a complaint eyen in his. time, that the 

- 1 Eu rope of its riqh.es. .Pii ■ 

coft 50 millions of jfefterees every year (at is.gdfo 3,275,0001,.,) 
and yet the trade is not described as being extended to every part 
of India. I fhould apprehend a miftake in this foatement r. as the 
prime coft of the cargoes brought into England, from India, and 
China, in any one year, has been little above, three millions, freight 
includede and one would not expend that the value of the,goods 
imported by the Romans, was qtjual to foat, imported from China 


and Ilindooftan, into E.nglar 

>d. J, ,, , .... : . . 

From Berenice it was. rec 

:lconed 30 days navigation, down the 

Red fea, to Oeelis (Gella) ju 

:ft within the ftrait of Bab-el~tnandeh 

Another port was Muza (1 

viocha). but Ocelis was reckoned, the 


beft, and raoft commodious for departure. From thence to Mu- 
ziris, the fir ft: port of merchandife in . India, was 40 days fail: 
lo that, as they left Berenice .about mid&mmer,.. they anight arrive 
in India in the latter end of Augpfo when the violence of the S W 

coaling navigation, fafe and eufy. 

* The Venetian trade,to the eafl, wash* the ciiaaad oC.iJve. Red 0a, sMMximdm, .. 
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htyefdes f/bt forget td mention' that they departed witk tfie 0 eft 
tftd: mi : theie‘40 days failing; wduld be abbui ij' days run, for 
an European {kip, in the modern ftyle of navigating: beiiig about 
i'f '$0 marine (fbb fame as 'gedgraphical) miles;, on n ffraight courfe. 

We are told that the firft of theft voyages were made by eoafting 
the Arabian {bore to the promontory Syagrus (Cape Rafaigate) and 
thence alohg the coaft'of Perfia to the mouth of the Indus, &t. 
In the next age, a jfhorter and fafer cou'rfe was difcovered: for from 
Cape Raiaffete, the {hips made a dired courfe to Zrzerus , a port 
vi ; iituated, as would appear by circttmftances, on 
northern part' of the Malabar coaft. After this, a difedt courfe 
wasfnade from the outlet of the Red tea to Muziris, as above re¬ 
lated. It is probable, after all, that they coafted a great pairt of 
Hit Arabian coaiti : in order to reduce the length of that part of their 
courfe, that lay ou t of the light of land : unl'efs the habi t of depend- 
on the compafs, has, in my idea, ihcreafed the difficulty of 
courfe without’ One. ; d W -f -^r ri 

Mmtiris is faid Pliny to have been an. incommodious place of 
merchandife, bccanfe the ihallownefs of the port, or river’s mouth, 
made It ' necefey- to 'difcharge' or take in the cargo in fmall boats, 
at a diffance from the emporium : and belldes, there was danger 
from the pirates, at Nilria. Another port, more commodious and 
better ffored with merchandife, was named Bar ate (or BecareJ m 
the country of the Nkonidiam j and as the pepper of Coiionara was 
brought to this place in fmall boats, it may be concluded that 
Barace was within, or near to, the country of Camara j which 
produces the belt pepper in thofe parts, at the prefen t day. After 
much Andy and inveffigation, I cannot apply to any particular fpof, 
thefe ports of Muariris and Biiraee t for the Malabar coaff abounds 
with ports ’of the above defetiption ; and it muff be conirdered, too, 
that a (hallow port for one of the Roman traders, which, in all 
probability, were fmaller than ours, would be reckoned, in the 
S, no port at all. The circumftances of the pirate 
f ^ eoal'L 
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r:oaft,/.!art«i 'p«ppei^ country, ho ■ ■■ 

mils: for., in the- 'c©urffe to Muziris, .the traders palled ■ near the 
pirate’s ftatiohs; and as thde, by the lights which. I have received, 
from Pliny and Ptolemy, were nearly the fame as the prefent (that 
is, between'Bombay-and Goa). X .conceive the trading ports meant 
by Pliny, wereffituated between Goa -and .Tdliqhcrry. ,f The People 
of the.Indian lea, and the geography of Ptolemy, throw dome feint 
light on the fubjed:. , , ■ . •, wra- wwi . iii 

Ptolemy’s ideas are. the/e: Tyndis (going fou thwart!) fucceeds 
Nitriay then Muziris ; Becare (which is one of . the readings 1 of 
BaraceJ Mehynda, or Nskyndn.y. C&fti'ara y and then Comarm, or 
Cape Comorin whole proper n$me • or Koniry., And 1 the 

Periple (my information i«a from M. D’Anville) enumerates inf the 
fame order, Tyndis , Mtt&iris, and Barace allowing 500 fladta 
between each, refpedtivcly.. No three places appear mote conve¬ 
nient to this relative dilpofjjtan, and to the ch'c um flat 
pirate coaft and: pepper country, than Goa, Meerziw ■ • (vulgarly, 
Merjce) and Rareclore, or Bafliaorc. The fird, namely, : Gos.; is 
juft dear of the pirate eoaft : having Newtya,. poffibly the "Nitriac 
of Pliny and Ptolemy (near which the pirates miffed-on the Roman 
veffels in their way to Muziris) on the north of it. The fecond 
place, Meerzaw, or M'crjee, has even ionic affinity in found, with 
Muziris ,- and is iituated on a river, and at i bine didance from the 
fea. And' Barcelorfe, or. BafTmore, which may poftibly be .Barace, 
is'-one of the principal, pepper fadories, at prefent: and therefore 
anfwers fo far to Barace. Nekynda, I take to be Nelifuram ; and 
do not , with M- D’Anville, fuppofe Barace to be the port of Nel- 
pynda, but a diftindt place. It is faid by Pliny, to be iituated. 
within the kingdom of Pandion $ Which is pretty well underftood 
to be Madura ; or to be • comprised, at lead, within, the fouthern 
part of the peninfu-la: and therefore, the farther fouth we go for 
Nelcynda, the lefs we arc likely to err. But even all this is con- 
tenure, as far as relates to partieitlar pofitions: mrtds it of invieh 
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. for we are. clear that the porta of merehandife, mufi 
he fituatedf in or near to the cotxtitfy of Caaara,. dMs.Cott<Snam> or 
pepper country of Pliny: that is, between Goa and Td-iicbferry j 
as before obferved. ■ 

n The fhips returned from, the cdafl of India, about the month of 
Decembdrj, with theinbrth-eaft- monfoon : and when entered into 
the Red Tea, theyvbad a fouth, or Couth-weft.- wind-: fo lays -Pliny. 
The voyage was made much within the compafs of a year :.- and. tlie 
•profits are' Stated- to .be. iminenfe :• but the particulars of the cargoes 
are not recorded, a dbbGr:■ - '-v- '‘G , i,' 

There are.fiesnotices in Pliny (as far as I know) concerning ariy 
voyages of the Romans, to the gulf of. Bengal, or to. the penin- 
fula of Malay (the golden Cherfbnefe) although it is clear from 
Sfcrttbcv who wrdte before Pliny, that the Ganges had- then been 
failed up, : as high-as Pahbothra. Ptolemy’s geography, faid to be 
compofed about 60 years- after Pliny, contains evident proofs that 
both of the- Indian pen infill as had been explored : fitch is the men¬ 
tion-of the pearl filhery, between Ceylon and the continemthe 
diamonds found on the banks of . the Sumbulpour? river; and the 
point . front :whence Iblps that traded to the Malay coaft, took 
their departure (luppofed to be Point Gordeware:) befides many 
names., that can hardly be iniihnderflood in -the.-application oi them j 
as Arcatu the capital of the Ssrce (or Sora-mandc/tnm, irotn. whence 
corruptly Gktrmandel) Mefolia, the diftrifr which contains Main- 
lipatatnf the river Cauvery, under the name of Chakork, Sec, 
The peninfula beyond the Ganges is alfo dele abed in. Ptolemy, 
as far as Cochin China, or perhaps, to the borders of China, or 
Since. (See M.-D’Anville’s Antiqoite Geographique de L’ lnde.) 
We may here obterve alfo, by the way, that the iilands fcattered 
over the. gulf of Bengal, in Ptolemy, and probably meant for the 
Andaman, and Nicobar iilands; are molt of . them laid to be in¬ 
habited by Anthropophagi ; and this idea has alfo been adopted by 
die modern navigators. Other iilands, which may be meant either 
g-... ., - ■ ' * . for 
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of Eonutra,"Or 

•tended along .the weftern fide of ity are alfo branded with-the fettle 
character: and we. find by Mr. Marfden, that it is generally be* 
li>ned., that .man-eaters exift in Sumatra, even at this day., f refer 
ih%tMwm For tuna ifiarid to die Great Andaman ; and the ib Mb- 
nmti^ s . .to ..the northern Nicobars^ being juft the number of 1 them t 
tjJje 5 Bar'affa, and ,3 Simla, iftands, together with the 3 BSa-Ma i 
are. the iflsuaeh I. allude ,to* fts being'eitherparts of StUrtatfa, of 
iilands. near it. 'y , :-a ;h% W'-A 
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Sk, etches tf the Jiijiory of Hjndoostan, Jin.ce the Gmnmencenmt 
of' the- Mawome®a» '•CoftQtfes'Mi ••• •' 


.There is no known hiftory of Hiiidooftan (that refts on the 
foundation of Hindoo materials or records) extant, before the 
period of the Mabomedan conquefts: for either, the Hindoos kept 
no regular hi (lories j or they were all deftroyed, or fe'chxded from 
common eyes by the Pundits. We may judge of their 'traditions,, 
by that exifting, concerning Alexander’s expedition : which is, 
that he fought a great battle with the Emperor of Hindooftan, near 
Delhi : and though victorious, retired to Perfia, acrofs the northern 
mountains : ib that the remarkable citcumftande of his failing 
down the Indus, in which, he employed many months, is funk al¬ 
together. And yet, perhaps, few events of ancient times, reft oh 
better foundations, than this part of the hiftory of Alexander (fee 
SeClion III. of the Memoir) as appears by its being fo highly cele¬ 
brated, not only by his coteonporaries, but by federal of the moll 
celebrated authors, for feme centuries following. As for the no¬ 
tices above referred to, in ElerodOtuS, Pliny, and Aitiah, Set, 

they 
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traafient views of the the® flats of Hkidooftitn; 
with a account of manners. aqff cuffo-ms ; ■ than a biliary;, 

.N.qt ;i but. that fliefe acepitntfi are infinitely more plea&ng and.ihti$~ 
fa.<flo.sy, tliap a, hi-ftory would have .been, if it contained nothing 
.more tjha,n thyt of the Mahoraedao conqudlsthat is, an account 
of battles tqjd- xnaUa$re$.-.:- air account: of the fubwfion. of' (appa* 
ready) one of .the miideft, and tuoft regular govern meats in the 
world, by the. vileft and .rooft. .unworthy of. all cotu|uero.ti:s: fdr 
£u ch t he Mahotpedans undoubtedly were, con 41 dared , cither i &•-;&> 
fpeiS to their intolerant principles; contempt of .learning, and 
feienge ; habitu.il doth; or their imperious treatment of women : 
to whofe lo,^ in ciyilpfed ,j(oejeli«s» •it. chiefly falls, to form the 
minds of the riling -generation of both fexes ; as far as early lefibns 
of virtue and morality may be fuppofed to influence them. 

The trayels of Cnimas in the 6th .century, and of the two Ma- 
homedan travellers in the .9th, .afford few materials for hiffory : 
and but little can be gleaned from Marco Paulo, who eroded the 
penififnla,. and went , iip the weflern fide of it, to .Gunerat, in the 
1 gth century, Iri.deed, it is .exceeding difficult to refer any inch- 
dpnt related in this Jail author-, .to any particular country 5 as the 
geography of h|s travels..js an enigma, for the mol]: part. 

of Indian, hilfory, which we poileis. The celebrated. Mahomed 
Fpr;ifhta s early in the jyth century, compiled a hiflory ©f Hindoo~ 
flair, from various materials ; molt of. which, in. the idea of Col. 
Dpw (who gave a translation of .this hiffory .to the world, about 
2p ygare ago) were col tedded from Periian authors.. The Maha- 
barut, an hifforical poetn of liigjr antiquity, and which I under- 
fland, Mr, Wilkins is mvv',ti^iaaa..ti ! ng. ffromothe original Sanfcril 
(as he, h,as already done an .epifpde of it, under the title of ‘Bhagvaf 
C?ce|a) is fuppoled to contain a. large portion of intereffjng hifforical 
matter : but if the father or Grecian poetry made, fo total a change 
in the tiory of Helen, in order to give a full fcope Co hisimagine 
V ,,-T tiori } 



iidered as inch ? Mr, Dow was far from fuppofing that the Hindoos 
were deftitute of genuine h iddries of their own country: he was 
not indeed ticqua'mted with the Sanfcrit language, in which they 
tmift be written, ■ if at -all : but: founded his belief on the 'informa¬ 
tion of- people cm the, fpot.v* If the Ipecimens of early Hindoo 
hiftory .given in the Ayin Acbaftx, are akin to tfro& which'Mr. 
Dow had in. contemplation, I coufejfa I can place no dependance on 
them,. The inoft valuable part of Ferifhta’s hiffOry, he allows to 
be that, ipofterior to the firil Malmnedan cdnqixefls, about the 
year j ooo j and the following abffradl of it is offered to the reader s 
notice, m order to fix in his mind, an idea of the fucceffive 
changes in the date of the empire of Hindobftan- j which from a 
pure Hindoo government., became a Mahomedan onef and conti¬ 
nued to be fo, under various: fiiyuaiiies of Monarch's, from Perifia, 
AfghaTuffan, and Tartary ; until the beginning of the prefent cen¬ 
tury ; thefe Princes, moreover, adding to the ■ original country of 
Hindooftan, all the other provinces fifnated within the Ganges', 
i his ujiweildy flats then dropping to pieces, anarchy fucceeded; 
which in moll parts of if, is fcarcely cornpofecl at prefent: and 
which had nearly given rife to a new Hindoo empire, tinder the 
Mahrattas: but the intervention of foreign powers, prevented it, 
Laflly, one of thofe foreign powers ieiiritig on the faireft provinces., 
and taking; the lead in the empire, although removed from it, the 
diftance of an a<5lual route of fifteen thoufand miles * !' - 

Even after the commencement of the Mahomedan conquefts, we 
find little more in Ferifhta, fave the hiilories of the empire of 
Ghizni (or Gazna) and Delhi } until the fubyeffion of all Hindoo- 
ffan, by the Patau Emperors in the beginning of the 13th century ; 
far Hindooftan continued to be divided into a number of feparate 

* No part of the Roman empire, was di&utf from its capital, by the moft circuitous route, 
more t han 3800 miles* 
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ten, required a particular hiftory : and of 
which we .know only Inch parts of it, as were interwoven with the 
hiftoryof the conquering country. Many of thefe old Hindoo 
kingdoms, bore the fame names as the pcefent foubahs (dr. vice- 
royalties) do ; ami had, probably^ nearly the fame limits. The 
hi.ftpty of the Deccan, is - yet more obfcure than that of Hindoo- 
ftan : .being brought into view later, as. the Mahomed an conquefts 
extended thither: and which began to encroach on it about the 
yeijr 1300, although the entire conqueft of it, was not made until 
late in the 17th century. 

It may be qbf.rved that the firft Mahomedan conqueror who 
made any eftablifliments; that is, Mahmood, found Httle lefs dif¬ 
ficulty in fubduing the country, than the latter conqueiors'did 3 
when fo many kingdoms were united under the. Pafem Emperors : 
for thefe kingdoms, now become provinces, were too extenfive, 
and cornpofed of materials too difcordant to unite properly : not to 
mentiop, that they were never long enough united, to produce the 
happy eftedts rebuking from a long period of intercourfe under one- 
common head, and which .affimilates the whole into one mats, like 
the French or Biitilh provinces. And this muft ever be the cafe, 
in very extenfive empires, where a delegation of great powers, and 
diibint fituation, prepares the provinces for independency, when¬ 
ever tfie fupreme government happens to be placed in weak hands. 
Hence, Hindoofian, even under the Moguls, may be confidered 
only as a collection of tributary kingdoms3 each, accuftomed to 
look, no farther than, to its own particular Viceroy,- and, ofcourfe, 
ever in a ftate to rebel, when the imbecility of the Emperor, and 
% ambitipn of the Viceroy,: formed a favourable conjuncture. To 
this muffl be .attributed the little refinance that was made to the 
arms of Tamerlane, Baber, Humajopn, and Nadir Shah 3 alf 
though fo many provinces were at thofe times united, under one 
Prince, 
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The firft Mahomedan conquefts that led to permanent eflabiilh • 
ments in Hindooftan, were thofe of the beforementioned Mahmood, 
Emperor of Ghizni: for I make a diitindtion between tbefe, and 
the firft irruptions of the Mahomedans; which left inch flight 
traces behind them, as to be fcarcely apparent. Among others, 
was that of the Caliph Valid in the fit'll century of Mahomedanifm, 
The empire of Ghizni was founded by Abiilagi, Governor of 
Korafan (A. D, 960) who revolted from the King of • Bticharia; 
whole anceftor, in his turn, had arifen to power, on the ruins of the 
Caliphat empire, about 87 years before. Ghizni con lifted chiefly 
of the tradl, which compoled the kingdom of Badtria, after the 
divifion of Alexander’s empire: that is, the countries lying between 
Parthia and the Indus; and fouth of the Oxus*. Ghizni (or 
Gazna) a city placed among the weftern fources of the Indus, 
and not far from the Indian Caucafus, was the reputed capital; 
though Balk or Balich claimed this honour, likewife. 

Mahmood (commonly ftyled Sultan) was the third in fucceflion 
from Abiftagi: and was himfelf the fon of Subudlagi, who appears 
to have meditated the con quell of the weftern part of India ; and, 
like Philip, left his projects, as well as his kingdom, to his foil. 
Subudlagi had carried his arms acrofs the Indus', and ravaged the 
Panjab ; but made no eftablilhments : for we find, that at the time 
of his fon Mahmood’s invafion, a Prince of the Bramin race, or 
religion, named Jeipal, poflefled the whole country, along the eafl; 
fide of the Indus, to Cafhmete; and that he had the Kings of 
Delhi, Agimere, Canoge, and Callinger, for allies : fo that it may 
be concluded, from, the circumftance of the frontier provinces 
being under a liindoo government; and from the ftate of the Hin¬ 
doo religion, throughout the fcene of Mahmood’s conquefts >• that 
the Mahomedans, whatever ravages they might have commit¬ 
ted, previous to this time, had not, as we have before obferved, 

* The; reader is requeued to confulc the map at page :o2> for the countries lying between 
the indns and the Calpian lea# 
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formed any eftabhfhrnent in Hindooftan : but that the whole coun¬ 
try was perfectly Hindoo, at the time of Mah.mood's conqueft. 
It mud: be obferved, that I do not clafs the country of Cabul, 
or any of the provinces on the well of the Indus, as belonging to 
Hindooftan proper. 

Before Mahmood began his firft expedition into India, which 
was only three years after his acceffion, he extended his empire 
northward, by reducing Bucharia ; from whofe king, his anceftor 
had revolted, as has been obferved above. 

In A.D. 4:000, he entered Hindooftan: but in the courfe of 
eight years, he made no further progrefs than Moultan. The peo¬ 
ple of Moultan, who were the Malli, and Gatheri (that is, the 
Kuttry or Rajpoot tribe) of Alexander, mutt have preferved their 
ancient fpirit, to be able to oppofe, for fo long a time, fuch formi¬ 
dable armies, dreaded by fo furious an enthufiaft. In 1008, we 
find all the Hindoo Princes, from the weft of the Ganges to the 
river Nerbudda, united againft him, for the common defence of 
their religion; the extirpation of which, was to Mahmood. an ob¬ 
ject equal to that of the acquifition of territory, or fubjeds. It 
may be doubted whether the acquifition of fubjeds, the rational 
end of conqueft, ever enters into the minds of barbarous con¬ 
querors; fuch as this Mahmood, Tamerlane, or Nadir Shah. 
One would rather fuppofe the contrary ; or, at leaft, that they 
were totally indifferent about it, by their maffacres and extermina¬ 
tions. The confederate Hindoos were defeated : and Mahmood’s 
firft effay towards effecting the downfall of their religion, was the 
deftrudion of the famous temple of Nagracut, in the mountains 
bordering on the Panjab country. His next expedition, being the 
fixth, was in 1011 ; when Tannafar, a more celebrated place of 
Hindoo worlhip, on the weft of Delhi, experienced a like fate 
with Nagracut; and the city of Delhi itfelf, was taken at the fame 
time. In 1018, he took Canoge, and alfo deftroyed the temples 
of Matra, or Matura, (the Methora of Pliny) a city of high anti- 
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quit-y., and no lefs an objedt of religious veneration, near Agra. 
After this, turning his arms againft the Rajpoots of Agimere, he 
found either them, or their country, which is full of mountains 
and faftnefles, too .{hong for hum : i ^ 

His twelfth expedition, in 1024, was fatal to the celebrated 
temple of Sumnauf, in the pen info la of Guzerat, adjoining to the 
town of Put tan, on the Tea coaft; and not for from the iffond of 
Diu, now in the hands of the Portuguefe. His route was by 
Mpultan and Agimere, the citadel of which he was compelled to 
leave in the hands of the enemy: and in croffing the defer t, be¬ 
tween it and Moultan, he hazarded the lofs of his army. For want 
of water. The deftrudion of Hindoo temples, with their Priefts 
and votaries, appears to have afforded this monfter the higheft de¬ 
light, Nothing offends our feelings more, than the pfdgrefs of 
deftrudion urged by religious zeal; as it allows men to fuppofe 
themfelves agents of the Divinity; thereby removing thdle checks 
which interfere with the perpetration of ordinary villiany; and 
thus makes conference a party, where £he was meant to be a judge. 
Such alfo was Tamerlane : but to the alleviation of the misfortunes 
of the Hindoos, the enthufiafm of Mahomedanifiii had loft its edge, 
before the invafion of Nadir Shah. Had this predominated in his 
lavage nature, the whole feene of his conquefts, muft have remained 
a iblitary defert. 1 

The city of Nehrwalla, the ancient capital of GuzerAt, together 
with that whole peninfola, fell into the hands of Mahmood; who 
died four years afterwards (1028) poffeffed of the eaftern, and by 
much the large ft part of Perfta; as well as, nominally, of all the 
Indian provinces from the wefltem part of the Ganges, to the pe- 
ninfula of Guzerat; and from the Indus, to the mountains of Agi¬ 
mere : but the Panjab was the only part of it, that Was fobjeded to 
tegular government, under the Mahomedans; as being-in the vici¬ 
nity of the Ghiznian empire. As for the Rajpoots of Agimere, 
they ftill prelerved their independance, among their rugged mbun- 
.. tains, 
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tains, and clofe rallies j and not only them, but m a great meafure, 
down to the'prefeat time: being in refpaEt of Hindooilan, what 
the country of Switzerland, is to Europe j but much more exten¬ 
sive, and populous. From Mahmood to Aurungzebe, the Indian 
conquerors were contented with the nominal fubjedlion of thofe 
hardy tribes: among whom, military enthufiafm, grafted on reli¬ 
gious principles, is added to ftrength and agility of body-; and this 
race is dilTeminated over a trad: equal to half the extent of France. 
It goes under the general name of Rajpootana: and is the original 
country of the Mahrattas; who about 30 years ago, afpired at 
nniverfal empire in Hindooilan, 

The Ghiznian empire, fubjeCl to the fame caufes of decay, with 
other unweildy Hates of rapid growth, Was in 1158) forcibly divi¬ 
ded : the weflern and large!! part, and which Hill retained the 
ancient name of the empire, being feized on by the family of the 
Gaurides (fo denominated from Gaur, or G-hor, a province and 
city, lying beyond the Indian Caucafus) while the provinces conti¬ 
guous to both iliores of the Indus, remained to Ghufefo, or Cufroe, 
who fixed his refidence at Lahore *. And even his pollerity, were 
in x 184, driven out of their kingdom, by the Gaurides. The 
Mahomedans, thus become nearer neighbours to the Hindoos, by 
fixing their refidence at Lahore, extended, as might be expected, 
their empire eaftward; Mahomed Gori, in 1194, perpetrating, in 
the city of Benares, the fame feenes as Mahmood had before done, 
at Nagracut and Sumnaut. Benares was regarded as the principal: 
univerfity of Rraminieal learning j and we may conclude that about, 
this period; the Sanfcrit language, which was before the current lan¬ 
guage of Hindooilan, began to decline in its purity, by the admix¬ 
ture of words from that of the conquerors ; until the language of 
Hindooilan became what it now is : the original Sanfcrit, pre- 
ferved in their ancient writings, becoming a dead language. Such 

* . ©or. the dates of the reigns of the Emperors of Hindooiko* the reader is referred to 3* 
Chronological Table, at the end of the Introduction. 
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mutations have taken place in every country, where the conquerors 
have been numerous enough to it: the Saxon language was 

at the fame period fullering from the Norman cbnqueft, what the 
Sanfcrit did from the Ghiznian. Mahomed Gori alfo carried his 
arms to. the fouth of the river Jumna, and took the fort-refs of 
Gwalior; which then gave name to a kingdom, that has fince 
comp'ofed nearly the foubah of Agra: he alfo reduced the eaftern 
part of Agirnere, 

The death of this'Emperor, in 1205, occafioned a new divifion 
of the Ghiznian empire, the Perfian part remaining to Eldoze, and 
the Indian part to Cuttub, who founded the Patan or Afghan 
dynafly jn Hindooftan. The Afghans originally inhabited the 
mountainous tract lying between India and Pcriia, or the ancient 
Paropjtmifus. Before the elevation of Cuttub, to the throne, he 
had carried his arms, under Mahomed Gori, into Agirnere and 
Guzerat. Lahore was his capital, originally: but the neceffity of 
fixing the imperial refidence, nearer to the centre of the new con¬ 
quers, occasioned him to remove to Delhi. It may be obferved of 
the capitals of Hates, in general, that fuch as are neither emporiums 
of trade, nor meant as citadels in. the laft. refort, are (as it were) 
attracted towards the quarter, from whence hoftility is either in¬ 
tended, or expected. 

The Emperor Alturnlh, who fucceeded to the Patan throne, in 
12 jo, completed the conqueft of the greateft part of Hindooftan 
proper. He appears to be the firft Mahomedan that made a con¬ 
queft of Bengal • the government, of which was from this time 
beftowed on one of the reigning Emperor’s fons. It was during 
this reign (1221) that Gengiz Cawn, among his extenfive conquefts 
(perhaps the moft fo, of any conqueror in hiftory) accomplifhed that 
of the empire of Ghizni - x putting an end to the dynafty of Charafm, 
which then occupied that throne : and driving before him, the un¬ 
fortunate Gelali, fon of the reigning Emperor; who fwam the Indus 
to avoid his fury, Gengiz, however, left Hindooftan undifturbed. 

6 About 



About A, D. 1242, the Moguls, or Munguls, Cucceflbrs of 
Gengia, who poUeHed, or rather over-run, the countries on the 
north-weft of Hindooftan, made feverai irruptions into it: arid 
Turmechirin Khan, is reported by Sherefeddin (the hiftorian of 
Timur) to have carried his arms info the Dooab; but without 
making any eftablifhment, Ferifhta takes no notice of the progrds 
of this defultory conqueror, but only defcribes the inroads of the 
Moguls into the Panjab j which now frequently happened al¬ 
though it was not till more than 15a years afterwards, that, under 
Timur, or Tamerlane, they penetrated to the centre of India, 
Ferifhta deferiix alfo an irruption of Moguls into Bengal, by way 
of Cbitta znd. Thibet, in 1244. 

1 have before oblerved, that the provinces of Hindooftan were 
held rather as tributary kingdoms, than as provinces of the fame 
empire: and that they feldom failed to revolt, when a favourable 
opportunity offered. In 1265, Malwa regained its entire indepen - 
dance from the crown of Delhi; having gradually fhaken off the 
yoke, laid on it by Cuttub, in 1205 , and the Rajpoots were 
on every oecaiion, notwithftanding their comparative vicinity 
to the capital, afferting their independency likewile. Of the ftate 
of the internal government of Hindooftan, a judgment may be 
formed, by the pun iffi merit inflidted on the Mewatti, or the Ban¬ 
ditti tribe, which inhabit the hilly tnyft, within So miles ojf Delhi. 
In -1264, 100,000 of .thefe wretches, were put to the fword ; and 
a line of forts was eonftrudtcd, along the foot of their hills. Re¬ 
bellions, maflacres, and barbarous conquefts, make up the hiftory 
of this fair country, which to an ordinary obterver, feems deftined 
to be the paradife of the world : the immediate efFedt of the mad 
ambition of conquering more than can be governed by one man: 
the whole empire being portioned out to rapacious Governors, who 
domineering over the governed, until their fpirits were fufficiently 
debated; . were at laft able to perfuade them, that their common 
intereft lay in taking up arms, to render thefe Governors indepen- 
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(kmt: and indeed., had it brought them nearer to the point of having 
a regular, permanent, government, this might be true: but, in 
it only lubjeffod. them to a new conqueror y ox to the punifh- 
ment of rebellion from the former one. It would appear as if die 
warrti ehmates, and more especially the open countries, Situated 
within them, were deftfoedto be the feats of deipotdm : for chat 
the climate creating few wants, and the foil being productive with ¬ 
out any. great exertion; the .inhabitants of it do not poflefs .thofe 
energies, that in a cooler climate prompt mankind to investigate 
their natural rights, and to aftert them. This, however, is a point 
that I Shall not venture to decide onj although I believe it is a fadt 
not to be deputed, .that throughout the known parts of the world, 
defpotifm prevails moft in the warm climates. The Patan,: Mogul, 
and I aftarian conquerors, in Hindooftan and China, however haedy 
at iirh, b^ve in a courfe of ages, funk into the fame date of efFemi- 
nacy with their fuojecis: and, rn their turn, havCj with them, 
received a new mailer. Let thofe who are in the habit of com¬ 
plaining of the feverity of. northern climates, refkCt, that whatever 
phyiical evils it may produce, it matures the great qualities: of the 
mind i and renders its inhabitants pre-eminent among their fpecies : 
while a flowery poet, or a more flowery hillorian, is the mod emi¬ 
nent produ&ion of the tropical regions. 

While the Kings of Delhi were profecuting their conquefts in 
the eaft and fopth of Hindooftan, the provinces on the well of the 
Indus, were, of courfe,, negledted j although not avowedly relin- 
quilhed. It might haye been expected, that fo excellent a barrier 
as the upper part of the Indus, and the deferts beyond Agimerc, 
would have induced an Emperor of Hindooftan, to give up, of 
choice, all the provinces that lay on the weft of this frontier: and 
the negled of fo prudent a condua, oecafioned the peace of the 
empire to be often difturbed j. and ended ip their befog forcibly 
taken away at laft, by the Moguls: who, not contented with their 
aew aequifvucms *>n foe weft of the Indus, crofted that river and 
< invaded 



invaded the Punjab■: and fo formidable did they appear to Ferofe Us 
that tome irih*es of them were permitted to..fettle in that country 
(A. D. 1292.) The reader will not forget the fimilar conduct of 
thc^ Roman • Ejmperor.. Vdleqs, with refpedt to the Goths, who were 
permitted to crols the Danube, and: fettle in Thrace : and die final* 
litude is the more, {hiking, in that the Hindooilan empire was after¬ 
wards conquered by the affiltan.ee of the descendants of thofe Mo~ 
gulsiv This Ferofe II. was of the tribe of Chilligi or Kiliigi (from. 
KdlligC, near the mountains of Gam) bat is, neverthelefs, iriclu- 
ded in the Fatsm dytrady : the name. Pa-tan, or Pitan, being applied, 
rather in a looife manner, to all. the tribes bordering: on the common 
frontiers of India, Iferfia, and the. province of Balk: that is, the 
ancient province of Paropnmifm , 

In 12,93 this Emperor gave into the icheme of attacking - the 
Deccaw j which, at this period, mull: be underflood to mean the 
country lying generally to the loath of the Nerbudda and Mahanada 
(or Cattack) rivers : a tradfc. nearly equal in extent to. what he 
already poifeffed in Hindooflan; and which extended from the 
{bores of the Indus,, to the. month of the Ganges; and from the 
northern ntountainf!,. to Cattack, -Sirongy - and • Agimere: the greatefl. 
part of Malwa, with. Guzeraty and Sindi, being then independant. 
The riches of the King of Deogire (now Dowlatabad) one of the. 
principalities or Rates of the Deccan, gave birth to this project 
and the projector was Alla, Governor of Gurrah, which nearly, 
bordered on the devoted country. The oovetoufnels of the Empe¬ 
ror made him embrace a propofal, which eventually involved in it, 
las own ruin y for Alla afterwards dbpofed him, by means of that 
very plunder. 

Alla’s firfl expedition was attended with the capture of Deogire 
(or Deogur) and with it,' an incredible quantity of treafure and 
jewels: with which, having increafed his army, he depofed and 
murdered the Emperor. We cannot help acknowledging the juf- 
ti-ce of this punifhment j when we recoiled the rhotives, on which 
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the expedition to the Deccan 1 , was undertaken : : an<f that moreover, 
the Dmperor had been bribed by Alla, with part of the plunder, taken 
in a former predatory expedition to BilMu 

When Alla (who Was the firft of the name) had poileffion of the 
throne, in 1295, he began his plan of cOfi^ueft, by the rediiftiOft 
of Guzeratj which, while it continued independant, was, by its 
Ideal iituation, a' ftrong obftacle to his defigns on the Deccan. 
Next, hfe reduced Rantampour, arid Cheitore, two of the ftrOngell 
holds of the Rajpoots, in Agimere. ■ This Whs the fifft time that 
Cheitore had fallen to the Mahbmedfe&s. 1303, he alfo reduced 
Warangol^ the capital of Tellingaria, 'another principality of thb 
Deccan ; and * comprehending nearly the prefent-country':of Gol- 
conda. This, as well as CheitOrb, Was a city and fortrefs of'vaft 
extent, and 'population. Butin the mid ft" Of fftelc' con quells, diid 
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which Ferifhta* calls the country of the Mahrattas. Cftfoor not 
only carried his arms into Deogur (Dowlatabad) and from thence 
into Tellmgana, but into the Carnatic likewife, in 1310. By the 
Carnatic, is here meant the peninfula in general, lying on the fowth 
of the ivitliia river. It is not known, how far he penetrated, 
fduthwardy but he wasdiredted by Alla, to reduce Maker, Which 
we underhand to comprehend the fouthern part of the peninfula 
His expedition appears to be rather predatory, than othefwife 1 ; 
agreeabletd the genius of his wa/ltr, Alla. The quantity of 


treftftire 


* It is to he regretted that Col. Dow, did not give n literal-trariflation of Feriflita, "as a 
text; and add his (jwii matter, or explanations, in the farm of notes. VVe faoifai tlse-n 
l»:ehable to tKftiriguiili the one from the other, 1 0 
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belief- It was laid that &|jre 
cumberfome for the foldiery; gold being in fuch plenty. The 
hiftorian obfetv.es on this occafion, as well as on the taking of 
Deogur, that the Princes of the Deccan had been for a.-great'nrtfti~ 
her of ages, amafftng this treafure: lb that their country .'had-pro¬ 
bably continued «ndifturbed all that time. 

In 1312 Cafoor ravaged the northern part of the Deccan again,, 
and laid Telling-ana and the Carnatic under a tribute: but the en¬ 
tire conquefl' of thafe countries was not effeded until about three 
centuries afterwards, under the latter Princes of the houfe of 
Timur. Alla div d in 1326. At this period all Hindoollan proper 
was comprehended in the Patan empire (fo called from the dy nelly 
in polleihon of the throne); and the interior policy is faid to be 
fo well regulated, that Grangers might travel throughout the empire.-, 
in perfect fecurity. ■hhh'ihfeidbh’-wT ■;-.!■ ccv. 

Rebellions breaking out 'in Tellingana, in 1322, and 1326, it 
was again lubjefted : and the whole Carnatic ravaged from lea to 
fea. But under a fucceeding Emperor., Mahomed III. the Princes 
of the Deccan affumed coufage, and. headed by Belaldeo, King of 
the Carnatic, they drove the Mahomedans entirely out of thole 
countries; nothing remaining to them, lave the forfcrefs of Dovvla- 
tabad (or Deogur). About the fame time (1344) the city of Biji- 
nagur, corruptly called Bifnagar, was founded by the lame Belal¬ 
deo. Mahomed, who appears to have been, a weak. Prince, loll 
much territory, alfo, by rebellions in Bengal, Guzerat, and the 
.Panjab : mean while, he was occupied in attempting the cop quell 
of China, but was repulied on the frontier. It is probable, from 
circumflances, that he went by way of Afliwm This Emperor 
ailb planned the ab-furd Tchemc- of transferring- the feat of govern¬ 
ment, from Delhi to Dowlatabad : and attempted it twice, but 
without fttccefs. f if Tf : ■■ / 

Ferofe. III. who. fucceeded in 1351, appeared more delirous of 
improving the remains of the empire, after the defedion of Bengal 
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tiri'd''the'Dichi'n, Set. tfMK of extendingIff by arms. 1 €SMs, : and 
: public works, for the iMprox^vShtoF and of the Irt- 

Tartd hawgaTbh, were his favourite : dbje<Ts, diming a reigti of 37 
years. (See die Mbmdi'r, page 72.) The 'Moguls ■■ made another 
irruption and the time ribw approached, when a more 

ieriotts one wa's to take place lihtfer TlMur, or Tamerlane. ' After 
the death of Pefofe, in 1388, rebellion add ciVil war, during a 
cOni fd of fev-etal years, prepared the empire for foreign fubjedtiort: 
and a minority;’in the pierfon of Mahmood III. who fuCceeded In 
1393brought matters to a crifis. During the cbr/fdlions atten - 
da lit dh the Pate of a minority, in an empire which could with 
difficulty be held together, by a veteran deipot, the hi dorian re¬ 
marks an unnfual circumflahCe : two Emperors in arms dgaind each 
other, refiding within tlre : fame capital. Tn this flate of thing's, 
Timur, who had already extended hi§ empire over all the wefTerni 
Afia'and Tartary, turned his ' arms towards Ilin’dooftiiri in 1398. 
In the. preceding year, he had fent his grandfbn Peer Mahomed, to 
reduce the 'Part-jab, and Moultan ; and in October, eroded the In¬ 
dus liimfelf; and joining his grandfoii near Moultan, his army 
proceeded in. different divrfions to Delhi, which fubmitted, without 
what may be propetly termed, a battle. This inhuman morifter, 
who had credit enough with a poet of the prefent century, to be 
brought on the ftage, as a hero, pb/lelTvng great ahd amiable qua¬ 
lities, obtained in Hindooflan, the title of “ the ddlroying 
Prince and was trtlely worthy of it, from the numerous niaflacres 
and exterminations executed under his immediate direCtibn. Timur 
ftaid in Delhi only 15 days : and then appears to hate been on his 
return to the feat of his empire; when. Hearing of a formers in the 
Dooab, that had refilled-the arms of a former Mogul irivadef (Tur- 
mecherin Klian) he marched towards! it and tbok it. Prom thence 
he proceeded to the place where the Ganges blues' out of the mbun- 
tainb, and Where the Hindoos refortat certain teafHiW, in vafl num¬ 
bers, to pay their adorations to, and to purify themfelves in that 
. ' facred 
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Shah’s acquil.ition of the precious metals, at a later period, was 
great, beyopd all ideas of accuimdation, in Europe : and is only to 
be■ accounted.:, far, by the influx of fhofe metals from Amertet, 
dunpg that interval, \ fid 

For the geography of TbiHusmarcheSi the reader is referred to 
the,thhdftdion of the Memoir; and to the map. 

If Hindpofljan was, in confpfion before this itivafion, it may life 
expedfed that an •Timur’-'? - departure,' .matters became much -vorfe. 
The death of JVIahmood happened in: 14^ 3 ; and with him ended 
the Pdtan dynafty,,founded by Cut tu b in ,1-205 "Fite throne was 
then filled by, Civixer, a Seid (that is, one of the face of the pro- 

, 




ptiefc Mahomed) whofe pofterity continued in it, ttiUil 1450 r wheti 
Belloii, an Afghan of tHe tribe of Lodi, took 'poilefijon of it, Wn 
thte abdication of Alla II. under whom till Hindnoftafi fihll into 
ftparate governmentsafid a- potentate^ ftyled King of the East, 
whofe rdidenbe was at jionpout, in the province' of Allahabad, 
became the mod: fobniidable, among them :' while-' thei King of 
Idellii, "had but 'the ihadow of authority remaining to Idlin' The 
ibii of BelfeH recovered a con deferable part of the empire j and In 
1:0i y made Agra the royal residence. It was during this feign, 
that the Portuguefe- ffeft aceompli-lhed the palfage to India, by the 
Cape of Gbod Hope : but as their connexions were entirely with 
the maritime parts of tire Deccan; and a part of it that had ever 
been indbpendant of Delhi, ho notice of this'event, ^is taken By 
Ferifhta. The empire fell again into utter confufion, undtr ibfa- 
hiM II. in .1516 j and this paVed the way 1 for the conquefe of Hin~ 
dooftan, by Sultan Baber, a ddeendant of Tamerlane and 6f Gen- 
gix Kaiv; who reigned over, a kingdom compofed generally of the 
provinces fvtUated between the Indus and Samafcand, Being dif- 
podefTed of the northern parts of his dominions, by the Ufbecs, he. 
determined to try his fortune in Hindooftan, whole diftrafted fithk- 
tion flattered Iris hopes of conqueft. His refidence at this time 
Was at Gabul, fromwhence he undertook his fuit expedition acrofs 
the Indus, in 1518„ After this, he made four others : and in 
fifth (A. D. 1525} he defeated the Emperor of Delhi, and thus 
put an end to the dynafly of Lodi. It is laid that Baber eroded the 
Indus, this Ml time, with only ib,ooo chofen horde ; the enemy’s 
Generals, by their revolts, furniihing him with the red: of his 
army. In this, we have a frefh in fiance of the fmall dependarteO 
that the Hindooftan Emperors could have, on their Viceroys and 
Generals. "Baber reigned only five years in Hindooftan- during 
which, his chief employment was the' vedudlion of the eaftern pro¬ 
vinces. Nor did he folinquifh his Perfian provinces, by crofting 
the Indus. His fon, Humaioon, fucceeded him in 1530 } but 

the 
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the Ibort reign- of Baber, did not allow time enough to cpmpoft' 
the dilfraftions that had fo long prerailed ,• qr to exterminate the 
feeds of rebellion : for the intrigues pf his brothers, and the open 
rebdpbft • of Sheer ; Kan,■ drove .Humaioon, although a Prince of 
confiderable abilities, and great virtue?, from his empire, in 1541. 
His dight towarcfe the Indus, and. his lojourn among the Rajpoot 
Princes of' Agimere, furnilhes a finking picture of royal didrefsi 
During his ftay there, his fon Aehar was born, whom we muy 
reckon among the greatefi of the Sovereigns of Hindooflaru The 
provinces on .the wefl. of the Indus were, held by a brother of. I l.u.-' 
rnaioon. The itfurper .Sheer, did not long furvive his • new dig** 
nity j being killed at- the liege of Cheitpn id 0545: and. was buried 
at ; S&feram- in Rahar, his. original efiate ; in a rnagoiftcent maufe- 
lemn, which he had ordered to.be cpnftirufted, during his lifetime: 
and of which, a drawing has lately been exhibited in this country, 
by-Mr. -Hodges. Sheer Kan was of Afghan origin ; and held the 
foubahflup of Baliar, when he rebelled : and at his death, his em¬ 
pire extended from the Indus to Bengal, lie left his'throne to his, 
fort 'Selim, • but fb .veiy unfettled was the ftatc of Hindooftan, that 
no lefs than five Sovereigns .appeared on its throne, in the cpurfe'of 
9 years. In effedt, there could not exift in the minds of the 
people, any idea of regular government, or regular Tueeefikm ; for 
there had fcarcely ever been 12 years together, during the laft, or 
the prelent century, without ftirnilhing fotne example of fuecelsful 
rebellion. This induced a iftrong party in Hindooflan, to invite 
Humaioon. back; and accordingly, in 1554, he returned., and met 
with but little refillance : but died in confequence of an accident, 
the following year. He was celebrated for the mildnefs add bene¬ 
volence of his nature : : and his return, notwithftanding the fhortneik 
of his reign, was a public blefling ; as it was the means of feafing 
his fon Acbar quietly on. the throne. When be was driven from 
his empire, by Sheer, he refided with Shah Tarnafp, of Petfia, 
'■ v ' -V . . ’ ■ V . ; who 
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exile, h.e recovered pcifctBori qf .the provinces 'beyondthe Indur. 

,Acbar wnfr a.by ut 14, when his father died, in 15,55, The reign 

of. this 'Prince -.has, beep,,celebrated by the-pen of .the famous Ahul 

Tsifol, .in, a. t,Q:,ak called the Acbar-aamma, or hilfory of Aobar. 

r^hufinels of tbisiketch, being rather to give a.,fort of chronologi-ad 
1 

attempt-fto particularize the:.great.events of this, long and tmiV reign 
of 51 years:: .but refer-the.reader to the hiftory.of -ITindooilan, -by 
Led,;. Dow : in .which,, not only a full account of A char; but alfo • 
cfo his defoet}'fonts, .down to Atamngzebe» will be found. As !i> : - 
tb&. pprfbn of Baber, the line of Tamerlane firff mourndd-ihe throne 
of liindGAlkn : lb in that of Acbar, the graadfqn of Baber,, it may 
belaid to be c(lablii'hed. The cqnqueil of their anceidor, about a. 
c$»tury and a. half, before, bad .no ilium in efiefting the prefcrifo 
fetfbspwtf.. Baber, was in reality the founder of the Mogul dy- 
and irom thin, event, ITtndoofcm came to he,called tha Mb* 
gul, ernpire fy ..T yy# ; ;:% : y if gypjy, y ' - 9 A,fllfft' ; 1 ■ iiiv-T 
I'he,.firll years pf. Ac bar’s reign were employed- in the reduction 
of the revolted' provinces, from Agimere to Bengal •; in which the. 
great By ram, who - had a fhare in recoveri ng the, empire, for Hit- 
maroon, was-a principal. a< 5 to.r. Thefe conquests. were feeured in 
a manner--very- -different from ithofe, atchie-ved by former Emperors 
that is, by a proper choice of Governors j by wife regulations j by 
an unlimited toleration in religions matters j and by a proper atten¬ 
tion to the propen Ikies of the people: to all which, a long and 
vigorous reign, was peculiarly favourable. The Hindoos itili 
formed the bulk of the-people e leven in thole provinces, that, from 
their vicinity to the country of the conquerors,, had been the moft i 

# Fic^pcilv {peaking, the Mocan. Empir b was that, fofefcr and hiYimnte- 

diate fucccifors .rcigued; aqd. in which, India was not included.. Cuftoin, however, has 
transfer*ed the name to the empire hdd 'by the deic^ndanU of 'ramcxlarie, in Hindooftan and 
the.PtXttn. — — w , •; /-JJ •. , ; 
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frequently over-run : and experience - had taught the Mahomedan 
conquerors, that the paffive religion and temper of the Hindoos, 
would, if teft to themfelves, never difturb the eHabliihed govern¬ 
ment. But the DucGAN was a Humbling block to the Mogul 
Ktnperors. In. 1585, Acbar refolved on the attack of it, and foon 
after carried, the, war into Berar, while another army- was- reducing 
Caflbmere, in an oppoilte corner of the empire. The Deccan ap¬ 
pears at this time, to have been divided into the kingdoms or Hates 
of Camfcifh, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad) Golconda (or Bagoagur) 
and Vihapour. Berar and the Carnatic, each of which included 
feveral diHindl governments, are not fpecified by the hiftorfcm, as 
members of the Deccan : by which it would appear that they do 
not, in ftrktneis, appertain to it. In the popular language of the 
times, there were reckoned to be four principalities in the ©eccaa; 
that is to lay, the four firft mentionod, above. Moll, if not ail 
of thde, were at this time governed by Mahomedan Princes; al¬ 
though wc are not in poildlion of any hillocy of the conquefts or 
revolutions, that transferred them from the Hindoos to the Maho- 
medans. At the time of Ac bar’s death, in 160 5, no farther pro- 
grefs was made in the redu&io® of the Deccan, and the adjoining 
countrkfS, than the taking poileffion of the weftero part of Berar, 
Candeiih* Tellingana (a divifion of Golconda) and the northern part 
of Amednagur; the capital of which; hearing the fame name, was 
taken in 1601, after a long and bloody liege, and an unfuc- 
cefsfu.1 attempt to relieve it, by the confederated Princes of the 
Deccan. . p, : y ..... 

Acbar was the glory of the houfc of Timur. Hkidooftan proper, 
had .never, at any period %#e the firft Mahomedan conqueft, ex¬ 
perienced lb much tranquillity, as during the latter part of his 
reign : but. this tranquillity would hardly be deemed fuch, in any 
other quarter of the world ; apd muft therefore be underfiood to 
mean a Hate, fhprt of aflual Rebellion, or at leaf!, commotion. 
Prince Danial, his elded fon, died jull before him; and Selim, 
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the next, in right of primogeniture;, fucceeded' under the title of 
JehanguireG ;.n r --w h w i.G r., : ; -G -AG ;.' 1 

Jehanguire reigned about 22 years.. 'Under him, the conqueft 
of the Deccan was not loft tight of,--though but faintly purfued. 
War was made on the Rajpoots, and the Rapa, or chief Prince, 
brought to terms. The rebellions of the Emperor’s ion, Shah 
Jchan, embittered the latter part of his reign ; and the influence of 
his tnifttefs Noor Jehan, rendered his councils weak, and coii- 
ftrained his government. --However, the provinces having been 
■held together for near 70 years, the empire had acquired a degree 
of confolidation and was not fo liable to be thaken, as it would 
have been at fome former periods, - under the operation of firmin' 
events. It was in. this reign, and in the: year 1615, that 1 Sir 
Thomas Roe was fent as the. ftrfl Englifh Ambaffador to the Empe¬ 
ror of Hindooftan. The Portnguefe, had by this time, acquired 
cbnfiderablo fettlements in, Bengal and Guzerat ;• but only thofe in 
Guzerat, where they-alio poflelied fome extent of territory, attraded 
the notice of the court: audit is curious to obferve what the author 
of the Ayin Acbaree fays of them,- about the year 1560. Speaking 
of the lands of Guzerat, he lays, “ By the rugleB of the 'Ring’s 
Governors,---feveral of thefe diftri&s are in the hands of Europeans.’' 
Kerifhta, alfo, ipeakingof the. fttc of an ancient Hindoo temple; 
near Pin, fays that it ! was- iltuated in the di&rids, that were fubjeift 
to the “ Idolaters of Europe,” G ■ y ,w \ q'pcvft 

Shah Jehan fucceeded his father in 1627. The coiiqueft of die 
Deccan was purfued with more vigour in this reign: and the 
plunders and devaluations perpetrated there, occafioned moil, or all 
of itS) Princes, to make ftibmiftion, and acknowledge the Emperor, 
lord paramount. Golconda was in part, actually taken pOiieffion 
of: but Vifiapour and the Carnatic, together with the regions of 
the .-Gauls, remained in the hands of their ancient poHeifSts; ! 

Candahar, a fortrefs fituated on the common boundary of Perfta, 
and of the Mogul provinces beyond the Indus, was, at this time, 

a fub- 
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a feibjjeft of contention, between the two Monarchs of Perdu and 
flindooitan. The fir.fi fieriom quarrel between the Europekris 
('Portaguefc) and Moguls, happened during this reign, 1633 • 
when ‘ the Portuguefe were expelled •'frond Hoogly, in the Ganges 
In r658, the civil Wats commenced between the Emperor arid his 
foBS; as well as between the foris themfelves : which' ended in the 
elevation of Aurungzebe, the youngefl • after he had depbfed fiis 
Father^ and niui-dered or expelled his three bixithersi Thfeabeount 
of. thefe tranfadfioiis maybe feeh at - large, in Bernier and Dow : 
and is a very curious piece of hiftory. In 1666, Aurefegaebe (who- 
took the namd' o; title of Alkimgire and was the firtl of that name) 
was in peaceable poffeffion of the throne: and from that -period, 
until the year i6y8, there prevailed, throughout HittdooftSn in 
general, the moil profound peace that had ever; 1 perhaps, been- 
known: but the rembitfetet of the'liJeccah, was dill a defideratuM ', 
and. Aurdngaebe difdained to have any other boUndat'y, on the 
iouth, than the ocean. AccoMingly, the conqtteft of the -remote 
part of the Deccan employed a very confiderable part: of his leifhre 
during the latter part of his reign ; When the whole of that region* 
together with the penktfula; a few mountainous and ioa’cceffible 
tradfs only excepted, were either entirely fubjfedted, or rendered tri¬ 
butary to the throne of Delhi. What might appear to Aorutig- 
sebe to render this feep of fubduing the Deccan, necefiary, was, 
the determined fipirit and growing power of Sevagee, the founder 
of the Mivhratta ’date; who, by h‘is conqUefts' in Vifiapour, ap¬ 
peared almofbin the character of a rival to Auruitgzebe. 

A rebellion of the Patans’beyond the Indus; in 1678,'called for 
the prefence of Aurungzebe, there c which was rto fiooner quelled, 
than his perfccution of the Hindoos itirral up the Rajpoot tribes- ’ 
in Agimere. He undertook this war alfo, in perfion : but was 
hemmed in with his- whole army, between the mountains, and the 
Eniprcfr herfelf, was taken, prifoner: die was afterwards, however, 
permitted to efcape, as well as the Emperor. This did not dif- 
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in 1681 : when he took and defooyed Cheitorc, the famous capital 
of the liana j as well as -all the obje&:s of Hindoo worihip found 
there. The fpirits ol theie gallant people, were, however, ftil.1 
pnfubdped: and Aitrungzebe vras neceffitated to, grant thenri a 
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; Sey&gee died in,, *689, and left his .rifipg hate of Mahraitas, to 
his fon Samhajee ; who was afterwards betrayed into the hands of 
Auning^pbe, ajfo harbwufljt pi?t to death. Stilly 'however, the 
• n^untai«Qii5 parts of Baglana wcfo unfobducd; and; although the 
kingdom of ViiiapoUr was '.reduced in 1686, and Golconda,un the 
following year ,' yet he found great, difficulty in • profee0ting his 
conquefts on the weft: as appears by his camp befog fixed on the 
Hifthd' river* about 200 miles, to - the. north-eaftward' of- Ooft, in 
,169,5: 1%, appears: for we. have at prefect* no regular hiftory 
of any; later period, than the iotfe year of Aurungzebe: that is, to 
th? year 16.70 ; when Mr. Clow’s hiftoiy finifhes :-oH the events 
that are fubfequent to this date, are from other authorities. 

It is fajd that Aunmgsiebe was.employed in the Decofo from the 
year 1678, to the time of his death, and. was.a&ually.in-, the held, 
during the greateft part of the .laft j 5 years of his life. This de¬ 
reliction of his original empire and capital for nearly 30 years, 
occafioned various diforders in them: and laid the foundation of 
many more: among others, the lecond rebellion of the Rajpoots in 
Agimere j that of thePatans towards the Indus; and of thejats, or 
Jates, in the province of Agra. This was the firft time that the 
Jats appeared, otherwife; than as banditti: finee which, they grew 

* The reader may find in xh$ 49th note to Mr. Orme* : s Hiftorical Fragments of the Mogul 
empire, a letter written, by Jefwont Sing, Rajah pf Joudypour, to Aurungzebe, expoilulatmg 
with him on the tin juft measures he was pui fuing, with refpect to the Hindoos. This tetter 
breathes the moil perfect fpirit of philanthropy, mid of toleration in matter* of religion toge¬ 
ther with the mo ft determined refoltition to oppofe the sued hated attack on the civil and rdi- 

f lous rights of die Hindoo*. The elegant translation of this letter was made by Mr, Bough ton 
oak, ' ^ , r'b*', i4 , J 1 fJ [ '1 , ( 
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S' fete : and at onetime, wtet bf ifitfne'-c'oiift- 
deration, in the politics of upper ^mdocitoi. ' 

Aumngzebe died 1ft 1707, in the goth year of his ag;^ l| A'mdd- 
’ ftigur., ifl the Deccan which he had fixed oh £of his refidertce, 
when in winter quartfersl Under his ‘ reign, the empire attaihfed its 
full meafiire of extent. His authority reached from the 10th to 
the 35 th degree of liititftde * arid "nearly as'Much in lohgifude': and 
his revenue exceeds p. millions of fxxttfdg llterling, in'a eotmffy 
where the prcstbdts of the earth are ahoiit fotif times aSThidap as In. 
England. Bur fo weighty a feeptre could only bb wielded by' a 
hand like AurangZebeV: .and we acOordingly find, that in a cOUhfb 
of 50 years'after his' death, a fuccefiton 'of weak Princes and : wicked 
Miniiters, reduced this aftotnfiting empire to nothing. ' ’ ; " ■; 1 " 
AuFnngzche obviottiljr forefiw the - cohttftg that would. tudfe bfi- 
tweeft his Ions, for the empire: ahd it has therefore.been afierted, 
that he made a partition of k, among them. This account, how¬ 
ever, is not warranted by the memoirs of a nobleman of Aurting - 
zebe’s Court, lately publithed, in this couiltry * ; nor by the beft 
living authorities that I have been able to confute' Tvv 6 letters, 
written bv Aurengzebe to two of his fons, a few' days hefbr'e his 
death, indicate no intention -of dividing the empire; but exprefs in 
doubtful terms, his apprehenfions of a civil war f\ He left behind 
him* four fons: Mauzum, afterwards Emperor, under the title of 



* MemoiH oiFErailat Rlwn, : tranflated from the EerfiaTi by Capt. J. Scott, a786. Thin va- 
lufibk fragment htilory, cootaini? an account of die revolutions that, happened in the 

Mogul empire, irO£n the dch'th of Aurungzebe, in 'ijuj, to the accetfion of Ferokfere, in 1712. 
Jt contains much curious matter.! and fully devejopes the political chara&er off a. :.Mogul cour¬ 
tier." 

f Thefe letters are preferved in one of the notes to the above work (page 8} and fumifli this 
Ankmg leflon to frail mortality $ that, however men may forget themfeives, during the tide of * 
proljperity.,.- a day of recoilectiom will inevitably tome, fooner or later- Wert we niri 
prdented with the dying confeilion of an aged monarch, who mnde hit, wav to the hy 

the murder of his brethren, and the imprifonment of his father : and who, aWr being ir 



of eternity ; equally deploring the paft, and dreading the future, 
frbfl appear to him, when he ikvth 1 « Wherever 1 /Wy I fee nothin? 


How awful mull bis duu. 


I fie nothing hut th* rtivtfci fv' 


Bahadet 


I 


f } 

.Bahader Shah j /-Vzob, a,nd K?.um Buklb, who feve rally co® t#ed. 
the. empire, with their 

before had been engaged in rebellion and .fled to Perfia,. The-death 
.of;.their lather 3; wa.s the ligna! of boffility between Mauzum and. 
A.zem,; the former- approached .kom iGa'bul, and the latter .from -the 
Deccan, and disputed the pofieflic® of the .whole empire (far Azeirr 
hat] p.rnpofed a, partition of it) with armies of about 300,000 men 

v a battle, and the death $$ 
4 jTO.y tllc title of Bahader Shah.- fJis title., 
before Iih ,acc^o», was Shah Auioin ; fey which name hSm-Cosi^ 
dandy ipeptipned in the memoirs;of,Dradut jehami • _ 

^.Bnhadcr Shah .reigned abo,ut five years, and was, a Prince of.coh- 
fiderablc ability, , and great attention to bufineih 3 .but the convui, 
lions .wjtn. which his elevation had been attended (notwichftanding 
lus pretenfipns, as eldeft. fon ©f the late,. Emperor) added to the 
varroHs uiiorders .that had taken root, during- AurungzcbeV long 
ab%ice in the Deccan, had reduced the. government to iuchwa date 
of wpafindk, as. required not only the., exertion of the heft talents, 
but alib much time, to redone.y The rebellion of his brother 
kaum Buklh, {0011 after his acceffion, called him. into the -Deccan- j 
is Ddl ;6 duelled by the death of Kaum Buk, ih, , 
dilpcrtion of his followers, ; he wi£ly : quitted.this: feene of; his M 
thers nuflaken,ambition although the Deccan was far from being 
m a fettled date. He had in contemplation to reduce the Rajpoot 
Princes, of Agimere, who had formed a very .ftrong confederacy ; 
to u .nth the long abienceof Aurungze.be had been: too favourable 1 
and they appeared to ad. with much confidence and lecurity. .How¬ 
ever, an evd of a .more .prefling nature, drew the Emperor's atten -. 
tion to another quarter. The Seiks, a new fed of- rdigbnifts, 
appeared in arms in the Lahore province j and ravaged the whole 
country Bom thence to the banks of the.Jumna river. The Seiks 
had fllently eflabiilhed themfelves, along the foot of the eatiern 
mountains, during the reign of Shah Jehan. They differ from 
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1 require only i 

tain iigns anti' ceremonies : but unlike the Hindoos, they admit 
profelytes'j although tliofe From among the Mahomedans, are the 
leaft efteemed. They are now become one of the moft potent 
dates in Hindoo dan. • Thefe, the Emperor marched againd in per- 
fon, and after much trouble and delay, reduced them $ but their 
Chief efcaped. The Emperor theft took up his reiidence at Lahore, 
and feems to have continued there a very long time : probably, to 
check the remnant of the party of the Seiks ; and to fettle the 
affairs of the province, in general. Here he died, after a ihort 
illnefs, in 1712 : and, it would appear, that he never had art op¬ 
portunity of vifitiftg Agra, or Delhi, during his reign. 

He alfb, left foiir forts: among whom, a war for the fucceflion, 
commenced on the fpot, The iecond foil, Aaem Ooiliawii, took, 
poffeffion of the treafUres j but was oppofed by his three brothers, 
who agreed to divide the empire among them. A battle, in which 

.. ...... . b‘ ■ \ 1 . . » ■ .4 * J* *•' . ‘M . 1 . 
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•s-Bjis hiftopy is in 'the- aboWfamforied Mefoeii-i. 
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and bravery of the youngefl, 

, Jehauri Shah 

; who teemed re- 

iblVee 

1- to abide by the agreement. 

to divide the 

empire and as : a 

proof 

of His ■ intention, dird&ed-1 

die treaiiires tc 

, '* ■ yilHsfrtf 

> be divided. .But 

ZooM 

tear Kliart, an 0m rah in. 'hij 

fh trull, inf rig 

tied to prevent it j 

intern 

ling to raife to the throne*, j« 

ihittirider Shah, 

who was the belt 

fitted 

for hidpurpotes. A fecund' 

bSt'tle ivm fata! 

1 to Jehattn Shah ; 

and'T 

eft his - two ‘ remain trig brot‘1 

lers to difpute 

the empire, by a 

third 

battle7 which left J'ehktmdC 

■f, who was originally the eldell. 

in. po: 

ffeiiion. He did not long en 

joy his dignity 

: for at the end of 

nine i 

months',- he was dethroned b 

y Fereklere, (oi 

r Furrockfcre) ion 

of tin 

e deceafed Azem Oofhawn • 

and - , of courfe’ 

great grandibn of 

A urn 

ngz'ebe. The weaknefs and 

.rhfeaiineisof Jel 

hau rider, is ahnbft 
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5 ffd$ (or Seids} HoufTein All KMwi, and Ahdooila Khan, two bro¬ 
thers,, and Omrahs oi* great power., to let up j|,erokiere Having 
been poffefled of governments in the eaftera provinces,. their influence 
enabled them to colled an army, with which they, defeated that of 
Jehaunder, near Agra, in the lame year, 

The Seiks appeared again in arms, during the .following yeftr: 
and in 1716, they were grown fo formidable, .that it s^jpea^cd m? 
ceflary to march the grand army againil them, with ..the Rmperor at 
its head * but we'are ignorant of the particulars of the campaign. 

It was in this reign that the Englifli i ^^-Ind^-T’qjanpany l ob¬ 
tained the famous Fipw: an, or grant, by which their goods of ex¬ 
port and import, were exempted from duties, or cufloms; and this 
was regar ded as the Company’s Commercial C^art^e. in India, 
while they flood in need of protection, flout the Princes of the 

country. y,.T,..,' V,,.^1; .,.y ... vi',,',..■ 

In the year 1717, Ferokfere was depofed arid blinded by the 
Seids : who railed to the throne Ruffieh-uhDirjat, a fon olf Bahader 
Shah. Both this Emperor and his brother, Ruflieh-aKDowlat, 
were, in thecourfe of a year, raifed to the throne ; and afterwards 
depofed and put to death by the Reids'* who had now the difppfal 
of the empire and all its concerns. Thus, in 11 years from the 
death of Aurungzebe, flve Princes of his line, who had mounted 
the throne, and lix others who had been competitors for |t, had 
been, difpofed of; and the degraded date of the regal authority, during 
this period, had introduced an incurable anarchy,, and a difpoiltion in 
all the Governors of provinces, to (bake off their dependency on the 
head of the empire. From this time, affairs declined very rapidly; 
and the empire, which had acquired fome degree of confiftency un¬ 
der the houie of Timur,, was now about to be difmembered, in a 
degree beyond what, it had experienced, even before the aera of the 
Mahomedan conquefts. 

Mahomed Shah, grandfort of Bahader Shalt, was placed on. the 
throne by the Seids, in 1718. This Prince, warned by the fate of 
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j a his reign acquired 
bt rid of the Seids: but not without -a 


iufficient for the 
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hick. Viceroy of the Deccan, had for fome time been 
into power j arid the times being favourable. He meditated 
ncV". 'He' had received fome affronts from die Seids, 
which' fitroiftfed 'hint'-'with an exciite fdr withdrawing to Ms govern - 
meht: from \vherice, kt ipijg, he was invited to Court, and offered 
the poff of Vizier. This offer, however, he declined, as not 
failing his .projects:■ which had for their obje&, Ibvereignty, it:- 
ftead: of jttinKry. f i in. the Deccan, : at le&ft. The Malirattas too, 
whole power had progre (lively inefeafed, and who even held their 
ground againfl fo martial and peffevering a ; Prince as Aurungzebe, 
were, as might 'be; Cxpedted tinder a fucceffion of weak ones, grown. 
truely formidable to the . reft of the empire ; and their vicinity to 
tlie Nizam, afforded him a complete pretence for increafing hi? 
army. When the Princes of the houfe of Timur were fo eagerly 
purfuing the conquefl: of the Deccan, it ieems to have escaped their 
penetration, that this region, which pofleffed ample refoufees with ¬ 
in itfelf, and innumerable local advantages in point of fecurity from 
an enemy without, was al'fo iituated at fuch a diftan.ee from the 
capital, as to hold out to Its Viceroy, the temptation of indepen¬ 
dence, whenever a favourable opportunity might offer. Perhaps, 
if the Deccan had been originally left to itfelf, the pofterity of 
Timur might ftill have fwayed the lceptre of Hindoo (Ian. 

While the Nizam continued f6 formidable in the fouth, the 
Mahrattas directed their attacks againfl the middle and northern 
provinces. MatWa and the open parts of Agimere were over-run 
by tbfcit -iiefachttidtlfs Intuited ivkh the capital of the 

ethpire: The weak Mahomed!,' had i‘ti the early part of his reign, 
endeavoured to latisfy their demands, by paying them a tribute 
amounting to one fourth of the net revenue Of the invaded pro¬ 
vinces 1 but this, as might have been expected, only inefeafed 

k their 
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yieirh^Nehce; and ended in their feiziog 
fcK’e.?. 't ,. uV | 

In 1,73*8, die 'Nizam, confident of his interefl with a powerful 
faction at Court. came tbkher,. attended by a large body of armed 
followers. Dowran, the cornrriarider in chief of the army of the 
empire, was at the head of the Court party; which the Nizam 
finding too (ko&gy to he eafily difpofiEffed of 'their places, lie in¬ 
vited- Nadir Shah,, the u&rper of the Perfian throne, And who was 
then engaged in the liege of Candahar, to invade' Hihcfeoftah ; 
hoping that he and his faction might get rid of DovvraA'f or at ahy 
rate, that they might profit by the comfufion it would oceftfion. 
Many thought that the Nizam’s views extended to the empire itfelf 
Accordingly, in the following year, Nadir Shah entered Hindoo- 
ilan,. and advanced to the plains of Carnawl, where Dowran had 
affembled the army, but was foon after killed in afkirmlfh. So 
ilhccrtain was the hate of things, even at this tithe, that Nadir 
Shah offered to evacuate the: empire for fifty lacks of rupees (Iralf a 
million). But the intrigues of the Nizam and his party, occafidned 
the weak.Emperor to throw himfelf on the clemency of the invader 
wlio entered Delhi, and: demanded 30 millions fterling, by way of 
xanfom.. Tumults,, mafiiicres, and famine, 7 were tlie refttit f 
1.00,000 of the inhabitants' were mallacred, and 62 millions of 
plunder,, were laid to be eolledted. Nadir married his fen to a 
grand, daughter of Aumngzebe, reftored Mahomed Shah to hiy 
throne, and returned to Perfia, after obtaining the ceffioh of -all the 
countries- lubjefl to Hindooftan, lying on the Wift of the Indus. 

His departure left the Nizam in pofiefiibn of the whole remain¬ 
ing power, of the empire and which he lacKficted to litf owh viewS. 
m the Deccan, where he eftablifhed an independant kingdom for 
himfelf. The Mahratta invasions of the Carnatic in 1740 and 
1741, and particularly the defeat and death of Dealt Ally (Nabob 
of Arcot) by their arms, called the Nizam home; after delegating, 
hie power at Court to his elded fon Ga d o’dien. 


cm the 1, provinces them- 




The 




. the Nizam, on his arrival,, fettled the Gatmfcfe ' tor the prefer, 
by placing Anwar o’dien, father of the prefent Mahomed Ally, in 
the-government, or NabobUiip of Arcot; which was then under- 
flood, to comprehend nearly the prefent Carnatic. ■ -• 

■Bengtfl became independant .oTDelhi a little before this time 
under Aliverdy Cawn » - and not long-after, -a vaft- army of 
Mahrattas, both, from Ppoaah and Berar (for they-were now divided 
ifito mo Hates) invaded it, -under the fen&iori of . the Emperor’s 
name, who being at a lofs to fa.tisfy their repeated demands, ta 
them to coiled for themfelves, the arrears of revenue, fence-the 
defedion of Aliverdy. About the feme time the Rohr-las, a tribe 
from the mountains that lie between India and Perfia, ere&ed.an. 
Independant Hats on the eaft of the Ganges, and within 80 miles of 
Delhi, . Very .ftrong fymptorns of the univerial difeblution of the 
empire, appeared, at this time, 

Nadir Shah died in 1747 : and in the confufion that followed, 
Abdalla, one of his Generals, feized on the caftern part of Perfia, 
and on the bordering provinces of India, that were ceded by .Maho¬ 
med Shah to Nadir j and thefe he formed into a kingdom, known 
at prefent by that of Candahar; or more familiarly by that of the 
AbdaHi* It comprifcs nearly the ancient empire of Glnzni, 

Mahomed Shah died the fame year, having reigned 29 years’: 
a long period, confidering the fate of his immediate predeceffors, 
and; the Rate of anarchy that prevailed fo universally in Hin- 
dooftan. : cfei,'Gf ::P "■ t ■:?' V'W ”-r’ r; " ; 

Ahmed Shah, fen of Mahomed, fecoeoded his father. In his 
reign, which laded about 6 years, the entire dividon of the remain ¬ 
der of the empire took place: nothing remaining to the houfe of 
Timur, feve a fenall territory round Delhi, together with the city 
itfelf (now no longer a capital) expofed to repeated depfedations, 
rnaflacres, and famines, by the contefts of invaders. The laft army 
that might be reckoned imperial, was defeated by the Rohillas, i:i 
1749 ; by which their independency was firmly edabiilhed it: the 
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cv$«fcnpaj,t of. the provihfce of Ddfei, Thtbjfates, or Jsts’, affin. 
' 4<H> tr ‘hs under booragc~Mi.ilI, ''efbib'li(lied-th 4 :iiiiel^, j and founded 
.'5 date in the province of Agra. ThcJOeccaft and, Bengal we have 
already fen', ufurped by their Viceroys, th-e-Nizam and Aliverriy : 
Onde was foisted .on by.Sei&ar* Jvk%.( father to the late Sujah Dow- 
*m,.. a&d -graridjatlier to the reigning Nabob of Oiide, AKuph 
Dtnylah)Allahabad by Mahomed Kooli: Malwa was divided be- 
i . tea the Pponah Mahrattas, and feveral native Princes* • and 'Ze¬ 
mindars : .Agimere reverted of eourfe, to its ancient lords, the 
Rajpoot 1 Princes: and,the Mahrattas, who had of date be&n making 
large ftrides towards tirtiverfai plunder, if not to Omyerfad empire j 
polfeiled, in addition to their fnare of Malwa, the greateft part of 
Luzerat, Bqrar, and Qriifay befides their, ancient domains in the 
Deccan; and were alternately courted and employed by different 
,p<ddes, and wiere become the Swifs of India p with this, deviation 
from the c,idiom of the European Swifs, that they ufhally paid 
tluinifel ves, inffead of being paid by their employers. Abdatja* as 
l. been laid, having .eftablifhed his new kingdom very early 
this reign, entered .Lahore and Moultan (or the Panjab) with a' 
y^W .t.o the conqued of them. The whole country of Mindboftan 
proper, was i’t .commotion from one extreme to the other: each 
party fearing the machinations or attacks of the other ; fo that all 
regular government was at an end, and- viiliany was pradfci&d rn 
every form. Perhaps, .in the aunals of the world, it has feldonv 
.happenedthat ■ the bends of. government were fo fuelcletily diilblved,. 
qverwr por-tion ox country, containing at lead do minions of inha¬ 
bitants*. • vm.-va-vL v * 

•' l4te, -.vizum .. died, -..ar a -very advanced age ■* , m lyySyand was 
jpc ( ^4cd by ; his fop Nazirjung, in prejudice to the rights of his 
ptdfA';fob* eC^.a^i,.' Vjzien to the,, nominal Eniperqr; The cdnteflsv 
that;. .fQllow.ed loan after, bet ween Nazirjimg,; ami- his nephew 

, ■ db,'V .■ 5 ». Lyd, o’ljien, Naii.rjimp;, .Salabtdjumr, Nwa- 

Til.ally [.he ptden! (cmbah.of .tlie pwcait, .and the only fumvor) .andJJaaialct Jwigi ° 
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Ateuf&r Jtpg,. for the throne of the Deccan j and between the 
ihtriilics of Anvvar.o’dien and Chr.nda r the .Nabofefhip <if* 

Arcot, ono of its provinces; occafloned ■ the French and Knglifh 
Ipjotjgftge H aumbries in the wars that , happened in •conicquence o 
them. the' the. French alone interfered;: in the hitter, 
b-pth rntlmp. i the j&rtglKh efpoidlng the caufe-of thp family of 
o’dien. . Theie wars • kited till theyear and onded,. 

aftpr i|)uch hldddfh^d by battle .and aflafnnauon, in-.Uxangs .M-t-tho-- 
tired . Ally, ...iecopd ion of Anwar o’dien. in the government of 
Argot i .. and. - Sttkbidj ung, h&tp of-the Mate. Nizam-alAVluluck. in. 
the foiibahfliip of the Deccan; the original difputwvfe being either 
dwiknated. or killed in battle- By this refuit, the Engl iih gained' 
the. paint Qi:ke.ftabliihing. their fecurity and: their influence in the: 
Carnatic wand the .French,. in addition to the loud advantage ot 
getding.'-poC^fli^t of the northern circars %. valued at-half a -million 
ftprling,.;of ivnpual revenue, gained the fplendid but unchain pri¬ 
vilege ,©f influencing the councils of the Nizam, by attending 
his perfon with their army, commanded by the celebrated M> 

Biufly. ; a Af ::+>!o t: tfl I }i. A§F f 0‘ ■■■ ?:; ' kf; : F F;§:FF i;$" : : F b 1 '.f : 

The Rfogul empire was now become merely nominal : and the 
^niperors.'muftf jn future be regarded as of no political con requeued, , 
ptherwife than as their names and perfon.s. w-ere made ule of by. 
different parties, Co forward their own view's. {hat the name and 
perfon of the funperor were of ufe, as retaining a conhderable de- 
tree-of veneration among the bulk of the people in. Hindooftart and 
the Peceatr, i&- : evident, from- the application made at- different: 
times, for grants of, territory, forcibly acquired by the grantee, but 
which required the Auction of the lord paramount, in order to 
reconcile the tranfaifion to the popular, or perhaps, vulgar opinion. . 
Thus every ufurper has endeavoured to fandtify his usurpation, by 
either .a real or* pretended grant from the Emperor-: and. others, b’y 

'Ijc geographical petition of the circars,- and the origin of the application of the term 
utribtexl to. them,, will tie found in- the latter part of this Introduction.. 
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opining pofMion of his perfon, have endeavoured to make their 
«$s pais for his. Another remarkable inftance of the effect of 
popular opinion, is, that the coin throughout the whole tradt, 
.known, by the name,of the Mogul empire, is to this day, jflruck in 
die name of the nominal Emperor,. , . , ■ 

Jp 1753» the Emperor Ahmed was depofed by Gazi *,. after 
having reigned about 6 years. In the preceding year, the Mahrat- 
tjis had, .been. called in, to allift in reducing the Jats, who were in 
ppffefflon of Agra, and become tro.ublefome neighbours to the 
Emperor : and in the prefent year, the Berar Mahrattas t { (lablifhed 
themfelves in Oritlii, by ceflion from Aliverdy, Nabob of Bengal; 
who was alfo compelled, for a fhort time, to pay them a tribute 
for Bengal and Bahar, amounting ,to one fourth of the dear revenue. 
This, together with the Mogul’s former per,million to cplledt the 
arrears of revenue due to him, is the foundation of their daitns 
on Bengal and Bahar i and which they have never .relinquished, 
although the times may have been unfavourable to their aijerfing 
tht® 0 y■:te?cc.'j«y,...A ;■ ■ : : Wff 

Allumguire H. grandfon of Bahader Shah, was placed on the 
nominal throne by Gazi, with the concurrence of Nidjib Dowlah, 
a Rohilla Chief, and commander of the army. Abdalla of Canda- 
har, was at this time in poffeflion of Lahore, and threatened Delhi. 
In. 1746, the Emperor, to get rid of Gazi, invited Abdalla to 
Delhi; who accordingly came, and laid that unfortunate city under 
heavy contributions ; not even fparing the lepukhres of the, dead; 
but being baffled in his attempt on Agra (held by the jats) he 
proceeded no farther eaftward, but returned towards Periia, in 
1758. ■ The Emperor and his family were now reduced to the 
lowelt pofflble ftate of royalty : alternately ibliciting the. affidance ■ ■ 

* It is neceihiry to obfcrve,, that -the Qasd jo’diea in qnefHon, is no* the perfon whom we 
haVe feen before, in the capacity of Vizier to Mahomed Shah ;' but his fon. But this is me 
Gazi, vyho is fo famous, or rather infunous, for afiaihnatioqs, and crimes of,almoil every other 
kind. Thd elder G:m perilled in an attempt to recover the pofTeffioh oi’ the pecdaii from his 
younger brother/Salatokljuiig, 1111752. ; — y ; . 
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of Abdalla, and of the MahmtaS • and as much 1# ct'rftad' of their 
allies;' Is of their ehemies, : 

diT'iydo, Allomgire was depofed and foiirHered by'O-azi.' /'fib 
fbb, the! pmi&if EmjpSsttwv - who took- the title df Shah Aulum, was 
then engaged in a fruit Ids attempt to ’reduce the Bengal province!?. 
He had fucceffively thrown hitnfelf,' on the Mahrattas,, Nicijib* 
Dowlah, and Sujah Dowfahy for prote&ion and aftftarice* but 
without fiitcefi; '' Mahomed Kuli bf Allahabad, however, received' 
Him : ’ and' it was by rneanS of an afhiy furnifhed by that Chifcf,. 
add bf 'Bui#aht : ilhg;' Zemindar Of Ik Hards,' that He wil ! 'ehdhied' tv 
enter the Bengal provinces, where he was joined by forrie refrMofy 
ZeiUindars of .Bahar, and made up- altogether a force of about 
6o,ooo men: but notwithfbmding his numbers, they were fo ill 
provided; that hb ended his expedition (in 176'f) by furrendering 
htnifeif iddfl BfittflV'^hi6- : hiad taken the field as allies to the Nabob 
of Bengal •, and who, ha-ring at that time no inducement to con- 
nedf their fortunes with life, lie applied with more fuccefs to- Sujah 
©bwlah, who, in Mahomed Kali's abfence, had feized on Alla-' 


Abdalla, had vifited Hindooftan no lefs than 6 tithes during' the 
kte feign - and appeared to have much mere influence in the em¬ 
pire than Allumgrre had. His fixth vifit, was in 1759 and (7605- 
when Delhi was again -plundered and almoft depopulated, although 
ddfing the time of Atirungzebe it was Itipbofed to contain two' 
militohS' of fbufev :: 

The- Mahra'ttaS in the midft of fchefe confuiioris and revolutions, 
daily gathered flrengtb. We find them engaged in every fcetie cf 
polities and warfare from Giizerat to Berigarj aiid from Lahore 
to the Garhatid. ■ PolTefTed of -fiich extenhve domains and vUft 
armies, they thought of nothing, lefs than driving out-Abdalla, and 
reftoring the Hindoo government, throughout the empire. Thus 
the principal powers of HindoolVan were arranged, in two parties ;> 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans: for the Jats joined the Mahrattas ; 

;. ' and 
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ajid .Stijah Dowla^, with- the ;:R^jUks>;'and;-ila|I}er IVfehomedan, 
Chiefs of Ids note, joined Abdail i: and a battle enfupd in the old 
fcene of warfare, the plains of 'Carnawl and Papniput; There 
were faid to be 15.0,000 Mahomedans, and no lefs. than■ 200,000 
\Khqfc caufe.trhe Jat^def^efk hofore, the ■battle:. Tim 
vkfi the molt important druggie that., had taken place,-finee the 
cpn tells, between Aurungeebe’s ibntv dir- 1,707. Victory declared 
for , AbdalJit,; after, ...a., battle inore ohflioate. and bloody ; th«p. - pny 
that the /.scores of M indcoflanwam probably fhew ; rthe carnage of 
the day, and the number of Malrratta prtlppers : taken, .wei^al'mofL 
incredible ; and-gre^t deeds -valopr.were performed on btJth.yfides. 
This battle was deciiiye of the prctenliom; of the Mahratlag, tc 
umyerii}! empire m Hipdooftan. They lpft the flower of. their 
army, together, with their bed: /Generals,; and from that , period, 
{5 761}* their power, has been fen-flbly op the .decline* > ■ .o-mfoT 
Abdalla’s,influence-at-Delhi, was now unlimited;; and ,he invited. 
Shah Aulum thither (then engaged., in Bahar, as, abovefiid) pro-, 
railing, to feat him on the throne of his anqeflprs. Tie, ■ hG’wever, 
flid not venture to truft. himfelf in the hands of Abdalja: who: 
therefore, as his prefence was required in Lahore, Where, the Scjks 
were on, the point of overpowering his garrifcns, iet up Jewarr 
Bu-cht, the ton of Shall Aulum for Emperor, under the tuition 
and protection of Nidjib, Dowlah ; from whom he exaded an -an¬ 
nual tribute. Thus, in flidt, Abdalla,became Emperpr of Delhi; 
and If his inclinations had led him to cftablifh himfelf in I-fii)doo~ 
flan, it is probable that he might have began a new dynafty of 
Binpepors, in liis own perfon. He meant, probably, at fome 
future time, to purfue his dpflgtis, whatever they were, either for 
himfelf or fpr the heir of the houfe of Timur, to which he had 
allied himfelf by a match with one of the Princefles, . His fen and 

# This is live perfon vmo vifited Mr. Harries at Lucknow, ,in x7?4> He was about 13 
y^arp-.olxkit thv. time .qf Mvifit ro JSfelKi. • v , ' , . 
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was the ntehern part 6f the prCvince of Delhi, in the. follow 
year, 1762, both the Juts' and Mdhrattas prelM- hard oft 
Dowlah, but he either baffled theth, or bought them • and. held 
his ground during his life tiiiie : arid then tranfmitied his'ecHintiy, 
which is chiefly fituated between the Ganges and Jumhk,' to Ills 
ion Zabeta Cawn, the prefem poffleilor. 

frnvthe' legal; Eitriperor (whole fon \vt have' jud feed in 


Hi 


the clvarabtet of his father’s reprefentative) Wi$ without’territory, 
and without friends* lave only a few' Omrahs who were attached hi 
his iamilf} and Were, like him, difpoffdibd of their property arid 
ftation. The expulfion of the'"'Nabob of-Bengali''Coflihi 'Aliy,'% 
♦**- *?««»!<*»• by drawing Sujah DoWlah into : thte quarrel, 


. 4 . 


was the means, once more, of bringing the 
into notice. But lip had more to hope from the fuccefs of the 
Britilh drins, 1 than thofe of la is patron, Sujah Dowlan : ahd the 
uninterrupted fuccefs’that attended them in 1763, 64, and’ 65/’by 
the difpferiion of the armies of Coffim Ally, and of Sujah DowldH) 
and by the entire conqueft of Oude and Allahabad ; left both "the 
rtowuk^ no hopes, -W Knm *h* Ai 


of 


Emperor 

the victor's; Lord Clive, who aiFthiied the government of I 
in lydy, itftored to Sujah,' all that had been Conquered from Mn; 
except the provinces of Corah and Allahabad ; which were kept as 
part of ; an eftabMfhment for the Empefbr : <it the fame time He 



ditiom of paying the Emperor 26 lacks of rupees (260,0661.) per 
annum, by way of tribute, or quit rent. The Corah provinces 
were valued at jo lacks more. Thus was a proviflon made for the 
Emperor: and a good bargain flruck for fire English: for Bengal 
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40^the-.ci-rcars .(might,be. efliainted sta--million and a hal£ net r#tehve, 
after the charges of the civil and'’military' eftablifhments.,. were paid, 
Tfe Emperor was to refide.. at ■ the cifeof Alkhafedy and was,,in 
butter, ibe .prote&kw, of the Engltfe, to whom he owed'aE 
tl|M he pfiTtiled, A treaty offeniive. and ‘deffeftvG was entered infos 
With Sujah Do'vvkh, Niibofo otf Cade : and his territories being 
lituated fo as to iortn a-barrier to oars, a competent force .Rationed 
within them, ■: ferved to guard both, at the fume time - and it Was? 
convenient to the .pofteffor of Chide, to. pay the expense of it, as if 
it: bad been retained for his fervice only. j» '■■>•■ ■ A^-W. : iAvi iny 
It Was, however, the misfortune of the Emperor, that he could 
apt : accommodate his mind to the ftaridajtl. of his circturiflanees j. 
alithongb thelc were' far more favourable «ow, than at any other 
period of feis-,life But being the lineal defendant of : the houfe of 
Timur, he, afpired to, potffefs the capital city of his'aseellors j and: 
in grafping at this ffedow, hsdoft the fiihftance of what he already: 
podcitod. For after-about 6 years quiet refidence at Allahabad, her 
put himftlf into the fends of the Mahrattas;, who promifed to feat 
him on the .throne of Delhi: thole very Mahrattas, who had 
wrelied the faired ©f his provinces from Ids family; and wbdfe 
objeft was to get. pclTeftion of the reft: and who intended to life 
his perfon and name, as one.of the means of accomplishing it,. A 
epffion of thp Comb provinces to the Mahrattas,. was the immediate 
eonfeqnence, of this, connexion and had not the Englilh inter¬ 
pos'd, the Mahrattas would have eftablilheti themfdves In tfet 
.important angle ,of the Dooab, which commands the navigation Of 
the ,upper part of the river Ganges, and the whole courfe of the 
Jumna - and which would have brought them aim oft dole to out 
doprs: befifeS; the .evil, of extending their influence and power:; 
and of feeding their hopes of extending them Ml further. The 
principle on which the Britifti Government-aefted, was this: they 
eonlkkred the Corah, dec. provinces, which by right of conqueft; 
were originally theirs, as having reverted again to them* when they 


were 


were. ajienated frpm .the purpofes, for. which-.they .-had. been ori g u 
nally grafted to the Emperor; and applied to the purpofe of ag¬ 
grandizing, a power, which was inimical- to them and to their allies. 
They therefore took pofleffion of. thofe provinces again, and imme¬ 
diately ceded them to the Nabob of Oude, for a valuable confidera » 
turn. Indeed,, it was a miftake originally,,. not to rettor'e the pdf- 
fdfton of them to Sujah Dowlah, in common with the-' reft df {$& 
territories: and to fettle a certain ilipend in lieu of them, to the 
Emperor: for they, forming the frontier towards the Mahrattas 
and Jats, ftiould have been placed in hands, that were better af>ld 
to defend them.' ■■■.- . ..... i'fl 

The Mogul, however, .went to Delhi; thereby leEng all that he 
had acquired from the -Britifh ; and has ever ftrice been a kind of 
ffatC priioner: living on the produce of a trifling domain, Which 
be, holds by a tenure of fufterancej allowed him partly out of vene¬ 
ration for Jus aneeftors* and partly for the ufe of his name. It 
rnuft he allowed, that the Princes of Hindooftan, have generally 
fhewn- a due regard to the diftrefles of. fallen royalty (when life has 
been fp'ared) by granting Jaghires, or penfions.. Ragohah’s, is a 
cafe in point. . The private diftrefles of Shah All am (it: is almoft 
mockery to call him the Great Mogul, or Emperor) were, how- 
• prclhng, during Mr. Haflings’s laft journey to Oude (1784) 
that his fon Jewan Bitcht came to folicit afliftance from the Engli-fli, 
hince the peace of 1782; Madajee Sindia, a Mahratta Chief, and 
the poffdlbr of the principal part of Malwa, has taken the lead at 
Delhi j and has reduced feveral places fituated within the diftrifts 
formerly pofleffed by the fats, Nudjuff Cawn, and the Rajah of 
Joinagur: and it may be concluded that Sindia has in view to ex • 
tend his ;conquefts on the fide of Agi there : and to eftablilh for 
hinifelf, a conhderable Rate, or kingdom. 

It might he expefied that the Rajpoots of Agtmerc, &c. would 
be iels averfe to receiving a Sovereign of their own -relmioh, than 
ihey we?s to ■ iwbaiit tin: Mahpnicdan Emperors: ;vnd, more- 
" 1 2 


over 
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over, that it would be more for the in tereil of their people., to he 
fubje&s, than, tributaries, of the Mahrattes; • thdfe being mild' as 
Governors, although the moil unfeeling, as cqlledtors of tribute, 
or as enemies: yet it appears, that they entertain the greateft jea- 
loufy of Sindia's aelxgns ; the accomplishment- of which wpuld 
make their Princes fink into a Bate of greater infignificance, than 
tft.e) ; nrehait prefent.. ■If ikW yh. 

In. a country j& fhiitful of revolutions, 1 it is difficult to- fore~ 
fee the e^ent of Sindia’s preferit iheafiires y hut they point ftrongly 
towards railing him to the head of the Wdhtrn Mahratta ftate, 
hr to that of a new empire founded on its > ruins. The pro-- 
Vinifes of 1 Agra-and'Delhi, and that whole 'neighbourhood, are in 
the moil wretched Bate that can be conceived.. Having been the 
leiat of continual wars for near 50 years, the country is almoft depo- 
jmlalddji-a&i thofe of the lands. Of cofeffe, are lying : waffe : the 
wretched inhabitants' not' daring to provide more than the bare 
means of fubfifience, for fear of attracting, the notice of thofei 
whole trade is pillage. Nothing but the natural fertility of the 
foil, and the mildnefe of the climate, could have kept up any de¬ 
gree of population; and rendered the.fovereignty of it, at this day, 
Worth contending for. '§0 that a traft of "country, which pofielTes 
every advantage, that can- be derived from, nature,, contains- the mol 
3hlferabfe.nf ihEabUants. t fo- dearly do mankind pay.for the ambition 
of their faperlory; wfcp, nd.f-calculat.ing their powers, think they 
cdh’gdvC'rh as; much as they can conquer. In ■ the Mpgul empire; 
many parts of it were iooo miles diftant from the feat ef govern¬ 
ment ; and: accordingly its hiftory is one lefipn to Kings 

not to graip. at too much dominion; and to mankind,, tp circ.uny 
.fcribe the undertakings of their rulers..' /fi’u fe.c# G. , • 

It is highly improbable that the houie of Timur will ever rife 
again, or be of any confeqnence in the politics of Hindoofi;?:;i. I ft 
It was in 1525 that the dynafiy of Great Moguls,. beg$n;,fQ that, 
reckon mg toi the prefenf time, it h%S jaded. -262 years: a Ippg period 
for that country. 
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WE have frequently had occafion, in the courfc of die ahov 


.fjtetch, to nation the Mahrattas s and as the rife apd, progrefs 
of that date*.is of much importance to : the general hifiory of the 
Recline of Jydogul empire j and fo remarkabk.m itfelf rr f^om the 

fuddennejfs of iq growth ; it.ipay not bp. improper to give a ihor>; 
hiftory of it, in; ,an jttnintprrppt^f narrative $. .although %ne part, of 
the foaner one may be reputed. 

The origin anti figpufipgtion of the word. Mah.rat.tca (or Mo- 
RATTOE) has of late been very much, the fubje&'. of enquiry and 
diieuihqn, in India: and various fanciful cppjeftpres liAve been 
made, concerning it. We learn, however, from Fcri&ta * . that 
Mar hat was the name of a province in the Deccan.; and that, it 
Comprehended Baglana (or Bogilana) and other diiki&s,' ivhich at 

' * f t,", ' ; *' V-V.i-V -Aif,f f'VjU XQ •'v?’4'T“,? 

.This \t\favm$uqti occurs not only in Fejriihta’s h 5 ,(lory of Hindoaftanv of the 

Deccan, &c. likewise'*' T‘he former vve have before fpoken of", as being tranllaud by CoJ. 
Dow: but the;lattet has never yet* made its appearance in any European inngange. it E ex* 

S e&ed, however, that the public will iboa be in pofleffion of it, from the hands of C'apt. 

onhehatt-Scott,' who has already exhibited a* fpecmieii of one part of his intended work-;- and 
hies engaged, fo complete it, on conditions, which the public:, on their part, appear to have 
performed. Ferifhtii lived in the Court of Ibrahim Atidil Shah, Krug ot Vtfiajpdur ; who Was 
coxeinporary with J..eha.ngu^e in the beginning of the Dll century J^rifhm’s hiilory of the 
’ Deccan J , &c* opens to bur view, the knowledge of an empire that has icarcely been heard of, 
in Europe. Its-Emperors of the Bam- yi in bah dyiulty (which commenced- with* Haifa a Caccf, 
A. D. 134,7) appear to have exceeded in power and iplendour, thple of Delhi ; eVen at the 
moll flourishing periods .of their hillory . The feat of government. was at Caluergw (ice Orme-s 
Hillorical Fragments p. cxxxvi.) which was centrical to the great body of the empire ; and is 
at this-day a eon Adorable city. Like other overgrown empires* it fell to ; pieces with its own 
weight .1 and out of it were formed four pptept kingdoms, under the name*. of Vifuipoui (pro¬ 
perly Bejapour) Gokonda, Berar, and Amedilag-ufwhofd pVrtibaiir limits ; ' and ■ mferibr 
.'ncmbers, we aye not .well informed of. ^ Ejtch of thcle fuhfiiled with. - a. copiiderable 
degree of* power, until the Mogul conquelt; and tKe"tw6 Srlt, as we have ieea above, ’ pre- 
fervid, their independency until the time-of. Aumogxebe: it is worthy of remark , that the four 
Mpnarchs of thele kingdoms, like the Cadhrs and. Fcolemies,.. had each of them a. name, ar 
tide, common to the dyhafiy to which -her' belonged-; and which ivefe derived from the reipC/ffii e 
. founders. Thus, the Kings of Vihapour, wore ftyled Audil (or Adil) Shah ; thole of - Gol- 
A’bt'ida, Cutiub Shah ; ;;rtd thole of Berar and Anmdnny ur, i'Azan: Shah;and ’■AnVu-.l’Shah. 
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prefent form the moil central part -of the Mahratta .domatti jBttfe. 
The original meaning of the terni Marhat,, like that of moil; other 
proper nattoes, is unknown ; but that the name of the nation in 
quell ion, is a derivative from it, cannot b« 
mioiriy of FeriJfhta may bo received without the Imallefl .fufpicion pf 
error, or of defigh to eilablifli a favourite opinion, when it is.pon- 
lidefed that he wrbtd, at a period, when the inhabitants of t^e pro r 
vince of MarhAt did not exift as an independant nation j, but were 
blended with the Other fubjefled Hindoos of the Deccan. Bdides 
the tellimony of Fefilhta, there is that alfo of Ni 32 |m-ul~.Deen .'% 
ari author who wrote at an earlier period j and yvho relates, in his 
general hiftory of Hindoo flan, that one of the Kings of Delhi, 
made an excurfxon from Deogur (Dowlatabad) 'into_ the neighbouring 
■pfmittce £j/‘MAftHAT' J-P;' ' Py’j. ■- 

Sevajee may be confidered as the founder of the Mahratta, 
Empire. His ancellry is not very clearly afcertainpdj, but the 
moft commonly received opinion, is, that his grandfather was an 
illegitimate ion of a Ran a of Oudipour, the chief of the Rajpoot 
Princes ; the antiquity of whole houfe may be inferred from Pto¬ 
lemy. (See the Memoir, page 153.) The mother of this illegiti¬ 
mate foil is faid to have been an obfcure perfon, of a tribe named 
Bohfola (fometimes written Bouncello, and Boonlla) which name 
,#as illumed by her ion, and continued to be the family name of 
his clefcendants, the Rajahs of Sattarah, and Berar. After the 
death of his-father (the Rana of Oudipour) he having fuffercd fptne 
indignities from his brothers, on the fcore of his birth, he retired 
in difgaft to the Deccan, and entered into the fervice of the Ring 
of Bejapour (vulgarly Viiiapour). The reputation of his family, 
added to his own perfonal merit, foon obtained for him a diflip- 

Nizam-ul-Deen, was an officer in the court of Acbar; and wrote a general Id dory of 
■ lItnfiooilan,wlnch he brought down to the 40th year of that Emperor. 

+ Tim alfo occurs in Feriflita’s hiftory of Hiindooftan. It was m reign of Alfa I. 

1312. See alfo page lii, of the JntrodudViop. ■ 
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Wt'Ink to tki armfcs «T the King o{ Vi&pcmr'in veliich he 
vwts fucceedtd by ins fort. But his grandfdft, Sevajee, who way 
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w^s the progrels of his conqueils, that lie was grown fo*rmicl ; ab!e to: 
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the artni^s of the Mogul empire, before Aurung«ebe*s acceihon to 


bg before "that period, feized on the principal part ..pf 
ie hibuntairioug province or Baglanaj and the low country of 
Cofiatn, fituatti between it and the weftern fea. H'<? hacf.aifb 
acquired from the kingdom of Viiiapour, the important fortrefs of 
Pairinela, which commanded an entrance into the heart .of it, froiii 
the fide of Baglana f together with ieveral other places of ftrength, 
In the Carnatic, he had pofifeffion of Gingee, together w ith an ex- 
fenfive diftriift round it*: and this perhaps may be co.ufidered 
rather as an usurpation-of. one of the /iliapour conqueils, than as 
ail acquifition made from the original Sovereign of theCarpatib : 
for the King of Vifiapour appears to have poffd&d the fouthem part 
of the Carnatifc, including Tanjbre -f*. Great part of the h'iftoryof 
Sevajee will be found in Mr, O'rme’s hiftorical fragments of the 
Mogul empire: and is well worth the reader’s attention. At his 
death, which happened in i68o, his domains extended front the 
northern part of Baglana, near Surat, to the neighbourhood of the 
Portitgttefe d'iftriifts of Goa, along the fea coaft ; but probably .not 
very far inland, beyond the foot-of' the Giuts, and other ranges of 
mountains, which may he confidered as branches of them: for 
Aurung'Stebe’s amiy Kept the field in Vifiapour, at that period, and 
nebefiariiy ftraitened Sevgjee’s quarters on that fide. Thefe cqn- 

* The French obtained the grant of Pondicherry ujf 1674, from a Rajah of Gingee, who 
■acknowledged ■ th« Xing of Narhoga ns his fijjperibr'; but thtt latter, war. kt the fame time, 
dependant 6n \ ifmpour. Sevajee took pddcihdh of C?itigee, about the year *677; arid coft-* 
.tinned the above grant* in t6$o. 

f I am ignorant of the period, when the Mahratta Prince, vvhafe defeendants ^nowhofd 
Tanjortj came into the pofletfkm of it* 

quefts 
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quefts were the fruits of hardy and perfevering valour j partly, ac¬ 
quired in defpight of Aurungzebe* then in. the zenith of his power. 
Sevajee had alfo plundered Surat and Golconda -• and even attacked 
Goa, when the Portugucfe power was at its height. His ion Sant- 
bstjee, though poflefled of confiderable ability both as a ftatefman 
and a foldier, fell a facrifi'ce to debauchery. In one of his loofe 
cxcur lions, lie was treacheroufly feized on, and cruelly put to 
death, by Aumngxebe, in 1689. This, however, produced no 
fubtntffion on the part of the Mahrattas; who Hill inerealed in 
power, though not fo rapidly as before. The Roman Rate had 
fcarcely a hardier infancy: and the mountains of Gat te, which 
die]ter from the ftormy Monfoon, the countries that are fituated 
to the leeward of them, afforded alfo a fhelter to this rifing 
.. 

Sahoo, or Sahojee (vulgarly, Saow or Sow Rajah) fuceeeded his 
father Sarabajee, at. a very early age; and as he inherited the ability 
and vigour of mind of his immediate anceftors, and reigned more 
than 50 years; great part of it at a feafon, the mod favourable for 
the ■ aggrandizement of a Rate, that was to rife on the ruins of ano¬ 
ther ; the Mahratta power grew up to the wonderful, height that 
we have beheld it at. For the confufions occafioned by the dis¬ 
puted fucceflion among Auriingzebe’s fons, and their defcendants, 
opened a wide field to all adventurers : and particularly to this 
hardy and enterprifing people, bred in the fchool of war add difci- 
pline j and who had (hewn themfelves. able to contend even with 
Aunangzfcbe hioifelf. The conquefts a'tchieved under Sahoojee, 
are a/lotiidling to thofe who do not know that Hindooftan is fo full 
of military adventurers, that an army is foon colieded by 1 ant enter- 
priling Chief, who holds Out to his followers a profpefit of plunder f 
which the then diftrafted ftate of the empire, afforded the mold 
ample means of realizing. At the time of Sahoojee’s death, which 
happened in 174c, the Mahratta Rate or empire had fwallowed up 
the whole traft from the wdtern Tea to Oriffaq and from Agra to 
* w the 
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the Carnatic: and almoft all the reft of Hindooftan, Bengal ex¬ 
cepted, had been over-run and plundered. They were engaged in 
almoft every fcene of war and politics throughout the whole coun¬ 
try ; although it dpes not appear that .they took any . part: in the 
cpnteft between Nadir Shah and Mahoined, in 1738-9 ; except by 
availing themfelves of the' abfence of Nizam-ft-Muluck, to commit 
depredations on his territories in the Deccan. Probably they- 
thought that more advantage would arife to them, from the dis¬ 
orders confequent on. Nadir Shah’s invafion, than by their- affifling 
the Etrjperor in repelling him : we are alio to confider the advanced, 
age. of Sahoojfee, at that time. 

It is difficult to trace the progrefs of the Mahratta conquefts, 
according to the order of time, in which they were. made. We 
find them taking part in the difputes between Aurungzebe’s de- 
fc^hd|pt.s. a.tDelh,i 4 ^gs. ..eiirly,as ,1718,:' hut .it was not,; till 173-5, 
that they found themfelves ftrong enough to-demand a tribute foonft 
the. Emperor, Mahomed. Shah. This demand terminated as- we 
have before ob&rved, in the acquifttion of the greateft part of the' 
line province of Malwaj and in a grant of a,fourth part o£ the net 
revenues of the other provinces in general. This proportion being- 
natned in the language of Hindooftan, a Chout, occasioned the 
future demaiKis of the Mahrattas to be denominated from it: al¬ 
though they are by no means limited, to that proportion, except in 
cafeswhere an exprefs co.rn.pad has taken place: as in feme in- 
ftances,, between the Berar Mahrattas and the prefent Nizam of the 
Deccan. They alfo,, about the year 1736, took part in the dif¬ 
putes between the Nabobs of A root, in the Carnatic ; within which 
diftridy the principal European fettlements on the coaft of Choro- 
maudel, are litufited : which difputes eventually engaged the French 
and Engiifti Eaft ,India Companies, in foeaes oThoftility for fevcral 
years, as has been before obferved. 

I he iuccellpr of Sahoojee, Ram Rajah, who fueceeded in 1740^ 
was a weak Prince : and it happened in the Mahratta ftate, as iiv 

all 
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al,l d,efpohC Rates of rapid growth, and recent formation, that, great 
part-of what was gained by the ability pf one dcfpot, was/loft- by 
the imbecility of another. The two principal officers of the Rate, 
the : P.$iJfcwabi or .■ Miniller, and the Bukjhi,. or .Commander in 
Chief, agreed to divide the dominions of their matter: Bajirow, 
the TRfhwah, affuming to himfelf the government of the wettern 
provincesj. and Ragojec, the .Bukflii, the eaftern provinces ; the 
former .continuing-at Poopahi, the ancient capital; the other fixing 
hi? rehden.ee, at Nagpour in Berar. 

The , JkiRfwah is find to have confined the Rani Rajah to the 
fortrefa of Rattarah (about 5c miles from Poonah) and then admh 
nilfered the, government in his name. It is probable,, from other 
accounts, that Sahoojee, during the latter part of his reign, had, 
by; a long and unrevoked delegation of power to the Parfbwah, pre¬ 
pared the minds of,the people for this meafure ; which, to them, 
hardly appeared to be a change : as Sahoojee, in a manner, that 
himfelf up in S.attarah, an,d fpldom appeared in any ad; of govern¬ 
ment. There is fome degree of analogy between this part of the 
hitlory of the. Paifbwahs, and that of the Mayors of the palace, 
in, Trance, 

So violent a partition of the empire by its Minifters, encouraged, 
as might be expeded, the ufurpations of others, according to the 
degree of power or opportunity, poflefled by each : fo that in the 
cou.rfe of a few years, the Rate became, from an abfolute monarchy, 
a, mere confederacy of Chiefs ; and the loofeit example of feudal 
government, in the world.. The two Chiefs of the divided empire 
purfued each their plans of conquett, or negotiation, .fcparately; 
on, the general principle of refpeding each others rights. The 
local fituation of the Berar Chief, who was lqfs powerful than the 
other, led him to, a clofe connexion-with the Nizam; though not 
profefledly in oppofition to the Poonah Chief. 

The invafion of Bengal (of the carries of which we have fpoken 
in -page Ixix) was undertaken by both the Mahratta Rates in 1742, 

and 
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and 1743 s with armies, faid to contain 80,000 horfemeri each. 
The leaders of thefe armies appearing each to aft for hrm'felf, the 
confequence was, that the wily Aliverdy found means' to bribe one 
party, arid to few diflenfions between both : by which ihe cbnfe- 
quenees were left dreadful to the Bengallers, than they otherwife 
nuift have been. Still, however, they are remembered with hoB- 
ror : and I have myfelf beheld many of the obj efts of their wanfoti 
barbarity, mutilated and defaced. As 160,000 hbrfemen Were lei 
loofe, Over the level country on the weft of the Ganges .} and the 
capital, Moorfliedabad,. being, 12 miles from that river, it todk cut 
oft* from all Yupplits of provifions and neceftfaries until Al'iv'erdy 
doiibly intrenched the road leading from the city to theGftigest 
and thus fupplies were conveyed in fafety to the city, which wa's 
indofed by another intrenchtnent, or rampart, of about' r8 miles, 
in circumference. The Mahrattas, did not depart out of the pro¬ 
vinces, until the year 1744.$ when they had coHefted a wait mafs 
®f plunder, and had eftafeKfhed the claim of the Chant': which, 
however,, was never regularly paid. The Berar Mahrattas having-, 
fome years afterward, obtained- pdfleffion. of the Oriffa province,, 
partly by conqueft, partly by ceffion. from Aliverdy, their proximity 
to Bengal, from which they were feparated only by a dial low river,, 
afforded them frequent opportunities of plundering its frontier pro¬ 
vinces. And it was not till the year 1761, when 1 Cofltm Ally, 
Nabob of Bengal, ceded the provinces of Burdwan and MidnapoUf,. 
to the Englifb, that the Mahrattas ceafed to plunder: them. The 
demand of the chout, however, although made occafionally, pre¬ 
vious to the edition of Bengal to- the Eiiglifh, had never been en¬ 
forced : and during the Wat of 1780* when -almoft all' the powers, 
of Hindooftan were leagued together againft the EhglHh, it was 
very feebly, if at all, infilled on, although the Berar Rajah had ah, 
army at Cattack. 

* The city of MoorfheclabacL is fitoated on the wdtenunoft branch of the Ganges r whish 
branch is navigable only during apart of the year. See Appendix> page 259. 
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Tfc; adminiftrati'on of Ba}irow was as vigorous as could poffibly 
be expected, conlidefing how the reins of government had been 
haekened. Io the Mahratta empire, it was glorious: for he 
wretied out of die hands of the Portuguefe, the fortrefs of Bafleen, 
and the iiiand. of Salfette, near- Bombay; places that flood in the 
nexf degree of importance, to Goa. He died in 1759, leaving the 
Paiihwafbip,; 'Which was now confidered as an hereditary enablifh- 
ment, to his fon Balkjee, 

At this period the Mahrattas puftied their conquefts into the 
Panjab, and even to the banks of the Indus. But the time was 
approaching, when, this hidden elevation (which feettts* in fome 
inftancesat lead, to operate in dates as in individuals) was to ferve 
only to make their downfall more conspicuous. They and Abdalla, 
l.vad given eacn other mutual umbrage : and the wars that enfufed 
between them, which ended with the famous battle of Panniput, 
of which we have already .given an account, in pagelxxiv, was-de- 
cilive of the pretenhons of the.(Mahrattas as hfindoos, to univerfal 
empire, in Hindooflan ; which they at that time (176r), found 
thernfelves flrong enough to dilpute with the Mahoraedans. 

Ballajee died loon after, lo him lucceeded his fon IVTaderow, 
a youth. T he Alahrattas had now abated of their ardour for dif- 
tant expeditions, and their quarrels were chiefly with their neigh¬ 
bour, the IN mam,; whom they by degrees, ./tripped of a coqfldera- 
l>le portion of his territories pn the north, and weft of' Aurunga- 
badv Maderow died in 1772 ; and was lucceeded by his fon Na~ 
rain Row, who was murdered the following year, by Ragobah, his 
uncle ; and fon of Bajirow, the firft Pailiiwah who affumed the 
fbvereignty. The atrocity of this crime, made the author of it 
(who had been a General of reputation in the war againft Hyder 
Aliy., and the Nizam) detefted by the body of the people,' and 
caballed againft' by the chiefs : he befides, failed in the obj.edt of 
clearing 1 1 is way to the Paifhvvafhip : for the Widow of Narain pro¬ 
duced-, a, boy, who was acknowledged Heir. ur ' ■ 


Ragobah 
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Ragobah, who flood in need of allies, had engaged the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in his caufe ,*. with whom a treaty, very advan¬ 
tageous to the Englifh* and indeed, embracing the principal ad¬ 
vantages fo long deflred by the Eaft India Company, was entered 
into : and the fleet and army belonging to the Prelidency of Bom¬ 
bay, were accordingly put in motion, to lecond, the views of Rago- 
bah; and to fee u re the advantages derived from the treaty. Hofli- 
Jities were commenced both by fea and land ; and the iflaud of 
Sali'ette, feparated from Bombay only by a narrow channel of the 
fea, was -taken, pofleflion of by die Engli flu. This was a moft 
defirqable acquifi.tion ; as the fettlemen.t of Bombay pofleifed nor ter¬ 
ritory, beyond the extent of the final 1 Bland in which it is i?mated , 
and conlequentiy depended on foreign fupplies for its fub- 


Alienee.. 
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About . 

this time, the Council 

General of Bengal w; 

as inve. 


with a controlling power, over the other fetdements in India : and 
the Mahratta war not meeting their approbation. Col. Upton was 
lent to Peonah in 1776, to negociate a peace (iinee known by the 
name of the treaty of Pooroondar) d>y which Ragobah was to re¬ 
nounce his pretenfions, and to receive a penfion for life : and the 
Englilh were to retain pofleflion of balfette. But in the end of 
1777, tire Bombay Government again qfpoufed the caufe of Rago- 
bah ; which mcafure terminated in a disgraceful convention, by 
which the Bombay army retired to their fettlemenb; and Ragobah 
furreudered to his enemies.. Being of Bramir, race, his life was 

fpured. v / : . 

The war that ..followed between the Englifh atjd the Mahrattas, 

of the latter, after the, arrival oi 

brigade of the Bengal army, under General Goddard: and wall at¬ 
tended with the conquefl, on the part of the Englilh, of the litiefl 
p uts of Guzerat, and the Concan j including the important for- 
trefies of Bafleen and Amedabad- j in Ihort, of the whole country 
from Airiedabad to the river Penn j and inland, to the foot o.f the 

Gauts* 
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Cants. And on the fide of Ourie, the province of Gohud, and 
other didrkTs, together with the celebrated fortrefs of Gwalior, 
'Were' reduced * and the'war carried into the heart of Malwa. But 
the dkpehces of a fuceefsful war, may be too grievotis to be borne: 
and as a war with Hyder Ally had broke, out in j780, and dill con¬ 
tinued, it Was juftly edeemed a mod definable advantage to effedt a 
peace with the Mahrattas ; after detaching Siridia, the principal metn- 
!Vei-'bf that date, froth the confederacy. This peace was negocrated In 
1 j'8 2 'and 1783, by MV. David Anderfon ; whole fervices on that 
memordhle occafioh, claiifi, as is laid in another place, the united 
thanks of Gr&t Britain ahd Hindooftah. All the acquifitibns made 
«i»£itig 'the wai-j' Wefe’given ’tip, fave Salfette, and the fmall iflands 
htuated within the gdlf formed by Bombay, Salfette, and the 
continent. ’■. '' ■' '■ ' ■ K 1 ' 

iThb' government at Poohah, during the minority, was Shared 
atfidng'a junto of Miniders i arid it is probable that fo long a mi¬ 
nority, may yet make fome effential changes in the coriditution of 
a date, to accudomed to revolutions in the fuperidf departments of 
its government.. The prefent Paithwah, by name' Madarow (ibri of 
Narain Row, as beforementioned) was bom in 1774. 

The eaftern Mahratta State, or that of Berar, under Ragojee, 
kept itfelf more free from foreign quarrels, than the other : but 
had in- fliare of intedine wars. For Ragojee, dying', after a long 
reign, left four fons, Janojee,. Sabajee, Modajee, and Bembajee. 
The Sfd fuceeeded his father : but dying childleis, in 1772, a 
civil war commenced between Sabajee and Modajee : the former of 
whom fell, in 1774; and the latter dill holds the government of 
Berar, &c.: and Bexnbajee adminiders thofe of Ruttunpour and 
Sunribnlpour, under him : though, I believe, with' lefs redrairit 
from his fupdrior, than is ordinarily impofed on Governors of pro¬ 
vinces. Ragojee, the father of the prefent Rajah of Berar, being a 
defeendant of Sevajee, the original founder of the Mahratta date, 
the prefent Rajah is therefore by defceht,, the lawful Sovereign of 

the . 
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the wjiole Mahratta ftate; the Poonah branch being extind* : hut 
it appears that he wifely prefers the peaceable pofieffioo of his own 
territories, to riiki.ng. the lots of them., where- the objedt is no more 
than the nominal .government of an empire, .which even manifefts 
fymptoms of fpeedy djifolution. 

It is not likely, that either of the Mahratta Hates will icon .be*; 
come formidable to the other powers of Hindooftanc The eafletfe 
hate,has not refowrees for it; and as for .the weftern, it cannot, well 
happen there, -urtt-il feme one of its-Chiefs has gained fuch; an. ,afesn- 
dancy over the. reft, as to re-unite that : wer,. to which. the. 

late confnhons in their government, gave birth- It requires feme 
length of time to reduce a feudal government to a fmipk mo¬ 
narchical one: and till then, theweftern Mahratta Hate cannot be 
formidable, to the Eritifli power, at leaft. If Sindia proceeds with 
his conquefls to the north and weft, anti eftabliftics a new empire 
in Malwa, See* this Mahratta ftate (the weftera.) muft be ex- 
tingufthed} and Inch a- new empire-would, perhaps, prove more, 
.formidable to Chide, and to the Britifh interefts, in confequenee, 
than any power, we have beheld ftnee the firft eftablifhment of .the 
Britiflr influence in India, 

Some -believe that a Rajah of Sev&jee -s fine. is fUU 15 v'u\$ ' fhut up "in 'the- fortrerfj; of Sat 
t»rah# It is certain that the new Pailliwahs m thither, to receive ,the aivdhuirc p.f theur officu; 
nS they were accustomed to do, in fomier times : whether ftScft a Rajah be in exigence i" of • 
othewlif, h of no impouauoe to the ftate f 33 jnatteir* are now conlikuted.. 
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AMONG the new powers that arofe on the downfall of the - 
empire, we muft not forget to mention the French and - 


Ejvglifh. . As, for she Portoguefej. their power had pal): its meridian, 
before tins period: befides, their views being (apparently) confined, 
altogether to traffick, they wifely made choice of idfolar fitua-* 
tions.;’fuoh as Goa, .Bombay, Sal let te, Din, &c.; and never-- ap~' 
pear-'to. have poiTelied any very confiderable extent of territory/ 
although- they kept on foot a large army of Europeans. The 
Dutch fyftem. was nearly die lame : and their, prosperity,in a great 
meafure, grew out of the misfortunes of.- the -Fomigtiefe j who 
hiving fallen under the dominion of Spain, became obnoxious as 
well to the jealoufy of rivallfeip, as to the revenge of the Hol¬ 
landers. .-4. .a-.rp;^. -xrf'- : ; .- - t .A^:c;A: 

The French power was but of Abort duration, but remarkably 
brilliant. It was a bright meteor, that dazzled at iirft, but which 
foon burnt itfelf out, and left their Eaft India Company in utter 
darknefs. It commenced during the government of M. Dupleh: 
at Pondicherry, in 1749 .. The French havi ng ufiifted a Sou bah of 
the Deccan in mounting the throne, attended his future Heps with 
an army, and eftabiilhed an influence in. his councils, that promifed 
to be permanent: but which vanifhed very early, by the mere 
breatfoofi Court intrigue: for while M. Bufty, at the head of the 
French army* was at Sanore, in the weftern quarter of the penin- 
fula (in 1756) a quarrel with the Mini tier of the Sou-bah, eflfe&ed 
the difmiflion of the French. They were then compelled to retreat 
through- an enemy’s country for near 300 miles, until, they reached 

Hydra- 
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Hydrabad ; where they fortified themfelves, and waited for a rein¬ 
forcement from Mafulipatam, their neared; fcttlement which was 
upwards of 200 miles from Hydrabad. Great ability was difcovered 
by M. Bufiy, on. this memorable oecalion: an account of which,, 
as well as of M. Bully’s warfare and negotiations in general, will be 
found at. large, in Mr. Orme’s invaluable hiftorv of the military 
tranlaffcions of the Britilh nation, in Hindooftan. At Hydrabad, 
the quarrel was compromifed : and the following year (1757) and 
part of the next, was fpent. by M. Buffy, in reducing the refractory 
Rajahs, or Zemindars, in the northern citcars * and in affilling fche. 
Saubah in the execution of his own plans. But in the niiidft of. 
thefe tranfadions, he.was fuddenly recalled into the Carnatic, fey. 
M. Lally 5 who determined to colled the whole force of the French, 
within that quarter; fo that the Soubah was left at full liberty to 
accede to the propofols of the Eogiifh, Lally was alio juftly atS*. 
cufed of being jealous of the fame of M. Buffy . 

The drears, the fruits of M. Buffy’s wars and negociations ia 
the Deccan (and which had been obtained in 175.3) y et remained to 
the French : but Colonel. Clive, who was at this time Governor of 
Bengal, with that promptitude and deciiion which fo hrongly 
marked his character, feized on them, with a force from Bengal, 
in i 759 i although they were defended by a much iuperior one : 
and the French were deprived of reiburces to carry on the war in 
the Carnatic. So that Lally failed to accomplilh the purpofes for 
which the- French intereft in the Deccan had been, relihqmOiedi 
namely, that of expelling the. Epgliib from the Carnatic : for, o.n,. 
the contrary, the French not only loll all their poffedionsr 
in. that quarter, but in every other part of India. Thus,; 
their, poiitical exillence may be laid to begin, in .174.9-.ii 
and. to end in. 1761, by the capture of their principal fettle-, 
mentj Pondicherry, They appear to have been the firft Euro¬ 
pean power,, tfeat trained the natives of India, to regular. diici->; 
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piine .*$ as well .as the fir ft who let the-example of acquiring terri¬ 
torial poffeffipm, of any great extent, in India; in which they have 
been fo fucceisfuDy followed by. the Engliihr 


THE expedition of the Rritifh troops into Tanjore, in 1749, was 
•Warfare in which they were engaged, againfl the 'forces of 
an Indian Prince and if proved unfucCefsful, as to'its main objedt • 
Which 1 M, the refWafion of a depoied King, or father Rajah, of 
Tanjore, who had applied for afilftance to the Governor of Fort St. 
DaVid; The price bf this afftftance, was to be tliC fort and territory 
of Devteotfcili';’ Pit hated' at the mouth of the Volerbori;' oi j principal 
brahch of the Tanjore river ; and this fort, nbtwithftanding their 
Waiit of fdccefs in the caufe of the depofed Rajah, the Company’s 
troops, aided by the debt under Admiral Bofcawen, took poffelfion 
of, after a fhort fiege. fn the following year they Were''called' on, 
by the circumftances of the times, to take part in the dilputed fuc- 
ceflibn to the Nabobfhrp of Arcot, in oppofition to the French : 
who (as has been before obferved) had taken the lead, both, in the 
affair’s of the Carnatic, and of the Deccan. We have ajfo obferved, 
that. Nizfm-al-Muluck, Soubah of the Deccan, had placed AnWar 
o'dien in the Nabobfhip of Arcot, (in 3743): and that the death of 
the fame Nizam, in 1748, had occafioned a confiderable change m 
the polities of thd DbcCan ; in which the French engaged fo deeply. 
Chtuida Saib was the peribn whom the French wifhed to 1 raife to 
the government of Arcot: and the expulfion of the family bf 
Anwar o’dien, was a neceffary ftep towards it. Tliefe coiitefts, 
which had been carried on with great credit to the BritifH a ribs. 
Were put an end to, by the interference of the two Eafit India 

* 1 am far from being well informed concerning the early hiftory of the Portuguefe, in 
hidia : hut by a: paflage hi Mr. Orrne’s Hirtdrlcitl Fragments, page 17^, it would appear that 
they; had not, in * 6%, trained! the natives to rejpfar dij^ipline* ° He fays, “ The Viceroy of 
^da took the field (againit Sambajee) with 1200 Europeans, and 25,000 natives of his own 
4< ftrr/r&ry,’’ From the confined Jimits of the Portuguefe territories, we may conclude that 
thefc were the ordinary inhabitants only. 

Companies, 
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Companies,' in Europe, in 1754: and Mahomed Ally, fat* of 
Anwar adieu, (who had fallen in the courfe of the war,) was left in 
poffeffion of the Carnatic: or, at lead, of that portion of it, which 
had been recovered to him, by the Britifh arms. The particulars 
of thefe wars, will be found in Mr. Olrme’s hiftory, volume the firft. 

War breaking out in Europe, in. 1756, the truce was reduced to a. 
very fhort period. The hr it ohjeffc of the Britihi Councils, was to 
wteil the northern circarS out of the hands of the French; as their 
revenue furnidied them with the means of paying their army. The 
fecond, was to drive JVf Buffy’s force out of the Deccan, by ntreans 
of an alliance Hviih the Nizam, or Soubah, Both of thefe projects 
were at this time defeated: the firll by the mifcarriage of difpatches 
to India: tire fecond, by the capture of Calcutta, the chief Britilh 
fettlement in Bengal, in June 1756 : and which induced the nycef- 
•jfity of relinquiilting every plan, of hoi'tility in the Deccan and Cap- 
natic: in order that a force might be fpared, fufiicient to accom- 
plifli the recovery of fo important a fettlement as Calcutta-j on 
which the whole trade to Bengal depended. 

Aliverdy Cawn, Nabob of Bengal, died in 1756, and was fuc- 
ceeded ' by his grandfon Surajah Dowlah. This young man either 
was or pretended to he, irritated at the conduit vof the Entglifh, 
within his dominions ; and was probably, jealous of: the riling 
power of Europeans in general, in other parts of India. He deter¬ 
mined to expel the Englilh (at leall) f ngal: and accordingly 
took their fort at Calcutta, and compelled thofe among them, who 
were not made prifoners, to retire. In the following, year, an ar¬ 
mament from Madras, under Admiral Watfon and Colonel Clive,, 
not only recovered the fettlement of Calcutta, but brought the 
Nabob to terms. The fword, however, being thus drawn, no 
permanent fecurity could be expected on the lide of the intruders, 
unlefs fupported by povver: which cbiild not be obtained, while a 
Nabob, inimical to their interefls, poffeded the whole power of 
the kingdom. Sufpicions on both tides icon brought matters to a 

n 2 cribs: 




with the Nabob*, was negociated with ; and, on condition of their 



.future Ally and cmfederate j for, fo much were matters changed I 


thfelatceflay of their ftrength, and by the genius and good fortune 
of €11 \c,t,t\iz.t protection would ill exprefs. the current expedfation of 
the .Biitilh, The famous battle of Plailey, fought in June 1757, 
and in which, Jaffier aided the accomplifhment of their wifhes, by 
ilapding neuter, laid the foundation of the future power of the 
British nation, itv Bengal and Hindooftan. From that . time, they 
.became the arbiters of the fucceffion to the Naboblhip of Bengal.; 
•which fpeedily. led to the poflellion of the powers of government.: 
for, Coflka Ally, who had been placed in the room-of Jaffier, dif- 
liking his ft matron, refolved to hazard.a change at ail events } and 
this brought on a war, which ended in the expulfion of Coffim, 
and left the Bengal provinces in the poflfdBon of the Eiiglifh, who 
reftqred Jaffier to the Naboblhip. He had been depofed, on a 
charge of imbecility* in 1760, and was redored in 1763. Coffirn 
retired to S.ujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, and prevailed on him to 
efpoufe his caufe. Sujah had, diflinguifhed himfelf in the celebrated 
battle of Panniput, in 1761 * and is reported to have had a con- 
fiderable fhaie in turning the fortune of the day, at the very 
moment when victory inclined towards the Mahrattas. Whether 
he over-rated his own talents for war* or undock the military cha¬ 
racter and refources of the British, he, however, engaged too rafhly 
in the war: and the confequences were, a total defeat of his forces, 
joined with Coffirn Ally’s, atBuxar* in 1764: and this was followed 
by the lofs, of all his territories, during that and the follow¬ 
ing: yeafcoffite A uo- 

Thole* whofe belief has been daggered by the accounts of the 
conquells made on the Indians and Perfians, by the Grecian, Patan, 
and Mogul armies, may reconcile.their doubts by attending to the 
events of their own days; in which a handful of French troops, 


effected 
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-effcfed revolutions, in the Dcccan : and another of • British, made 
an entire conquert: of Bengali Bahai*, and Oude, in little more than 
two campaigns, Each ■:©£ thofe conquerors, both ancient and 
modern, .after gaining certain advantages, purfued them by means 
of levies railed ' in the , conquered .countries-' themfelves • and thus 
rendered the vanquifhed fubfement to the final reduction of thafer 
own. country. This was even the cafe of Alexander, who let out 
with 35,000 men, and left India, with r.20,000. Such.meafbr.ee 
could only be purfued in countries, where the habit of changing 
their Govemdps, had rendered the •■governed, indifferent to the choice 
of them. Even, the whole number of combatants on thefide of the 
Britifh, did not: exceed 7000, at the battle of Buxar: and of thefe 
laqo might be Europeans. The battle of Flalfey was gained with 
: an army of about 3000 men.5 of whom 900; only, were Euro- 
.peans,.- : a.;.,.. , ; d > t . : . ■ oyoo 

., Lord ; Chve, who reaflumed the government of Bengal, in 1765, 
found matters in the date I have repnefented. He feized the oppor¬ 
tunity of taking pojleflion of the Bengal provinces ; the Nabob 
Jaflier Ally being juft dead; and obtained from the nominal Mogul, 
Shah Auliun (who, together with his nominal Vizier, Sujah Dq\v~ 
1th, had,, as before related, thrown themfelves; on the generoiity of 
the Britifh)} a grant of the duarmy, or adrainiftration of the reve¬ 
nues of Bengal, Ba-har, and OriiTa; on. condition of paying the 
Mogul 26 lacks of rupees per annum (260,000!.). Thus a terri¬ 
tory producing at that time, at lealf a million fterling, per annum, 
after every ex pence, was defrayed, and containing at lead: ten mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants, was gained to the Company, on the fide of 
Bengal: together with the northern circars, valued at near half a 
million more, and for which a grant was alfo obtained. Sujah ’ 
Dowlah bad all his territories rertored to him, except the provinces 
of Corah and Allahabad, which were retained for the Mogul 
together with the fortrefs of Allahabad, which was aligned to him, 
as a proper place of relidenec. : . ■ ( M’yot sGlif ho 
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'Although the Edglbh Were thus firmly arid peaceably eftabf Hired 
■in Bengal, in 1765, yet- within two years afterwards, they were 
Engaged in a* very arduous ctmteft in the peoinfuia, with Hyder 
Ally, the Sovereign' #f 'Myfore, leagued with the Nizam or Sou- 
bilh of the Deccan. H'ytier’s hiilory is -now lb Well known to the 
gene« 3 Sty' of readers in E'H-rojpe-, by means of the feveral publica-- 
lions that have lately appeared '*, that it will be unneceflary to give 


any thing 1 more than a fhort abftraft of it, h 
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Hyder Ally was a 

lbldier of fortune, an 

i the ion of a peffdn 

vvhoTerved in quality 

of Kif/adar, Or 'Govet 

■nor of a ffuall fortrfefs. 


of the Kings of Myfore. He is laid to have acquired the 
rudiments of wtif, in the Drench camps : and 1 in the year 1753, 
diftinguifl'ied hirnfelf, as their auxiliary, in the plains of Tritchino- 
poly. About ten years afterwards, being then at the head ■ of the 
Myfore' army, he dethroned his Sovereign, and governed under the 
title of Regent. Soon after, he extended his dominidnfc on every 
fide, the Carnatic excepted : the fine province of Bednore (or Bid- 
danore) and the Patan Nabobfhips of Cuddapah, Canoul, &c. 
befjdes feme Mahratta provinces towards the river Kiffaa j and the 
irs. aftd other final! hates on the Maklv 
were added to his original poffeflions; until at laft he was at the 
head of a hate, in extent equal to Greal Britain, and producing a 
grofs revenue of four millions Sterling. The civil broils and revo¬ 
lutions in the weftern -Mahratta date, particularly in latter times, 
allowed Hyder to aggrandize himfelf at its expence; but he, never* 
thelefs, received fome fevere checks from that quarter. He was 
not arrived at the height of his -power, when the war between him. 
and the Bnglifh, broke out, in 1767 : but his pbvVer was fitch 
as to alarm his neighbours, arn.1 a refolutiott-was taken to attack 
him. The Mahrattas under Madcrovv, ehtdred Hydefs country 
on the fide towards Vifiapbtif 5 aiid the Nizam, jointed by a de* 

1 * Capti RpbftmV* and M» M» L* IX Tv's Lives-of Ilyder $tfy, &c> &e. , tt 

tachment 
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tachmem of Britilh troops, moved from Tlydrabad towards the 
frontier of Myfere, loon after, Hyder 6dl contrived to buy off the 
Mahrattas with a large futn of money, and the /eftjtutiop oi fot$si 
of the places he had taken from them. Next, he ncgociated with 
the Nizam, and had the addrefs, not: only-to detach him frpm the 
Englilh, but to draw him over to his party : io that, the hngliih 
detachment was compelled by .ueceffity to retire to the Carnatic;; 
on the frontiers of which, their grand army was now affemblmg. 
Befides the whim heal character of the, Nizam, feveral other circijm- 
ifances might confpire towards the determining him to act in the 
manner he did. The grant, of the northern ci:*.<irs> and tne emaijr 
eipation of the Carnatic from any dependence on the Deccan, both 
of which were obtained from the Mogul, by the Enjghfh j couid 
not but he very mortifying to the Nizam ; as having the appearance 
of a forcible partition of his territories. The circars, however, 
came into, their hands (as we have feen) by conqueft from the 
French, to whom they were originally granted by a former Scukth 
of the Deccan ; fo that the grant from the Mogul was merely no- 
hdes, die Nizam had been prevailed on to acquielhe id 
the meaiure,. by. an oiler on the part oi the nmglilh, oi hvc lacks 
of rupees (50,000!.) 

As to his iuperiority 

yet Hydeiy who now meditated the eonqueft of it, was glad to 
obtain from the Nizam, a grant, or Sunfiud, for the Naboblhip of 
it: and from this time, at leaft, he confidered Mahomed Ally as 
his rival. It is proper to obierve, that in the 
Ally’s diftrefs, when he poilelfed only admail part of the Carnatic, 
he had engaged to cede the fortrefs of Tritchinopoly, a moil im¬ 
portant poll in the leu them divilion of it, to the King of Mylbre, 
for affiilance then afTorded him : but this engagement never being 
performed, Hyder, as might be expedled, adopted the.-, claims and 
refentmeiots of the Prince, whole throne he had taken poll v it ion 
of ; and never loft light of his title to Tritchinopoly. Had the 
A : : engage- 
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s'oroviiieo 1 of €oimbet'fore, : a fertile diftridt on the loath 
; aaa commanding the readied \#vto Hyder’s' ’capital, 
vas the fi rft war -in which the Bri tifli arm's 


had met With ■•.■my fteady< 


n li&iii -a Prihee of the ■'country > 


left- ih ■the'afl-'nr -of Tdrifore> in 1749, their arms were triumphant 
iti the -efid, by the taking of Devicottahj, their proper object. Tlie 
war was continued with' various fuccefs, during the years 1767^ 

1768r and-part of if€f ; when Hyder, with a ftrong detachment 
of choieh troops, chiefly horfe, giving the- Britifh artriy the flip, 
came within leven miles of Madras^ and dictated a peace t6 the 
Government of that place. This peace 'was'difrepKtable to the 
IMtiA) Councils only ': linbe the -hands' of the commander in chief 
(General Jofeph Smith) were tied up, at the very moment, the 
moil'favourable for (hiking- a blow ; and when Hyder, fearing the 
General’s approach, could purchafe his fecurity no other way than 
by intimidating* Government into the meafure of laying their com¬ 
mands on the General, not to -advance ; by w'hich meafure he might 
poflihly have cut Hyder and his detachment to "pieces. 

The NizUiii, very early in the War, had been detached frfom 
Hyder’s alliance fl chiefly by the flrong meafure- of fending' a de¬ 
tachment from Bengal., into the heart, of Golconda; which made 
him tremble for his capital;, Hydrabad. T'* ■ - ; j : 

The peace left matters much in tlie fame flatb as' before the* war: 
and whatever credit Hyder inight have gained by the cbrichtfibn of 
it, was done away by the total defeat which he fuffered, in 1771, 
from the Mahratta army, within a few miles of his capital f into 
which he efcaped with great difficulty, with a (mail remnant of 

his 
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}«s - .army,:. aad ^rewards.defied the attacks of his. numerous ene¬ 
mies, who ppfieiTed- neither the flkjll, nor the ordinary requifites 
for a liege. Hyder waited in patience, until the enemy by defo- 
kting the country, were compelled to leave • it. A. few years of 
peace not only rsftored matters to their former date, hut improved 
both his revenues and his army, to a degree beyond probability; 
and at the fame time, the diftra&jons that prevailed among the 
Mahrattas, enabled him to extend his territories at their expence. 
Such arethe; effects of fkmnels,. perfeverance, and economy. 

It may.,be ^krd t Jk>w the Mahrattas, who are reprefeated as fo 
inferior in point of dhcipline to Hyder’s troops, came to defeat 
him ? It is accoupted for, by the vaft fupehority in numbers of 
the Mahratta army (chiefly horfe.), which furrounding Hyder’s 
troops, cut off. their iiipplies of provifion.s, and compelled them to 
retire towards their capitalthrough a level, open, country, the 
mod favourable to the attacks of cavalry. .Hyder’s army was 
formed into one vaffc,hollow fquare, and inarched, clofely furroundecl 
by the Mahrattas j when the advanced front of the fquare making 
too hafty a ftep, leparatefl from the others; and the Mahrattas, 
pujfhing. through the openings thus made, threw Hyder’s whole 
army into irreparable diiorder. 

We. have fpoken before concerning the treaty made with the Na¬ 
bob of Oude, and the mutual advantages derived to both parties j 
but particularly to the Britilh, from the mode of defence adopted 
for Oude y conikfering tips a common frontier to both Batesas alifo, 
concerning the departure of the Mogul, in 1771 •< which threw 
the. Corah, &c. provinces, into the hands of Sujah Dowlah. 

It may be fuppofed, that the onpofition made to the Mahrattas, 
when,they attempted to take poffeflion of thofe provinces ip 1772, 
muft have created Iptne difgufl;. Ipdeed the Britilh Govenimentv 
had Jong eonliderjed the Mahrattas, in the general fcope of their 
deigns, as inimical to its intereds. In 1773. the Mahrattas eroded 
the Ganges to invade the Rohilla country. A brigade ;of the.' 

o British* 
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Briifti army, marchfAta the weftern frontier of that country, and 
drove the Mahrattas acrofe the river. For this proteaion, the 
Rdhilla Chiefs had ftipitlated to pay Sujah Dowlah .forty.kefes- of 
rupees: (it nmft be ohferved that the Britifh army moved, only as 
his allies) hut when this eflential iervice was performed, the pay¬ 
ment of’the money, was evaded. .This breach .of treaty led to the • 
invasion and conqtreft of the Rohilk country, the following year, 
1774. A eoniiderahle tradt of land in the ,-Dao&b was alio, con- 
quered:frOm the Jats, and other adventurers * by which the boun¬ 
dary of Glide was advanced westward within 25 miles, oi Agra; 
abrth-wefiward, to. the upper, part of the navigable courfe of the 
Ganges': and fouth^veftward to the Jumna river. In the follow*- 
jhg year (177 on the death of S.iyah Dowlah, and the accefiion 
of his ion Azuph, 'a new •treaty was made with,the Britifii Govern¬ 
ment, by which the quantum of the fuhfidy for the ,ufe of the 
brigade, was increafed, and the province oi • Benares, which pro¬ 
duced a dear revenue of 240,000b .per annum, was ceded to the 
Company. wb '■nv* v A v\. 

The war with the Poonab, or weftern. Mahrattas, of which we 
have already ipoken (in page Ixxxvii) occafioned the march of a 
brigade acrols the continent to the fide of Bombay and Surat in 
1778-9. This is, perhaps, the moll brilliant epoch of the Britiili 
military hiftory in India. The brigade, which confuted of lefs 
than 7000 men, all native troops, commanded by . European 
officers i inarched from the banks of the jurnna, to the weftern 
tea, in defpight of the Mahrattas, whole empire they tr,averted 
almoll the whole way. The French war break ing out at this time, 
and Hyder Ally expecting a communion of iriterefts with the 
French, he, in the Autumn of 1780, broke into the Carnatic with 
100,000 troops ; and thofe, both of foot and horfe, the very beft 
of their kind that had ever been difciplined by a native of India. 
His fuccefs, in cutting to pieces Col. Bail lie’s detachment; and the 
confequent retreat of the Carnatic army j occafioned the Britifh in- 

6 terefts 
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terefts in that quarter, to be given up for loft, in the opinion of 
moft people in Europe. Happily,' Mr. Haftings and Sir Eyre 
Goote thought Qtherwife : and there was font from Bengal, to the 
relief of the Carnatic, a brigade of about 7000 men ; together with 
ample fupplies of money, and provifions. Until the arrival of thele 
trbops and fupplies, the Britifh pofleflbd nothing more in me Car- 
natie, than the ground occupied by their camps and fortreffes. 
Under Sir Eyre Coote, Hyder was luccefsfully combatted during 
two campaigns; at the end of which (Gdlober 17S2) he found the 
pOffeiion of his dbjedt, the Carnatic* at fb great a diftance, that he 
appeared to Ire f. .cei'cly defifous of peace. So vaft an army as he 
brought into the field, could not long be fupported in it, by the 
revenues of Myfore alone ; and the Carnatic was quite exhauftea. 
Anticipation of revenue in Aftatic governments, has an immediate 
deftrudtive effedt; and can not of ten be repeated. Hyder therefore 
faW the neceflity of quitting his ambitious projeds j and probably 
would never have purified them, had he not expedited a more eariy 
and effeClual co-operation on the fide of the French ; with whofc 
afltfiance he hoped to effedt our expuliion, in a campaign or two. 
But he becahie, perhaps, more jealous of the French than of the 
Englifh; and had the peace of Paris left the Carnatic in his hands, 
inftead of Mahomed Ally’s, the French would eventually have been 
on a worfe footing than they arc now likely to be: for he cer¬ 
tainly never intended that they fhould aflume any character in it, 
beyond that of merchantsalthough their objedt was the obtain** 
ing of a territorial revenue; without which, they well know, no 
European power can eafily effedt any thing again ft another, already 
in pofTeffioil Of one , In this difpofition of mind, Hyder died loon * 

o 2 ■ after..; 

* The character of the late Hyder Ally appearing tome to fee but little underftopd- M this p;u t 
of the world, I have ventured to attempt an outline of it. His military fuccefs, founded oh the 
improvement of difcipline ; attention to'merit of every kind ; conciliation of the different tribes 
that ferved under his banners-; contempt of date arid ceverftcVriy, except what naturally arofe 
from the dignity of his cha rafter ; and his confequent economy in perform! expencesS (the dif¬ 
ferent habits of which, form the chief dirtinftion of what is called Character among ordinary 

Princes) 
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Tippoo's provinces, on the weil of India, would, by giving art 
immediate entry into the moil valuable part of his dominions, draw 
him from the Carnatic: and although there could be little doubt Of 
its producing this effect, yet that part of the plan, Which regarded 
tfee : retreat, or feeurity of the troops, afterwards j does not appear 
to have been fo well concerted. The deplorable end of this 1 detach¬ 
ment Which Was commanded by General Matthews, is too well 
known. At lad, Tippoo finding that the Mahrattas; his natural 
enemies, were ; at peace with the Ettglifh, and cohfequently it li¬ 
berty to purfuc their ancient enmities j and moreover that tile 
French had left him ; he eondefeended, though reluctantly,'fo 
make peace : and matters 1 were retfOred nearly to the Condition they 
were in, before the'^commencement of hoftilities. • ; This peaceovas 
figned ; iti■ March ■ 1784, at Mangalore. 

During the whole courfe of Sir Eyre Coote’s 'warfare with Hyder 
Ally, it appeared, that nothing decifive could be accomplifhed, 
while the latter pofleffed fo large a body of excellen t cavalry, toge¬ 
ther with draught cattle fo fuperior to ours, that his guns were 
always drawn off, and their retreat covered; although his army Was 
beaten. The inconveniencies anting from the "want of a fuMcieht 
body of cavalry, may, perhaps, be incurable ; but with early and 
proper attention, we might furely have our choice of draught 
cattle.,ync$fo;<$:vjtp :'si'rrS| ; -prk .upo 

Princes) together with his minute attention to matters of finance, and the regular payment 1 of 
his army ; a!) thefe together, raifed Hyder as far above the Princes 0 i Hindoo llan, as the great 
efuahties of the late Pruffian Monarch raifed him above the generality of European Princes: 
and hence I have ever cpnfidered Hyder as the Fredeiuck of the E«ft. Cruelty was the vice 
of Hyder: but wc are to. confider that Hyder’s ideas of mercy were regulated by an Afxatic 
.tiandard } and it is not improbable that he might rate his own character for moderation and 
clemency, as far above thole of Tamerlane, Nadir Shah, and Abdallah, as he rated his disci¬ 
pline above theirs. 

Sir Eyre Coote.furvived Hyder only about five months. It is a remarkable circumftance that 
the Commanders in Chief of two armies, oppofed to, each other, Ihould both die natural deaths, 
within fo fnort a fpace of time,. 

* In April 1783. 

We 
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, have. Iliglitly mentioned, a gcpera 3 confederacy of .the powers 

Th. The Niven or ; 

Deccan, having taken difguihat the condud of the .Madras Govern¬ 
ment towards him, in 1779, determined on a very-deep, revenge. 
This was no lefs than to engage all the principal ; powcrs of Ife- 
dooftan arid the Deccan to join in a confederacy to e?$pefthe Bdtiih.. 
'The Toonah Mabrattas were already engaged, and Hyder proparings; 
rhere remained the Ni2am himfelf, and the . JBerar Mahratta*. 
Each party was to purfnp a ,particular, ibh.erne of attack, luited to 
his hmal portion and;means. Hyder, was of Ctmide, tp. attack, the 
Carnatic : the Nizam, the circars ': the ■ Poona.lv Mahrattas ..were to 
keep f-he Quzerat array under Goddard,; employed •; and the, iierar 
Mahratta was to invade and lay wafte the Bengal and Bahar pro¬ 
vinces., It has.been the fate of moft of the grand confederacies 
that we meet with in hiftory,. that, .they have terminated rather in 
mutual blame, than mutual congratulation,. The truth is, that 
they are feldom, if ever, purfued with the fame unity of adion, 
and energy, that are diiplayed by Angle Hates. Some are more 
deeply intereded than others: one fears that another will be too 
much aggrandized; and a third is compelled to take part, contrary 
to his withes. In the prefent cafe, the Poonah Mahratta and 
Hyder were each purfuing their proper, original, plans, which had 
no reference to die particular object of the confederacy ? the .pro¬ 
jector (the Nizam) had probably no intention ever to ad at; all: 
and the Berar Mahratta, appeared to ad on compulfion: for al¬ 
though the Berar army did march, it was contrived that it ihould 
never arrive at the projeded fcene of adion. Be it as it will, it 
was an awful moment for the Britifh inferefts in India. I lie lpecdy 
pacification of the Nizam, and the moiiey advanced to the Berar 
army at Cattack (call it by what denomination we may, fubfidy, or 

* It has been faid, that NudjuiF Cawn, who in latter times erefted for agrincipaiity 

in the Soubah of' Agra, made a Kttli party m thid confederacy. Of this circurrtftiince, i ant hot 
Sufficiently informed. 
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loan) were means very opportunely ui 

Indeed the whole'conduit of the war was fuch as reflected the 
hrgfiefl honour oh that government: and when we fitceeffively 
were made acquainted with the news < 5 f the capitulation of the 
whole Bombay army m 1779 • of the total annihilation of the 
flower of the Madras army in 1780; the approach of the Berar 
army towards Bengal in 1781 (which feemed to preclude all poffi- 
bility of relieving the Carnatic by a brigade from Bengal) together 
with the grand confederacy: I fay-, when the news of all thefc 
misfortunes, and threatening appearances reached Europe, every¬ 
one had made up his mind to the Certain lofs of fome capital fettle- 
mcnt, or to the mutiny of one of the grand armies, for want of 
pay : and many perfons thought that they law the total deffrudtion 
of the Britilh influence and power in India. How then were we 
ftuprifed, to find, that notwithftandi n g all theie mifbiir'riages, we 
wcre able, loon after, not only to face, but to leek the enemy in 
every quarter: and to hear of vi&ories gained by the Britilh armies, 
whm we expe&ed that even the very ground they fought on, had 

been abandoned to our enemies ! 

Che ellablilhmeht of thfe Brltilh power in the Mogul empire, 
s given a totally different afpedt to the political face of that 
country, /rom wuiat it would have Worn,' had no fuch poWer ever 
exifted. No one can doubt that the Mahrattas, had they been left 
to purfue their plans of con quell, would have acquired Gorah and 
Allahabad in 1772, as well as the Rdhilla Country in 177';;: and 
afterwards they might have over-run, at their leifure, the province 
of Oude, and its dependencies. The Britilh interference prevented 
tins. On the other hand, Hyder might have kept poffeffion of the 
Carnatic. Some may be tempted to afk whether Hydfer might not 
be as good a Sovereign as Mahomed Ally * Or the Mahrattas, as 
Azuph Dovvlah ? Whatfoever may be the anfwers to thefe quell ions, 
they have no reference to the Britilh politics ; which require that 
Hyder or Fippoo, Ihould not poffefs the Carnatic, in addition to 

Myfore: 
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Mylqre: and .that tjie. ,>Ialirattas fhould not, poiTefs Oude., or 
^philciuid. 

■ • ■ •> ■ n .. )! wi 1 ■: j-h n ■ ■ \ '* > /.■■ ■;:' " s '■ ■ :v. H ! \ 1 »■; 

1 believe th$re are many ,who think ^iat tlpc Britifh might haye 
extended pheir poheffions in HindQqftan, ad libitum; however* one 
oi : the greatest of our Iiyiian flatehnen. Lord Clive, thought that 
the Bengal provinces and the drears,, together wjith a moderate 
tradt of land round Madras f, . and the iilajiid. of.jSaJfette, n^a r B oy , 
h;ty v were fitlly-equal, to the mealure of good pq|j,cy, and to.our 
powers pf.keeping pofleilion. hfor have his fueceffors adid other- 
W,ife; for pur wars iince his tinip have not been wgrs^of^. oonqueif 
fqr ourfehes ; though erronqoufly reprefentep as fuch. The late 
war in Indp may convince fuch pei;fons, as Require conviction qp 

t$S> cRuld not be preferved.wifch fuch an army as-the revenues pf 
tpe conquered traits, would fupport. We got pofieffion of Bengal 
and the drears, under circumilapces particularly favourable , inch 
as may never occur again. 

The Bengal provinces which have, been in our adtual polleihon 


near 23 years, (that is, from the year 1765, to the prefent time) 
b'4ye, during that whole period, enjoyed a greater ihare of tranquil¬ 
lity, than any other par t of India; or.indeed, than thpfe provinces had 
ever experienced, fines the days o.f Aurungzebe. During the above 
period of 23 years, no foreign enemy has made, any inclusion into 
any part of them, nor has any rebellion happened in any of the pro¬ 
vinces (the very .inepnfiderable one ..of the Zemindar of Jungleterry, 
in ; 1,774, excepted f). Previous to, the eftablifhment of our in¬ 
fluence, invaiions were frequent, particularly Jby the Mahrattas; 
and one province or other was ever in rebellion j. owing to a want 


1 hat is, the Carnatic being already the property of another. No one can doubt but that it 
would _be more for our advantage to have the large!! part of the Carnatic in our own hands, thin 
m ttofe.pt Mahomed Ally ; although the whole reycmie.of it lhould be laid out in its defence. 
i>ut the Carnatic is our weak .fide, in more retpe^fcs than one. 

f I he province oft Bc.nar.ei)> m whica hi Rebellion- happened In 1781, i$ dilUndl fvoin the 
provinces. It vyas ceded tq the Britilh, as has beenobferved above, in 1775. 

Of 




of energy in the ruling power ; an ill paid, i 
or an exeefs of delegated power. Thofe wl 
are brdught on a country by its being the feat of war, will know 
how to appreciate the value of lueh a blefling, as that of having the 
horrors of war removed to a diftance from our habitations. There 
are, doubtlefs, evils that are inleparable from the fconditioh of a 
tributary date, where the fupreme ruling power, reiides at the dlf* 
tance of half the circumference of the globe r but thefe are I hope, 
amply ballancerf by the advantages of military protection : and it is 
a fad not to be controverted, that the Bengal provinces have a 
better government, and are in a better date, as to agriculture and 
manufadures, than any other of the Afiatic countries, China alone 
excepted. But this date is doubtlefs very fufceptible of improve¬ 
ment, even under a defpotic government: though it unfortunately 
happens that the grand objed for which the Bengal provinces are 
held, militates againd the cafe and happinefs of their inhabitants: 
for there can be no inducement to increafe a national income for 
the purpofe of finally enriching another nation. 

The date into which Hindoodan has fallen fine© the downfall 
of die Mogul empire, is materially different from what it was 
before it was united under the Mahomedan conquerors. It was 
then parcelled out into feveral moderate kingdoms, which appear 
to have preferved a degree of balance among themfel-ves: but now, 
Hindoodan and the Deccan may be faid to confift of fix principal 
dates, which hold as tributaries, or feudatories, all the inferior 
ones; of which there are many. The reader will not be at a lofs 
to know that the two Mahratta dates, the Nizam, Tippoo, the 
Seiks, and the Britidi, are thofe I mean : for whatever verbal did- 
tindtions may be made, a compulfive alliance is at lead a dependant 
if not in fadt, a tributary fituation. 

I have ran over the events of the late war in India, with a bre¬ 
vity which may probably be deemed cenfurable, confideiing their 
importance and variety. But I reflected that the accounts of thofe 

events 




events are in every body’s hands; and that every day produces fome 
frdh matter, illuftrative of them. The hiftory of events that have 
happened, arid that have alfo been recorded, in our own times, may 
be referred to, by the aid of memory ; their connexion or depen¬ 
dency tracedj %nd. their chronology- afeertamed : but it was necdb 
fary to bring the events of a remoter period more within the view 
of the reader j the public -records- of thole times being leis copious, 
as.the feenes recorded, were lefs interefting to. public curioiity. 
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' IHT"*HB>.following;account. is divided, into two parts: the firft of 
JL which* contains the provincial divifion. of the empire, unde,r 
the Moguls, fo far as the particulars have come to pry knowledge; 
the other contains the prelent divifion of it, into independant Hates, 
of very unequal extent and power. It will not be expe&ed that the 
revenues or military force, of thole Hates, Ihould be, in general, 
well afeertained j or that the exaCt relation in which, many of the 
inferior provinces Hand, to the more powerful ones in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, Ihould he correCtly known: fmee the knowledge J$qui- 
■fite- for fuch a detail, can only be colleded from perfons who have 
had opportunities either of malting the, proper enquiries on the 
ipot, or of confulting fuch documents, as have received the ianc- 
vdon of authority.. In fome infhmces, it has been found impoflible 
to refort, to authorities of this kind.* as there are large trails 
within this widely extended country, which no European of cha¬ 
racter (as. far as, f have heard) has viiited, of late years. To this 
may be added, that the changes are fo frequent, that the progress 
of enquiry and information would fcarcely keep pace with -the©*, 
throughout the whole region. 
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A C B A r's DlVI vS ION of H INDOOS T AN. 

1 SMALL' not attempt to trace the ^akbus flu<5tuMti6rfs of bouri- 
dary that took place in this empire,, itnce the'&ra of the Mahome- 
dan conquefts, according as the feat of government was removed 
fromGhizni to Lahore, to Delhi, or to Agra, as fluted the politics 
of the times. It is fufficient for my purpofp that Lhave alfeldji 1 
impreflcd oifif ri*e'‘fo'ind of the reader, an idea that the provinces of 
Hindbofhm proper have feldofn continued under one heady during 
a period of twenty fucceffive years, from the earl left hiftory, down 
to tlie reign of Acbar in the i 6 th century : and that Malwa, Agi- 
mcrey Guzerat, Bengal, See. were, in turn indepehdent; and that 
fometimes the empire of Delhi was confined within the proper 
limits of the province of that name.- 

During the long reign of Achar in tile 16th century, the internal, 
regulation of the empire was much attended to. Enquiries were 
let on foot, by which tlie revenue, population, produce* religion, 
aits, and commerce of each individual diftrifS* were ascertained, as- 
well as its extent and relative pofition. Many of tfiefe iniereftihg 
and ufeful particulars, were, by Abul Fazil, collected into a book 
called the * Ayin AcBaRee,. or InstituItes of Acbar j and 
wnich, to this day, forms an authentic regifler of thefe rnatters. 
Achar began by dividing Hindoostan proper into eleven foubahs -f 
or provinces,, fome of which were in extent equal to large 

* It is with pleafure V inform the reader, that- an Englifh tr&nflation of thfe whole Ax jh , 
Acbaree has been made, and published in Bengal, by Mr. Gladwin; and was begun under 
the patronage of Mr. HafUngs * to whofe munificence, and attention,to ufeful literature, the. 
world will be indebted for the means of accefs to a moil valuable repofitory of intelligence 
refpefting the former flate of Hindoollan. 

An account of the contents of the Ayin Acbaree, will be found at the end of Mr, Frafer’s 

hiilory of Nadir Shah.- Catalogue of Oriented MSS. page, j z , 

f It is probable that Acbar might have changed the boundaries of fome of the old foubahs, 
by adding or taking away certain circars, by way of rendering each province more compact, 
and the provincial.capital more centrical to the feveral parts of it. 
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cars, and chefe • fub-tlivided -into purgntmaks. If I was to apply 
Englifh names to thefe diviftons, I fhould ftyle them kingdoms 
(of vice-royalties) counties, and hundreds*'. The names of the 
eleven foubahs were Lahore, Moultan (including Sindy) Agimefe, 
Delhi, * Agra, Oude, Allahabad -f, Bahai', Bengal, Maiwa, and 
Guzerat.J. A 12th foubah, that is, Cabul, was formed out of 
the countries contiguous to the weltern {octrees of the Indus, and 
included Candahar and Gjhizni ; and three new ones were ere<fted 
out of the couquefts in. fhi Deccan : viz.- Berar, Candeilb, and 
Amednagur'i ip all fifteen, ‘T;T- . 

A flight inlpedtion of the map will afford more information 
refpeding. the relative pofltions of thefe foubahs to each cither, 
and to the adjacent countries, than whole fhbets of writing, ft 
may be necelfary, however, to make a few remarks on the .boun¬ 
daries of thofe foubahs that bordered on the DeccUn, in order to 
ynderfland the extent of the new conquefts. ■ • 

Guzerat, then, extended Southwarduto Damaun, where it touched 
on the diftjridt of Baglana, a divtfion of Amednagut;. 

Malwa extended, to the fouth of the Nerbudda river; and an 
angle of it touched on Baglana and gandeffh on the fouth-weft and 
foutjb, and on Berar on the eaft. The Nerbudda formed the reft 
of the fou themboundary of iVlalwa, andalfoof* Allahabad. The 
government of Bengal extended to Cattack|| and along the river 
Mahanuddy; but the foubah of Orifla appears not to have been 
formed at that time. • : 

Of the newly eredled foubahs in the Deccan, Candeifti § the 
fmalleft of them, occupies the fpace between Malwa on the north, 
Berar on the eaft, and Amednagur on the weft and fouth. 

* Few circars are of !efs extent than the largeif Englifh counties, 

+ Called alfo Ilbihabad. ' . . 

+ Guzerat is by forne of the Hindoos eoftfid^d its lying \vithout the limits of Hihdoditan. 
Vide, Berar Rhjah’s letters, 

r |1 Called a!To ' , . 

§ Named by Acbar, DanObish, in. honour m Purree Danirilbut at prefent n bears its 

■lid name. 

Berar, 
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■B&?tuy according to the ■■ pedant definition, .has* AU;dii*fea*i tatsd. 
Mahw on the north; Candeiffo and Amednttgut' on the weft; T^~ 
lingana .and Goleonda on. the fouth ; and Oriffa on the ea.lt* I 
apprehend that only.the wefern parts of Rmr were reduced by 
Acbar. p.hop; ’ , . UO'J d 

Amedaragur^, the fouth,mod of Aebar's toubahs, .had Candehh 
and Malwa on the north j. the Gatte, or Balagkt mountains on the 
' weft 5:' Bejapour (or Vifiapour) and.Tellingatia on the fouth-j . and 
Berar on the eail. The Utnits, of this fo.ubah?(Amednagur). am not 
defined irv the Ayin Acbaree-j and as Acbar had wars in the Deccan 
during a]molt his whole reign, it may be fuppofed that its limits 
were perpetually fluctuating. 

Tellingana, which in the Ayin Aeharee is called a circar.of 
Berar, xvas poffdTed only in part by Acbar. Tellingana, ‘of which 
Warangble •f* was the capital, comprehended the trad lying between 
the Rifttw and Gbdavery rivers, and'eafi: of Vifistpour ; (anftvering 
to the modern province of Golconda) and was probably in more early 
times, an extendve kingdom ,, as the Tellinga language is laid to 
be, in u(e, at prelent, from the river Pennar in the Carnatic,' to 
Odfia, along thecoaft; and inland to a very, con filterable diftahpe." 

Thus we have a dandard for the geographical divifion oi ddin- 
dooftan proper, in the time of Acbar; but for the Deccan in. gene¬ 
ral, no authority on record has ever come, to my fciowlpdge. It 
appears that Acbar reduced the weflern fide of it# as far down as 
the 18 th degree of north latitude: and under his fuccellors, the 
remainder of it, together with the peninfula, as we .have already 
feen, was either entirely fubjeded, or rendered tributary to the 
throne of Delhi (the mountainous trads held by the Mahrattas, 
excepted) and formed into one government under the name of the 

» The capital of this foubah being originally eftablifliedl at the'eity of Amednagur, itgave 
name to the whole province, but the name of thejoitref* of Dowlatabad has iti t,uro fuperieded 
it. in like manner the name of Tellingana has nc>W given way to that of Gofcooda. 

-j- Called Ar inkilt by Feriihta. The rampart of this place can iUll be traced, and (hews 
that it muff hive becn a place of vali extent. 
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Deccan j which name, in its moft extenfive fignification, in¬ 
cludes the whole pcninfola fouth of Hindooftan proper. However, 
in its ordinary acceptation, it means only the countries fituated be¬ 
tween Hindooftan proper, the Carnatic, and Orifla; that is, the 
provinces of Candeifh, Amednagur, Viiiapour, Golconda, and the 
wejiera part of Berar, When the Mogul empire was extended to 
its utmoft limits, by the addition of this raft province, its annual 
revenue exceeded 32 millions of pounds llerling -f-: and to enable 
the reader to make a juft eftimation of its abfolute value, it is necef- 
fary t® repeat, that the products of the earth are about four times 
as, cheap in. Hindooftan, as in England. 


♦ 1 do not mean to infmuate that the country in quefiion fir ft obtained its name of Dec- 
can, uiicfer thi’ fufceflois of Acbar : dh the contrary, it has been lb diltinguifhed from the 
earlitiVtimcs. It .'Signifies the South ; as Poorvb does the East, when applied to Bengal 

t M r. Frjifer, In his Life of Nadii Shahs, dates the revenue* of the provinces under Auren v ^4 
fcebe, as follows: 


Delhi - , - 

.Agra 

Agimere .•■pi'-, 
Mouhan 
SitjAy ■ *■ 

Lahore or Pahjab 
Glide 
Allahabad 
Bengal * ~ 

Bahar 


jLatjts of Rupees* 

. ■ is! 

54 

n 


Lacks of Rupees* 
- 

? 7 i 
101 
» r$ z 
* 33 i . 

It z 

*S 9 


Orifla. > 

Cabnl, and Caflunerc 
Maivva 

Guzerat - ~ 

Berar - ~ 

zofci Candeifh 

So - Dowlaubad, or Amednagur 
n4 Beder 

131 Hydrabad or Golconda 
naif Viflapour - * * 

Yotae— 30 crores, 18 lacks of flcca rupees, or about 32 millions of pounds flcrlihg. 

* Bengal is rated in the Avin Acbaree (towards the dole of the 16th century) at 
lacks; iij Sujah Cawtfs Nabobfnip, A.D, 1727,-at 143$; and in 1778, at 197 lacks, net 
revenue* " ?■■■"■ ;ff >■ V;"'. - 
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. HAVING given this very/general, idea of the original dmlioii 
of India, I fball next endeavour to convey an idea, of die prefent 
divifion of. it, as far as refpedts the principal dates, or the powers 
that have appeared on. the political theatre, 'fince the efliablilhinent 
of the British influence. 

The British, nation polTefs„ in. full fovereignty, the whole foubaft 
of Bengal, ar l the greatefl: part of Bahai 1 ; I fa y the greatejl f;hrt, 
becaufe it appears that there are feveral pitrgunhahs on' the 
fouth-wen.- of little Nagpour, that were formerly clafied as be 
longing: to Bahar, hut are now in the pofleffion of the Mahrat-- 
tas'*. In Oiifla, they polfefs only the dlftri&s of Midnapour, 
the reft being entirely in the hands of the Mahrattas and their .tri¬ 
butaries. Thefe pofleffions contain about 150,000 fquare Britifh 
miles of lahd; to which, if we add the diflrjd of Benares, the 
whole will be 16 2,000 *f*j that is, 30,000 more than are contained 
in Great Britain and Ireland : and near eleven millions of inlia- 

Tins circumftance was afeertained by the late Colonel Camac. 

f The following is an account, of (nearly) the quantity of land contained in the countries 
fubjed to the Britiih Government, and to the Britilh Allies in, HindoolUn. 

British Possessions. 


Bengal, Bahar, and part of Oriftii 

1 49 >**7 


Benares, &c. • » » ■ 1 - 

Northern Circars * - f ’ *. 

Jaghtre in the Carnatic - 

Bombay and Salfette 

$'■ it,7 6t ■ 

2,436 

200 

Square Britifh twice- 

British ..Allies,. 

Outle, Allahabad and Corah 
ftohilcund, and Byzoolah Caw n’t, 

Doo-Ab - - 

33-770 

1 < <036 
S,480 

1 82,1 %Z 

Carnatic in general 

Taajore - 

21,650 

4>35° 

53,216 v *’ 

46*000 
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bitants. The total net revenue, including Benares, is at prefent 
about 287 lacks of ficca rupees, which may be reckoned equal to 
3,050,000. In this calculation, every branch of the revenue, is 
included ; fuch as the profits arifing from fait and opium, the 
eulloms, &c.: and the amount of the charges attending the col-- 
le&iotr of the 'revenues, and the ftipend to the Nabob of Bengal, 
&c. are deducted: the whole amount of the grofs revenue being 
3,790*0001. The fubfidy from the Nabob of Oude is dot taken 
into this acccount *. 

"> ‘ ' '*< 'V', ^ ’U 1 *' “ if»‘ in” vV* it , < Th* 

* I he following is nearly the (late of the Company ’s receipts an 4 difburfements at the pre- 
lent time, reduced to ftcrhng money: the Sicca rupee being valued at is, i^d. 


Be KG AI.. 

Land Revenue of Bengal and BaMr, vy 86 

Benares Revomwr, dear 

Oude Sub fitly - 

Cuftoms* Mint, &«* clear of charges 

Salt Revenue, ~ ditto 

Opium 




• 1 . 


y-.£r. , 

2 ,S 6 o>ooo 
i\;} .380,000: 

4 ^ 0,000 

• * 20,030 ¥ 3 # 

430,000 

6o,000 

- 4,uo>oc*# 


■ii 


1 40,000 


I>edu<S charges of coiledton of the revenues of Ben - ) 
gal and B^her, Nabob's ftipend, &c. - J 7 + 

Military charges on the Company's, and on the ) 

Nabob'6 mmrnt - - - J coo : 

Civil Eilablifhment, Marine, and Fortifications 390,000 Net Revetufc. 

*--r 2,540,000 

- --- 1,670,000 

Madras,. 

Land Revenue, the northern Cucars included - 725,000 

Carnatic Subfidy - - * 160,000 • 

Tanjore ditto - * - 160,006 

Cuftoms, &c. - - ~ 25,000 

— XjOJOtQQO 

Xteduft Military charges on the Company’s, and } 

Nabob’s account - - .. | 770,000 

Charges of cdlle&ing the revenues - 85,000 

Civil Eftablilhmmt, Fortiiicatkms, &c. - 130,000 

-985,000 

- -— 85,000 

Total net Revenue at Bengal and Madras y,?55,000 

At Bombay the difburfements exceed the receipts, by about. 300,000 

And at Bcncoolen (on the Bland of Sumatra) tixe annual^ 


charges are about 


•50,000 


- —350,000 

Total of net Revenue in India 1,405,000 
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1 Icc.urity, from the attacks of foreign enemies. On the north .and 
eali it has no warlike neighbours; and has, moreover, a formidable 
barrier of mountains, ; rivers, or extenhve xvaftes, towards ..thafe 
•iucjpati enoti*y ifeart. ,up. On the fouth; is, a fea~ 
co ( aft, guarded by .(hallows and .impenetrable woods, and with only 
one port (and even that of difficult accefii) iiv an extent of three hun¬ 
dred miles. It is on the weft: only, that any enemy is to he, appre¬ 
hended, and even there the natural barrier is flrong ; and with its 
population and refources, aided by the ufual proportion of Brifitli 
troops * in addition to the fepoy ertablifliment, Bengal might: bid 
defiance to all that part of Hindooftan, which might find, itfelf 
inclined to become its enemy. Even in cafe of invafions, the 
country beyond the Ganges would be exempt from the ravages pf 
war, and furnifh (upplics for the general, defence. But, with the 
whole revenue in. our poffcfficm, the feat of war will probably be 
left to our own choice. 

I he late Nabob of Oude, Sujah Dowhh, polTefied, at the time 
when he fil'd became an Ally of the Ea!t India Company, the 
whole foubah of Oude, and the greateft part of Allahabad .; to 
which, in 1774, were added the eaftern parts of Delhi and Agra, 
till that time poffeffed by a tribe of Afghan Rohillas, and by the 
Jats. The Zemindary of Benares, which includes alfo the drears 
of Gazypour and Chunar, conftituted a part of the dominions of 



eluded in this fum. The Company’s military eftablftliment in India, in time of peace/is 
about i.o.oop Europeans, and '52,000 regular fepoy infantry. It appears alfo, that the fum 
total of the fates of Ealt' India and China merchandite, imported into this kingdom in one year. 



greater affiilar.ee from the collective ftrength and refources of the ilatc, in which'it was com- 
prifed# than this Company has ever received, 

* .k may appear paradoxical to fbfcte perform, but I am really of opinion that it is 
poiabte* to have too great a proportion of European troops, to lepoys, in our Indian fettle- 


uients*‘ k 


Oude 


worn 4° 
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Oude until the year 1775, when its tribute or quit rent of twenty- 
four lacks (fince increafed to forty) was transferred to the English. 
This Zemindary, which was lately in the hands of Gheet Sing, 
occupies the principal part of the fpace between Balmr and Oude, 
fo that only a final 1 part of the territory of the latter, touches 
Bahar on the north-weft.' 

The dominions of Oude lie on both ftdes of the Ganges, occu¬ 
pying (with the exception of Fizoola Cawn’s diftrid of Rampour) 
all the flat country between that river and the northern mountains, 
aa well as the principal part, of that fertile trad lying between the 
Ganges and Jumna, known by the name of Dooab % to within 
forty miles of the city of Delhi. In ihort, the Rritilh nation, 
with their allies and. tributaries, occupy the whole navigable courfe 
of the Ganges, from its entry on the plains, to the fea * which, by 
its winding courfe, is more than 1350 Britifli miles. 

The dimenfions of Oude and its dependencies may he reckoned 
360 Britifli miles in length from eaft to weft, and. in breadth from 
150 to j 8 o: and their area is about one third part of that of the 
Bengal provinces* being to each other in the proportion of 53 to 
162. Generally fpeaking, the whole territory is one continued 
plain i and is a continuation of that extensive level valley, through 
which the Ganges and its branches, take their courfe. It is, 
moreover, the central part of the ancient kingdom or empire of 
the Fit as n. The capital city is Lucknow, fttuated on the river 
Goomty : and about 650 miles from Calcutta,, 

The prefent Nabob of Oude, Azuph Dowlah, fucceeded his 
father, Sujah Dowlah, in 1775. He is in- alliance with the Bri- 
tifh power j and a brigade of the Bengal army is conftantly ftationed 
on his weftern frontier : thereby anfwering the purpofes of covering 
Oude as well as Bengal.* and of keeping the weftern Rates in awe. 


* Dooab or Doabah fignihes a t,ra& of land formed, by the approximation and jundion of 

’ amna rivers in called by way of eminence Th e 


two rivers: that formed by the Ganges and 
Dooab. 


it 
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It is advanced about too miles beyond Lucknow. The whole ex- 
pence of it is paid by the Nabob of Oude, by a ftipulated Run, 
under the name of a fubfidy. (See note page cXiv.) 

The grots revenues of the dominions of Oude are reckoned to be 
about two millions and a half fterling : of which the new acquiil- 
tions of Rohilcund, Corah, and other parts of the Dooab, are more 
than one million. The military eftablifhment, including the 
troops employed in the collection of the revenues, is from 50 to 60 
thoufand men : but very few indeed of thefe, deferve the name of 
regular troops. *■ 

Fizoola Cawn, a Rohilla Chief, pofleiTes the diflrid of Ram- 
pour, fituated at the foot of the northern mountains: and although 
included in Rohilcund, yet this territory was fecured to him, by 
the treaty of Loldong, in 1774, It is valued at 30 lacks of rupees * 
per annum : but he is in effedt tributary to Oude, by being bound 
to furnifh his quota towards an eftablifhrnent for the common 
defence. ■ 

Contiguous to the weftern bank of the Ganges, and furrounded 
bv the dominions of Oude, is a fmall diftridt belonging to a Chief 
of the Patan Rohilla tribe. It is generally denominated from its 
capita] town, Furruckabad: and is little more than 30 miles In 
extent. 

On the fouth-weft fide of the Jumna, and feparated from it by 
I narrow tract of low' country, is the territory named Eundela or 
Bundelcund, inhabited by a tribe of Rajpoots, but deemed inferior 
to their brethren of Agimere. Bundelcund is furrounded by the 
dominions of Oude, Benares, and the Mahrattas : and was for¬ 
merly fubjeCt to a Rajah of the name of Hindooput.: but is now 
chiefly divided among his fons‘, or their defendants. It is a moun¬ 
tainous trad, of more than 100 miles fquare: and contains the 

* The reader may* ivkh eafe ted ace any fu;n in rupees, to fterling, by calculating roundly, 
at the rate of a lack ot rupees toten thouiaud pounds. 
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celebrated diamond mines of Panna * or Pufrri, together 
ftrdfig TdrtrelTes; among which; Callinger is the principal. It is 
ftlhjed to the depredations of the Mahrattas: and has of late years 
been attempted by Madajee Sindia ; who, however could not make 
himiHf mafter of the principal fortrelTes ; and in confequenee ihatt- 
don'ed the open country. The ancient limits of Bundeleund were 
much more extenfive than the pfefent; extending much further 
towards the Nerb-uddab river. Chatterponr, is reckoned the 
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The territories of Adjidling are contiguous to Btmdelcund, on 
the weft i to the Mahrattas on the loti tb, and fouth-weft ; and to 
the Benares territory on the eaft. Their whole extent, iiicludihg 
fonte tributary Zemindars on the lbuth-eaft, may be about equal to 
Bundeleund: and, like that, fubjedt to the occalional depredations 
of the Mahrattas. Rewah, orRooah, is reckoned the capital-; and 
Iks On the great road between Benares and Nagpour. We know 
but little concerning the geography of the remote parts of this 
ti-aft: nor are the- boundaries well defined. The river Soane flows 
through it, in its courfe to the Bahar province. 

Shah Alum, the nominal Emperor, or Great Mogul, of whom 
we have fully fpoken-, in the hiftorical part of this Introduction, is 
now a mere penfioner in the hands of Madajee Sindia who, not- 
withftanding,. appoints him a rcfidence at Delhi-. 

The Jats, Jates, or jetes, were a tribe of Hindoos, who long 
linee the death of Aurunggebe, erected a ftate in the provinces of 
Agra and Delhi. They at laft fixed their capital at the city of 
Agra ; and appear to have poflefied a trad of country, along both 
Ikies of the J umna river, from the neighbourhood of Gwalior, to 
that of Delhi; in length about 160 miles, and 50 Broad. Col. 
Dow, in 1770, eftimated their revenue (perhaps extravagantly)' at 
200 lacks of rupees f and their force at 60 or 70,000 men. 


* Ptolemy.’s Panaffu, teems to be meant for Panna. 


nation 
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nation is traced by P. Wendell from the countries lying bettvcen 
the SE confines of Moultan, and Gohud. It is certain that 
Tamerlatle made war on a people called the .Gefes in his inarch from- 
Batnir to Sernanah. NudjtifF Cavvn, about 14 years ago, difpof- 
feffed the Jats of all their country, fave the very confined territory 


of Bhartpour. 0 I 

Vladajee Sindia, has, it 

1 turn, ftripped Nudjuff 

Cawn’s fucceftbrs 

of thefe conquefts ; whi 

tch are now fearcelv worth 


pofl'effing, although 20 or 2! years ago, under Soorage Mull, they 
ranked among the moft flouriflfing provinces of Hindooftair. It will 
be perceived that the Jats no longer ex id, as a nation : all that re¬ 
mains to Runjet Sing, the font-of Soorage Mali, being the fort of 
Bhartpour or Burratpour, fituated- about 45 miles on the weft of 
Agra, with a final! territory of 4 or 5 lacks of..rupees. The Rajah 
of Gohud is of the Jat tribe* but imconneded with Runjet Sing. 

The late NudjufFGawn, whom we have juft mentioned, is ant 
mftance, among others, of the very hidden rife and fall of the 
modern Rates of Hindooftan. From the condition qf a minor 
Jaghiredar, and the Commander in Chief of the imperial army, 
after the return of the prefent Mogul, to Delhi, in 1771 ; he be¬ 
came, in the courfc of 7 or S years, the pofleiTor of a domain* 
yielding 150 kicks of rupees annually ;; and kept up an eftablilh- 
ment of 80,000 troops of all denominations ; in which, were in¬ 
cluded 23 regular battalions of fepoys. His conquefts were on the- 
Jats, the Rajah of Jyenagur, and the Rajah of Macherry (which 
laft had reduced a confiderablc part of the Mewat) and in 1774, he 
became poilblfedof the city of Agra. No veftige of this, greatnels has 
remained for feveral years paft. His empire, in a. manner, died 
with him; and Madajee Sindia pofleifes moft of it, at this time. 
This brings us to the fubjcd of Mewat, which is the hilly and; 
woody trad lying on the S W of Delhi, and on the weft of Agra;,’ 
confining the low. country along the we tier n fide of the Jumna 
river, to a (comparatively) narrow flip, an,d extending weftwards, 
about 130 B. miles. In. length from north to fouth, it may be 90 



This tra& is remarkable, in that, although it is lituated in 
the heart of the empire of Hindooftanp that is, within 2$ miles of 
its tormer capital, Delhi, its inhabitants have ever been charac¬ 
terized as the mod lavage and brutal: and their chief err 


robbery and plundering. We have, mentioned in page xlix the 
feverities pradHled on them in the 13th century. At the prefent 
tune, Mewat is fo famous a nurfeiy for thieves and robbers, that 
parties of Mwaiti are taken into pay by the Chiefs of upper Hin~ 
dooltan, tor the purpoi'e of diltreffing the countries which are made 
threat of warfare. In Acbar’s divifion, this trad made a part of 
each of the foubahs of Delhi and Agra : but molt of it was ih- 
eluded m the latter, Mewat contains l'ome ftrong fortreiles, on 
deep, or inaccefiible hills; among which, is Alwar, or Alvar, the 
citadel of the Macherry Rajah. It has changed makers very often, 
during the con tells between its native Rajahs (or Kanzadeh) and 
the fats, the Rajah of Joinagur, -Nudjuff Cawn, and 
bindia ; and between thefe powers, fiicceiiively. 
a confiderable progrefs in the reduaion of it. 

Bordering on the north of Mewat, , and approaching with its 
eaftern limit within 24 miles of Delhi, is a traa 80 or 90 miles 
jn e,1 S rIj * and from 30 to 40 broad, named Little BMlo»iftan • its 
ancient Hindoo name was NardeeL Within the prefent 'century, 
and moft probably fine® the. rapid decline of the Mogul empire’ 
this territory was foized on by the Balloges, or Baiioches s whofe 
proper country adjoins to the welter® bank of the Indus, oppofii 
to Moultau. Some tribes of them are allb found in Makran. 

1 , y are reprelented as a molt lavage and cruel race ; and appear 
to be very proper neighbours for the Mewatti. Their territory is 
imi o.t ravines, and of'courle, difficultof accels to invaders: it has. 
however, undergone the fate of its neighbours, and been fuccefltvely 
tributary to the Rohilla Chief, Nidjib Dowlah, to the fats, and 
iNudjuit Cawn. Wcltward, it borders on the Seiks. 
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The territory poiTeflfed originally by Nidjib Dowlah, an Afghan 
Rohiija (whom we have formerly noticed, as guardian to the young 
Emperor of Abdaila’s fetting up, in i761 *) is, in part, in the 
poflfeflion. of his grandfbn Golam Cawdir j his fon Zabeta Ciuvn 
dying in the end of 1784, or beginning of 1785. This territory 
occupies the head of the Dooab, or that part which borders on the 
Sewalick mountains. It compoled chiefly the circar of Sehaurun- 
pour, in Acbar's divifion of the empire ; and does not exceed rod 
B. miles in length, from eaft to Weft, by 75 in breadth. The oriU 
ginal pofleflions of Nidjib Dowlah comprehended alio the country 
of Sirhind, or. the weft of the Jumna river; and alfo the dif- 
trifts round the city of Delhi-, but the Seiks have not only en¬ 
croached on the weft, and pofleffed that fir ore of the Jumna, but 
commit depredations in Sehaurunpour, and even to the banks of 
the Ganges. Sindia having alfo encroached oh the fouth, it is 
highly probable that this tradl will not long form a diftinc't ftate or 
principality* 

The Seiks may be reckoned the mod weftern nation of Hindoo^ 
ftan ; for the King of Candahar poffefles but an inconftderable ex¬ 
tent of territory, on the eaft of the Indus. Their prbgrefs as a 
nation has been flightly mentioned in pages lxiv and Ixvi: and fince 
the complete downfall of ,the Mogul empire, they have acquired 
very extenilve domains. But their power ought not to be efti- 
mated, in the exadl proportion to the extent of their pofleflions, 
fince they do not form one entire ftate; but a number of frhatt ones, 
independant of each other, in their internal government, and only 
connected by a federal union. They have extended their territories 
on the fcmth-eaft, that, is, into the province of Delhi, very rapidly 
of late yeaisand perhaps, the Zemindars of that country may have • 
found it convenient to place themfelves under the protection of the 
Seiks, in order to avoid the more oppreflive government of their 

* Nidjib Dowlah, who was an ekve of the famous Gazi o’dier. Cawn, died, in the year 
1770.. 


former. 
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former mafters. Certain it is that the eaftern boundary of the 
Seik’s dominions, has been advanced to the banks of the Jumna 
river, above Delhi; and to the neighbourhood of that city: we 
have jail obferved, that the adjoining territory of Sefaaurunpour, 
is fubjedt to their depredations, if not actually tributary to £hem: 
and that they make excurfions to the very fide of the Ganges. On 
the fouth, they sue bounded by the northern extreme of the fitndy 
dei'ert of Regiftan, and on the S W their boundary meets that of 
Sindy, or Tatta, at the city of Behker, or Bhakor, on the Indus. 
On the weft, the Indus is their- general boundary, as high t»p as 
the city of Attack; near to which begin the territories of the King 
of Candahar: and their northern boundary is the chain of moun¬ 
tains that lie towards Thibet, and Caihmere. This being the cafe, 
they will be found to poflefs the whole foubah or province of La¬ 
hore;, the principal part of Moultan, and the weftern part of Delhi: 
the dimenfions of which tratt, are about 400 B. miles from N W 
to $ E : and from 150 to 200 broad, in general: although, in the 
part between Attock and Behker (that is, along: the Indus) the ex¬ 
tent cannot be lefs than 320, Their capital city is Lahore. We 
know but little concerning the Hate of their government and poli¬ 
tics ; but the former is reprefented as being mild; In their mode 
of making war they are unquell ionably lavage and cruel. Their 
army confifts almoft entirely of horfe, of which they are laid to be 
able to bring at leaft 100,000 into the field. It is fortunate that 
the Ou.de dominions have the Ganges for a barrier between them 
and this army of plunderers. Abdalla was accuftomed to pafs through 
the country of theSeiks, during his vifits to Delhi, as, late as the 
years 1760 and 176} : and indeed meditated the conquefl: of it: 
but it is probable, that with the prelent .{Length of the Seiks, 
no King of Candahar will again .attempt either the one or the 
other. It was lately reported that the Seiks were in amity with 
Timur Shah of Candahar, and meant to allow his army a pallage 
through their territories. This, however, appears highly impro¬ 
bable : 
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Sable :, thpprogrefs. of an Indian army cffe&ing nearly an equal de¬ 
gree pf deflation,., whether it enters a country on terms of hoftUity, 
or of amity.. : .. , , 

1 imqr. Shah (the fucceffor of Ahmed Abdalla, late.Kjngof Ganda- 
bar* Korafm, who died about the .year 1773,) poflefles in Hindoo- 
itan., nothing more than the country ofrCaflimere and dome incon- 
fiderable diftri&s .contiguous to the eaftern bank of the Indus, above 
the city of At.lock, We have .(poken of the extent of the kingdom 
of Candahar, in page 1 j 2 of the Memoir : and it may be proper to 
add, in this place, that the founder of that kingdom, the above - 
mentioned Ahmed Abdalla, was originally the Prince, or Chief, 
of an Afghan tribe .named Ahdal (whence the term AbdaHi) and 
that he was dripped of his country by Nadir Shah, and compelled 
to join the Perfian army in 1739. Qn the death of Nadir, he fud- 
denly appeared among his former fubjedfs, and in a flhprt time, 
ereded for himielf a. confiderable kingdom in the eaftern part of 
PerJia : adding to it, molt of the Indian provinces ceded by the 
Mogul to Nadir Shah. It has been afferted, that Abdalla. had 
arifen to a high command in the Perlian army; and that, his de¬ 
partment, of cQurfe, occafioning a large fum of money to centre 
with hup ;.. he, on the death of Nadir Shah, availed him’felf of the 
ufe of thefe treafures, to carry off a part of, the army. Ho efta- 
bliihed his capital at Cabul near the hither foot of the Indian Cam. 
cafus: and, it appears by the accounts of Mr. Forfter, who tra¬ 
velled the country, of Timur Shah in 1783, that his fubje&s .live 
under ap dafy gpyernment: that is, for an- Aiiatic one. The reve¬ 
nues and military force of Candahaiy have not come to my know¬ 
ledge. The military eflahlUhment has been given at 200,000 men, 
Ahmed Abdalla had regular infantry, cloathed like the Britilbu 
lepoys: and, at one time, made ufe of the Britifb manufactures for 
that purpoie: the trade went by Sindy, and up the Indus and its 
branches,, to Cabul. This trade has long been at an end* 

t . The- 




The province of Sindy, or that lying on both tides of the lower 
part of the river Indus*, is fubjefit to a Mahofnedan Prince, who 
is tributary to the King of Candahar; it being among the provinces 
ceded to Nadir Shah, by Mahomed Shah, in 1739. Although it 
properly belongs to Hihddcxftan, it is l'o detached from it by the 
great Tandy deiert, that it takes n6 part in its politics. This- pro¬ 
vince is dc (bribed in page 285. -to- which the reader is referred. 

The province of Hutch, on the S ii fide of Sindy, as well as the 
wedem parts of tire pemnfhla of Guzcrat, are governed by Rajahs 
of their ow n i and do not appear to have undergone much change, 
by the Idte revolutions in Htndooftan. Cuteh is not only a barren 
country, Tut in its nature too ftrong to be eafiiy attacked. And 
the vveftern part of Guzcrat is mountainous ana woody j and inha¬ 
bited by a wild, hardy, race: andtherefore on both■ accounts, un¬ 
favourable to the progrefs of a Mahratta army. 

The Mahrattas, as has been obferved before, forth uvo diftindt 
empires, or fetes j that, of Poonah, or the weftern : and Bemr, the 
eaflern. Theft; fetes fcdWe6tiVely, occupy ail the foutherri part of 
Hindoofltan proper; together with a large proportion, of the Dec- 
can, Malwa, Oriffa, Candeifh, and Vifiapour; the principal 
parts of Berar, Guzcrat, and Agimere; and a final 1 part of Dow- 
latabad, Agra, and Allahabad, are comprifed within their extenlive 
empire; which extends from fea to tea, aero is the wideft part of 
the peninfulaj and from the confines of Agra northward, to the 
Kiftna fbuthward; forming a tract of about 1000 Britifh miles 
long, by 700 wide. 

The weftern ftate is divided among a number of Chiefs or 
Princes, whofe obedience to the Paifliwah, or Head, is, like that of 

* The celebrated Sir William Jones very iu^eniouily remarks, that ** Jt is uiual with the 
*< Asiatics to give the fame names to the ccmntHesAVhiCh lie Oh both fides of tmf eohfiderable 
« river.** Thus the province of Sindy is divided by the Indus ; Bengal by the Gqngwj and 
Pbgu by the Irabatty. Egypt, in like tnanner, is divided by the Nile. Prbbaftly /the facility 
ofaccefs to either fide, by "me?, it; of a navigable river and. an bccrJUmal in.undc.tion, .ftbjeflfcd 
each of the di visions, formed by the courfe of the river, to the conftant depredations of its op- 
neighbour ; till neceffity produced a coirfjpromife, which ended in joining them in one 
community. 

the 


the German Princes to the Emperor, merely nominal at any time ; 
iVI-kI, in iome cafes* an opposition of intereftfc. begets war?, not only 
between the members of the empire tbernfelves, but all© between the 
members and the head. Infant, they are feklom confederated but on. 
occafions that would unite the moft difcofdant (kites5 that is, for, 
their mutual defence: for few occafions of foreign conqueits or plun¬ 
der, are of magnitude enough to induce them to unite their armies. 

Was X inclined, I want ability, to particularize the poifeffions 
and fituations of all the Chiefs that coropofe this Mabratta (kite. 
I (ball'-therefore attempt only to mention the principal ones, com- 
monly ftyled Jwhireddrs-, or holders -of -Jaghires ® : their titles to 
their poffeffions, being nominally during their life time only j 
although they have long fince become hereditary. 

The Paiihwah, or nominal head, of the weitern empire, refides at 
Poonah, which is fimated at the fouth-weft extreme of the empire, 
and about 100 miles from Bombay. There are three principal 
Jaghiredars on the north of Poonah ; and two on the ibuth : the 
firE are, Madajec Sindia, Tuckajee Holkar, and Putty Sing Gwi- 
cuar; and the latter, Pnrferam Bow, and Raftah, who is more 
commonly ftyled the Meritch Wallah (or Meritch Man) from his 
having eitablifhed his capital at that city f , previous to the con- 
queft of it, by Hyder Ally. Before i proceed to particularize the 

* Jaghire, n?eans a grant of land from a Sovereign to a fubjecl, revokable at pleafuju?; 
generally, or aim oil ah ways, for a life rent. 

“ f The exaft geographical poll don of .this important fort refs and cliyvis not afeenainefi ; but 
it is with great reafbn fuppofed' to be the lame with Mine or Mirdji, of iVTahdefloehs route, 
drawn by P. dn Val : which is fituated near the north ‘rank of the Kifiiyi river, about 70 road 
miles S W from Vifiapourj and 130 from Poonah. It ih alfo, moil urKjuetdonab.ly, the lame 
place with Merrick a place of ccmfdqucnce, in Afirimgv.ebe's wars with Sambajee. 'la the 
deleft Committee's reports, it is namedindifferently, Merrick and Mcritz, it ,mny be col... 
leifted from thofc-reports,, and from Mr. Orme's historical fi-agftvaitb, thkt tlm place*is fituated' 
on the north bank of the KUtnah $ on, the N W of Sauore^ancapour, and on the $ W of 
Vifiapouf; and its didance from the former, ought to be very qonfiderable ; for part of the 
Circars of Nourgal,' Azimabad, and. Raibaug, intervene between thofe oi'iiancapour and Me¬ 
rit/. And this is the cafe with Mirje on the map, which is about icB G. miles from Banca- 
pour. There is alfo a fortrefs of great note in Atirengzebe’s, and _vn Hyi?r Aliy's Avars, named 
Darwar, or Danwar. This appears to be comprehended in the Circar of Buncupour, and about 
30 colics on the S E of Menu. I have not ventured to place Danvar in the map : but both 
the poiition of it, and of Hubdy, make it appear hill mot e probable that Mirje is the lame with 
Merit/, Meritch, cr Merrick. 
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different partners or fharcrs, in the feveral provinces, it will be 
•netetTary to oblervc that the Mahratta' dominions have in fothe 
places, been portioned out among the different Chiefs, 1 after a 
method that appears the moil confufed and intricate, imaginable. 
For not only the Purgannahs , or grand divilions of •provinces, are 
divided in forne in fiances, among three different powers; but even the 
revenues of particular villages, are divided in like thinner ; arid m 
eonfequence, diftin<ft officers are appointed, for the purpofe <jf col¬ 
luding the refpettive lhartis *. • 

The province or foubah of Malwa 1 (to which this account par¬ 
ticularly applies) one of the in oft extent? ve, and the rnoft elevated, 
and highly diverfified in Hindooftan, is divided among the Pailh- 
Wah, Sindia, and Holkar: as is alfo the fmail foubah of Candeifh, 
adjoining to it, on the fouth .; and which contains the fine city 
of Burhanpour, in the pofleffion of Sindia. 

The province of Agiraere, has only in part been pOlleffed by the 
Mahrattas, and that part is now entirely in Sindias hands. What 
is here expreffed, relates only to what may be termed Agmiere 
proper; and not to the whole foubah of that name, according to its 
geographical definition in the Ay in Acbaree: fmee the three great 
Rajpoot principalities, Oudipour, Joodpour, and Joinagur, as well as 
Rantampour, are there, included in it. Thefe Rajpoots principalities 
"(of Which more will be faitl hereafter) have long been held tributary to 
the Mahrattas f and now, by the afcendancy of Sindia,- andby virtue of 
his local Jituation, he converts the whole of the tribute to his own ufe. 

The largeft, as well as the fioeft part of Guzerat, is divided be¬ 
tween the Failhwah, and Putty Sing Gwicuar (or Gwicker) the 
latter holds his lhare chiefly, in the northern part of it. 

The provinces on*the fouth of Poonah, are divided between the 
Paifhwah, and the Jagktredars , Purferam Bow, and Raft ah. So 
little is known in Europe concerning the Geography of this part 

•* It U probable that this irregular divifion, arofe from fome accidental circufn (lances at die 
time when the con quell whs ; made ; and which cannot n6vv be traced : but as it has the appear¬ 
ance oi ant expedient, calculated to check and retrain the power of the different Jaghiredars, it 
is generally fuppoied to be the effecl: of policy and defigh. A. 

of 
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©f the country, that the map of it, is almoft: a blank- I am by 
no means certain where to place the common boundary of the Mah- 
ratta ancl Tippoo’s countries, in this quarter. Hyder took ppflef- 
fion of Meritch (Merita or Mirje) on the north bank of tile Xiffcna, 
in 1778 > ■ and, I apprehend, never relinquished it. 

The Paiiliwah, or his • representatives, poiTefs alio many other 
diftrids in the N E, and cart, parts of Malwa, &c. for the Podnah 
territories, or thole of its Jagh iredars, ciofe on the river Jumna, 
oppofite to Calpy : and alfo extend along the northern bank of the 
Herbudda river, almoft to its foarce j, and encroach deeply on the 
8 W fide of F’undelcund, according to its ancient limits. The 
diffritSrs of Sagur, and Mundella, are fituated in this quarter. 
Thus it appears, that the territories fubjett to Poonah; areubpa- 
rated, or .rather infulated, in ah extraordinary manner and this 
circumftance alone, nmft influence the do’meftic as well as the fo¬ 
reign politics of this ftate : fince any confiderable Jaghiredar may 
eafily withhold the government’s (hare of the revenues, and.convert 
it to his own ufe. 

From what has been {aid, it will appear impoflible to dij.crimi¬ 
nate the poflefiipns of the PaUhwah, any more than thole of his 
Jaghiredars, on the map. All that can be done, is, to mark the 
body of each trad" of land, in which the Paiihvgah and the particu¬ 
lar Jaghiredars participate. It is underftood that the Paiiliwah pof- 
feiles. a larger fhare, in the weftera part of the Deccan, than elfe- 
where. This trad is naturally very ftrong, particularly on the 
weft fide towards the fea, where a ftupendous wall of mountains, 
called the Gauts, riles abruptly from the low country, called the 
Concan (or Cockun) fuppoiting, in the nature of a terrace, a 
vaft extent of fertile and populous plains, which are fb much ' 
elevated, as to render the air cool and pleafant. (See Memoir, 
pages 179 and 2 13.) This elevated trad, is continued not only 
through the Mahratta territories, but extends through the penin- 
fula, to the fouthern extreme of Mvfore ; and is named Balla-Gaut , 
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throughout its whole extent, meaning literally, 'the- • Mgher-, or 
affler Gouts *. Iii the' peninfiula, it is applied ifl contradiftin&ioii 
to Ptiycii-Gmt, or the M&er Gmtts ; but in the Deetan," it appears 
to be ■lifed Only as a proper name, and not as a correlative : we 
having never heard of the Deccan, Payen-Gaut. 

Nbris it lefs difficult to ascertain the fnm of the revenue of this 
ftatG than to particularise the extent of the diilri< 3 s, from whence 
it is collefted. The raoft intelligent and. hell informed perfons that 
f have confulted on the occafion, will not venture to give an Opi¬ 
nion on it. One perfon (a native of India) has ftated the revenue 
at i± crores of rupees, or 12 million's fterling : and the net receipts, 
Jaghires dedudted, at five crores. The fame account makes the 
military eftablithment in the field, to be 200,000 troops, foot and 
liarle ; befirles an equal number' in garni (on. Another account of 
the revenue, by an European gentleman, reckons 7 crores for the 
net revenue. If the provinces poffefied by this ilatb, Were to be 
rated in the fame proportion as in the time of Atrrungzebe, the 
net revenue would be about 8 crores of rupees, or 8 millions 
IterKng. 

Sindia is unqueftionably the moft powerful Jaghiredar within 
this flate; and ought to be regarded as a love reign Prince. Since 
the Mahratta Peace (1783) he has extended his frontier from Mal- 
wa towards the Jumna j fwallowing up moft of the petty Hates 
that heretofore extiled there: and in particular, that of Gojiud, 
including the celebrated fortrefs of Gwalior (fee page 157 of the 
Memoir). He- has alfo Carried his arms northward to Delhi, and. 
into the provinces of Mewat and jyenagur• reducing many for- 
trelies, and a confiderablc trad of country. Which were heretofore 
foccefllvely polTelTed by the Juts, and Nudjuff Cawn. In line, he 
polfdTes the perfon of the nominal Great Mogul, and all that can 

* Glint, or Ghaut, dignifies either a pafs through mountains, or a landing-place on the bank 
of a river. In the former fenle, the term has been applied to the Carnatic, yvhich is divided 
by ridges of mountains, abounding with paces'and defiles. 
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be accomplished by virtue of his name. It , would appear that Sin- 
dia’s plans embrace too great a variety of objeds at one and the 
fnne time : for, not long ago, his troops were compelled to retire 
from Bundelcund, in which they poliefled moft of the open court- 
tiy> the fruits ci a very recent contpjtfV. He feents bent on ex¬ 
tending his co®quefts on the north and weft: but time alone can 
difcover whether he will fucceed in cftabiifhing a permanent empire, 
on that fide. The revenue of his paternal, or original dominions, 
in Malvva, Sec. has been eftimated at one crore of rupees per an¬ 
num. It is difficult to afcertaiii what the value of his new acqui— 
iltions are, in their prefent ftate : for thole portions of Agra, Del-, 
hi, &c. which he holds, having been Co long fubjecft to the de¬ 
predations of contending armies, little benefit can be derived from 
them, at prefent *. Gohud, one oi thefte acquifitions, is eftimated 
at 20 or 30 lacks per annum. Holkar is fuppofed to poffefs 80 
lacks per annum, in his fttare of Malwa. Sindia's capital city is 
Ougein, near the ancient city of Mundu, the capital of the Chi-1- 
Jigi Kings of Malwa: and ITolkar’s capital is Tndore, lituated. 
about 30 miles on the weft of Ougein. 

The Berar or Nagpour Rajah, Moodajee Boonikh (or Bonfbla) 
poffefies tire principal pact of Berar, together with the province of 
Oriflaf. The remainder of Berar is held by the Nizam, or Sou bah 
of the Deccan, who pays .a cfouf, m fourth part oHm clear reve¬ 
nues to Moodajee. On the weft and fouth, the Berar dominions 
border on, or are intermixed with, thofe of the- Nizam : ontbeNW 
and north, are the provinces of Ropal, Gurry-Mundelk, Sec. tri¬ 
butaries of Poonah ; together -with the territories of Adjid Sinv. 
On the eatt, the Nagpour territories thruft themfelves between the 
Britifh pofleflions in Bengal, and thofe in the northern circars, fo 

4 Thefe tetrkoties, have, formerly yielded 3 os-4 aorcs per arijuim : hut ..they are m a 
date of aefolatxort, which it is impoiTible to form any idea of, without having a&ually beheld 

tliC ! n ; v ^ v • X 1 }us ly H who has been on the %n.] Bee alfc pat:/ ixxv&S 

i C ri«a, is nominally one of the Britiili provinces, but we have ohferved in another nfice 
tte only a very (null pan of it, is fubject to the .Bengal government. 1 ’ 
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as to occupy .near i.j?o miles of the country adjacent- to,tie fea,. and, 
of courfe, to break the continuity of their pofleflions on the. fea. 
coafe. Mpodajess dominions are very extenhve, being,-in kiigth 
from eaft to,weft 550 Britdh miles, and in feme places 2.0.0 from, 
north to.fouth. He does not poiTefs all this in full foyereiguty j 
for Bnttunpour and Snmbwlpotu- are little more than tributary, 
jyid are governed by his brother Bembajce. We know lefs, of the 
interior parts of, Berar, than of moil other countries.in .Hindooftah j 
but, by what we do know, it does not appear to be either popu¬ 
lous or rich- (See Memoir page 144.) Nagpour is. the prefent q»«. 
pital, and the reiidence of Moodaj.ee;; and it is fituated about mid¬ 
way between Bengal and Bombay, .pro,.fv> .. r; v;-c s T 
Cattack, or Cuttack, the capital of Qrifta, is a poll of confe- 
quence on the river Mahanuddy, as it lies in the only road between 
Bengal and the northern drears j and the pofteffion of this city and 
its dependencies, gives the Berar Rajah more consequence in the. 
eves of the Bengal government, than even his extenlive domain, 
?.n.d centrical pofition in Hindooftan. , 

Moodajee has been recognifed (pagelxxxviii) as adefeendant of the 
original founder of the Mahratta empire, Sevajee. The fum of his re¬ 
venue, is varioufly Bated. Some have reckoned his part of Berar, at 84 
lacks of rupees, per annum and Cattack at 24.: while others have 
allowed only 60, for his whole revenue. If we take it at the higheft 
calculation, 108 lacks, he ought not to be confidered in a formida¬ 
ble light, by the Britifh power. But placing the actual fum of his 
income out of the queflion, his dominions are too widely extended, 
in proportion to, their value, to form a powerful (late. Cattack is 
no lefs than 480 miles, from the capital Nagpour. It has been 
well obferved, that the ordinary caufe of jealoufy between neighbour • 
ing dates, is done away, in the cafe of Bengal and Berar, by the 
nature of that part of the Berar dominions, which borders on Ben¬ 
gal $ it being generally, woody and uninhabited : fo that the virtual 
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boundaries of both countries are removed to a diflsmce from each 
OtfeeriftJ v :-'^- fjfiff' M ^ ;'0‘y O' #f.. ; ’R-{i■ >:■ f,: 

Theft are the principal of the countries reduced into the form of 
governments, by the Mahratta Chiefs * but fo habituated are'they to 
rapine and plunder, that few of the •neighbouring' Rates, but have, 
at one period: or other, felt-and acknowledged their power. Bengal 
and Bahai* were, for a fhort time, fubjedted to a regular tribute; 
and the Carnatic, My fore, the Nizams provinces, the Docx^b, Bum* 
delcund, end the fouthern parts of Delhi, have been frequently 
over-tun. Their predatory excurfiofts fometimes carried them 1200 
miles from their capital. But the lofs of the battle of Panniput in 
1761, induced a degree of caution in their- military enterprises : and 
from that period, their power appears to have been on the decline. 
Shut out of Bengal, Guide, and the Carnatic, by the Britifh arms., 
and out of Mvfbre by Hyder’s, their field of adtkm has been much, 
drcuaxferibed ; and the late war with the Britifh power, difcovered 
their weafeneis to all Hindooltan. 

I am not fufficientiy informed .on the fubjedt, to be able to par¬ 
ticularize all the different provinces, or diftridts, that are tributary to 
the Mahratta Rates. Some have been already mentioned; and among 
others, the Rajpoot principalities of the Soubah of Agimere : and 
which, from their former importance and weight, in the internal 
politics of the Mogul empire, deferve particular notice. 

In the early part of the prefent century, theft Rates, colledively, 
appeared fo formidable to the fueceffor of Aurungzebe, that he was 
con drained to leave them in quiet polftffion of their independency • 
during the {edition of the Seeks, in Lahore (See page lxiv). VaR 
have been the changes fitice that time : for what the difeiplined 
armies of Aurungzebe and Ms foils, could not accompliflh, has been 
effected by the Mahratta freebooters : fo much eafter is it to min a 
country, than to make a con quell: of it. The hiflory of the decline 
o! the Rajpoot principalities., is foreign to the prefent work ; it is 
kifiicient to oblerve, that they are reduced to their prefent low Rate, 

s " merely 
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iperely by the depredafions of Mahratta detachments; which ;j>eing 
compoied of light horle, and accustomed to divide into innumerable 
fmall parties; they by their rapid and defultory movements, at once 
Spread defolation, and elude the attacks of the inhabitants. This 
muft be under (food to relate only to the open parts of Rajpootana : 
the mountainous parts being yet free from their incurfions. 

Rajpootana was divided into three great principalities, under 
the names of Oudipour, Joodpour, and Am beer, (or Amere) now 
better known by that of Joinagur, or Jyenagur. Oudipour was 
alfo named Meyvvar, or Midwar} and Joodpour, Mar war. In Ac- 
bar’s divifion of the empire, thefe principalities were claffed as be¬ 
longing to the foubah of Agimere, which is fometimes called Mar- 
war. It is not an eafy talk, by means of the geographical matter 
extant, to affign the precife limits and dimenfions of thefe principa¬ 
lities } which occupy the jfp.aee between the weftern confines of 
Agra, and the N E part of Guzerar ; and between the Tandy de~ 
fert (or Regiftan) and Malwa : that is an extent of 3,30 Britifii miles 
from N E to S W ; and 200 broad, in the w r ideft part. Tfteir re¬ 
lative fituations, and comparative dimenfions, may be Teen in the 
map} where Jyenagur or Jyepour, will be found to lie to the north- 
eaft } Oudipour to the S W and Joodpour to the N W, bordering, 
angularly, on the other two. Pare Wendell’s MS. account of thefe 
ftates, from whence I have extracted many of the above: particulars, 
ftates the revenues of Oudipour at 10 lacks of rupees, Marwar at 
40, and Jyenagur at 40, per annum, in the year 1779 *, The two 
former are very mountainous, with a Tandy foil, in the valleys : the 
latter is the moft fertile, and was, about the middle of this cen¬ 
tury, in a high llate of improvement, under the government of the 
celebrated Rajah Jyefwg, or J o fifi n g; who founded the new capital 
of Jyepour, which has had the effed (not unufual in Hindooftan) 

* The. whole revenue of the foubah of Agimere, in tlie-time of, Acbarv appears tp have been 
only about 7 j hicks. Ati.rung : zebe is' Hud to have doubled tne land-tax on the Rajpoot* : and 
Agiincn-e is accordingly jhted in Mr. FraiQf’s account# at 163 lades of rupees. 
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of changing; the ' name of the' .province to that of the capital? 
P.' Wendbl reprefents Jyepour as i place of great wealth and com- 
nfferce io 1779, being the entrepot of ‘the pintipal part of the '& 
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portance of the capital. We have mentioned before, that Sindia 
receives the tribute of all the three Rajpoot provinces, and converts 
it to Kis own life : and that he had made feme eonfiderable conquers 


life : 

an< 

1 that he had 

tic nla 

rly 

in'* Jyenagurl 


It is probable that in early times, the whole Kajpootana cdnfti- 
tuted one entire kingdom, or empire, under the Rana or Prince of 
Oudipour, who has in all time's, fihee we had any knowledge of 
his hi (lory, been confidered as the head of the Rajpoot hates. A 
long eftablilhfed cuftom of homage to a temporal Prince, from thofe, 
who do not acknowledge his fuperiority in any other way, feems to 
prove the exiftence of real power in the hands of his anceftors. In 
modern times the Rana of Oudipour feems to have been conlidered 
fomewhat in the fame light as the general of the Amphy&ions was 
in Greece. Cheitore was tile ancient capital of the Rana, a place 
nittch celebrated for its ifrength, riches, and antiquity, when it was 
taken and defpoiled by Aebar in .1567 ; Oudipour is the prelent 


The Rajpoots are not confined entirely to the trait abovemen- 
tioned, or even to the foubah of Agimere : fince lome inferior 
tribes of them are fettled in Bundelcund, and in Gurry-Mundella. 
Others, according to Thcvenofc, are fettled in Moultan ; and indeed 
he reprefents Moultan as the original country of the Kuttries, from, 
whom the Rajpoots fprung. (See page 93 of the Memoir.) 

Of the countries of Nagore, Bickaneer, Jaflelmere, and thole bor¬ 
dering on the lower part of the courle of the river Puddar, and on 
the Tandy defert, we know little at prefen t,. except that they form 
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a number of petty Rajahfliips > and are under flood to be moftly in¬ 
habited by Rajpoots. 

The Rajpoots are ordinarily divided into two tribes or claffes ; 
tlwfe of Rathore, and Choham, or Seesodva. Marwar, or the 
W W divifion of Agimetp, is , the proper country of the former; 
and Meywar, or Oudipour, of the latter. The reader will be pleafed 
to observe, that Cbeitore is alfo fynonimaus with QudipOur, or 
Meywar. The Rathore tribe were originally the molt numerous of 
the two. It has often been aflerted, and by the late Col. Dow, 
among others, that the Mahratta Chiefs had their origin from the 
Rathore tribe and to countenance this opinion, the etymology of 
the name Mahratta, has been drawn from Rathore ; prefixing to 
it, Maha, or Great, We have feen, however, in page Ixxix, that 
the fa& is very different,, and refls on the foundation of hifloric re¬ 
cords ; the term Mahratta being derived from Marbat, or Mafheyt, 
the.name of the province in which Sevajee firft eftablifhed his in¬ 
dependency: and this etymology appears to he perfectly natural. 
And by the fame rule, Sevajee mu ft have been of the Seefodya tribe, 
as drawing his lineage from Oudipour j and not of the Rathore 
tribe, as. erroneouflyreprefen ted. ■ 

Of the five northern circars, Cieacole, Rajamundry, El lore, and 
Condapillv*, are in the poffeffion of the Englithj and Guntoor is 
in the hands of the Nizam. The four firft occupy the tea eoaft 
from the Chilka lake on the confines of Cattack, to the northern 
bank of the Kiflna river ; forming, comparatively, -a long, narrow 
flip of country, 350 miles long, and from 20 to 75 wide. The 
nature of the country is fuch, as to bo eafily dcfenfible again ft an 
Indian enemy, it having a barrier of mountains and extenfive forefts 
on one fide, and the fea on the other ; the extremities only being 
open. Itsgreatdl defetfi is in point of relative fitviation to Bengal 


• Thfi& circa #?*' or provhjc e M were originally denominated from t!i.$ir poffitjati in 
to Madras, oa which they depend; and the term nor than driers has at length been adopted 
by she Bnglitfi in general* "*■ 
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and Madras, it being 350 Britifh miles from the -forty -ind 450 
from the latter; fo that the troops deftined to protedl: it, dkn'ot 
be reckoned on, for any prefling fervice. that may arife at eithet 
prefidency. The circars, in point of ilridinefs, appertain partly to 
Goleonda (or the Deccan) and partly to Orifla { and are' held of the 
Nizam On condition of paying'him a ftipuiated quit rent. When 
the French took - pofleffion of the five circars/ in 17*3, they wefe 
valued at about 43 lacks of rupees per annum. The Englifh never 
poflefled Guntoor, which was ehitnated at near 7 lacks of the above 
fum: ib that 36 lacks (360,0001.) (hould be taken for the true 
value of the Englift; pofteffidns in the circars. In 1784, they were 
reckoned to produce about that fum. It would appear that the 
Nizam, by retaining Guntoor, has more than an equivalent for the 
pvjhcujh or tribute, which is 5 lacks per annum. 

The pofleflions of the Nizam, -or Soubah of the Deccan ('a younger 
fan of the famous Nizam al Muluck) comprile the province of 
Goleonda, that is, the ancient province of Tellingana, or Tilling-, 
fituated between the lower parts of the courfes of the Kalina and Goda- 
very rivers, and the principal part of Dowlatabad-; together with the 
weftern part of Berar, fnbjed (as has been laid before) to a tribute 
of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to the Berar Mahratta. 
The Nizam has the Paifhwah, or Poonah Mahratta on the weft 
and north-weft; the Berar Mahratta on the north ; the northern 
drears on the eaftj and the Carnatic, and Hyder Ally on the ibuth. 
I am not perfedly clear in my idea of his weftem boundary, Which, 
during his wdrs with the Mahiattas, was ,fubje& to continual 
fladfcuatiofi: but l under (land generally that it extends more than 
40 miles beyond the city of Aurangabad, weft wards • -and comes 
within 80 miles of tire city of Poonah r and t hat on the S W it 
goes confiderably beyond the river Beemah, and to the borders of 
Sanore-Bancapour. His capital is Hyderabad, or Bagnagur, fitua¬ 
ted on the Mouffi river., near the famous fortrefs of Goleonda, 
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The diftri&s of Ado pi and Rachore, which were in the hands of 
pazalet Jung (brother to the Nizam) during his life time, are now 
in. the hands of the Nizam. The Sourapour, or Sollapour Rajah, 
on the weft of the. Beemah river, together with Tome other Rajahs, 
are his tributaries,, o - ^ • 

Probably the Nizam's dominions, including his tributaries and 
feudatories, are no lef> than 430 miles in length, from N W To 
S B, by 300 wide. Till he took po hellion of the Guntbor cireaf 
in 1780, his dominions no where touched on the lea coaft. 

The Guatoor, circar (called. alfo Mortizanagur arid Condavir) 
occupies the fpace between Condapjlly, the lbuthinoft of our four 
circars, and the northern part of the Carnatic; extending along the 
fea coaft. of the bay of Bengal more than 30 miles. The pofleftton 
of this diftrift to the Englilb, would have been extremely eligible, 
•as well.for the purpofe of (hutting out the French nation from the 
Deccan, as to keep open a communication with the northern dr¬ 
ears, and to preferve the continuity of our pofteflions, and thole of 
our allies. Although the maritime parts of this drear are flat and 
open, yet the interior part of it contains fome very ftrong fortrefles, 
and polls. The Nizam took polTelTion of it on the death of his 
brother Bazalet Jung, and Till holds it. 

It has not been in my power to obtain, even a tolerably exaCt 
account of the fum of the Nizam’s revenue ; or of his military 
eftablilhment: the latter, however, is far from being refpedtable, 
on, the fcore of discipline. The former has been ever varying, and 
generally diminilhing ; by reafon of the encroachments of the 
Poonah Mahrattas, and the Myforeans: it is (aid to be reduced 
fo low as 130 lacks of rupees, annually. But bclides this fum of 
adual revenue, it muft be taken into the account, that he has 
depending on him. many Jaghiredars, who hold their lands on 
the tenure of military fervice. r,. 

The dominions of Mahomed Ally, Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
an Ally of the Eaft India Company, commence on the fouth of 

the 
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the G untoor drear* and extend along the whdle coaft of Coroman¬ 
del to Cape Comorin. It muff be uhdcfflood that I mean here tci 
include T'anjore, Mara war, TritcHihopoly; 'Madura, and Tinevelly > 
all being appendages of the Carnatic. Under this deihriptlon, the 
Carnatic is not lefs than 570 Britifli miles in length from north to 
fouth, but no where more than 120 wide, and commonly no mbre 
than 75. Such a Jong, narrow, trad of country, bordered by arv 
adive and powerful enemy, whole territories are, moreover, of a 
com pad form, and his force more readily colleded, muff always- 
be fubjed to have its diftant provinces cut off from its afTiffance: 
or if it divides fj$ force, for their feparate defence, the fafety of the 
whole will be endangered. ' - . . : r 

.The Carnatic anciently compriied all that part Of the penirifula' 
that lies fouth of the Gondegarna and Tnngebadra rivers, from the 
coaft of Coromandel eaftward, to the Gaut mountains tveftward, 
and was divided into BaUa-Gaut and Payen-Gaut, or the upper and 
lower Gauls*; the former being the weflern part, and containing 
the di fluids which now compofe the country of Tippoo; and 
the latter, the eaftern part, or the Carnatic according to its prefen t 
.definition. tlpJ'T.ibv'J'.'f mswc ■ ;T*wkiwfc;,!.;;; 

The revenue of the Nabob is dated at about a million and ■£' half 
fterling, annum: out of which, he pays a fnfrfidy of i6o,oool. 
to the Eaft India Company towards the expence of their military 
eftablifhment. The evils attendant on the improvident coiidud of 
the Nabob, were feverely felt, during the late war, and ought to 
be cautioully guarded againff, in future. 

The Britilh poffelTions in the Carnatic are confined, chiefly, to 
the trad called the Jaghire, which extends along the coaft, about 
108 B, miles, and 47 inland, in the wideft part. Its revenue Is ’ 
reckoned 150,000!. Befides the Jaghire, there are lands dependant 
on Cuddalore, but the amount is not confiderable. The whole 

* See the term Gam, explained in page cxxnii. 
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amount of the land revenue dependant on Madras-, including the 
circars, has been listed, in page cxiv, at 725,000!. per annum. 

The dominions of Tippoo Sultan, who ftyks hirrtfelf Regent of 
Myfore, begin on the weft of the ridge of mountains beyond Dal- 
tnacherry, Sautgud, and Attore; and extend fouthward to Tra vail- 
core and Madura; northward to Soonda and Vifiapour (inveloping 
Adorn,' the territory of the late Bazalet Jung) north-eaft.ward to 
Gontoor and Otigole j - and weftward to the lea.. They compre¬ 
hend, generally, the provinces of Mylbre, Bednore, Coirnbettore, 
Caaara and Dindigul ; beftdes his late father’s conquefts to the 
* northward, which are Meritch, or Merita, Soonda, Chitteldroog, 
Harponelly, Sanore-Bancapour, Roydroog, Gooty, Condanore, 
Canoui, and Cuddapah,. 

Tippoo’s pvefent territory exceeds very confiderably, both, in ex¬ 
tent and revenue, that of his rival the Nabob of Arcot: but pro¬ 
bably it will, for fome time at lead:, require a Prince of confiderable 
talents, to. prevent, a ftate, compoled of fu.ch difeordant parts, from 
felling to pieces. A deicendant of the Hindoo King of Mylbre, 
whom Hydev dethroned, is living; and kept a ftate .prisoner at 
Seringapatam, Tippoo’s capital. He is occafionally ftiewn to the 
populace : and the circumftance of his being permitted to live, is a 
ftrong proof how much the popular prejudices, prevail, in favour of 
the family of their ancient Kings. It was part of the plan of opera¬ 
tions of the fouthern army, tinder Colonel Fullarton, in 1783, to 
march from Coirnbettore to Seringapatam, in order to liberate this 
Prince, and encourage the people of Myfore to throw off their 
allegiance from Tippoo : and it was the opinion of many lober per- 
fons that it might have fucceeded, if circumftances had permitted 
Col. Fullarton to undertake it. The general character of Tippoo, 
is that of a man. of high ambition; with great abilities for war and 
finance; cruel, to an extreme degree; and obftinately attached to 
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his fdremcs. He is unquedionably, the moil powerful of ail; the 
native Princes of Hindooftan j but the utter delegation in which he 
is held hy his own fubjedts,. renders it improbable that his rqign 
will bt- long. 'His. dominions..are: very extend we ; and, although the 
imperfedt date of' -the geography of the. vyeftern part of .the penia- 
fiila, does not permit me to •.mark' their northern, boundary,, 
yetd ptetty certain that it touches the river Kiftnah, on the 
fouth 'of -the city of Vifiapour : and therefore* the ex tent of 
Tippoo’s territory* or kingdom, from the valley of Ootampalkm 
on the fouth, to the. Kiilnah on the north (or rather N N VV) can¬ 
not he lefs than 550 British miles. In breadth, it is very unequal £ 
in the wideft place, that is, in the northern part of the peninfula, 
the, breadth is at lead: 330 miles ; but lets than 150 in the parallel 
of. Tritchinopoly j and furtheributhward, it ends in a point. In 
page ofevi, its 1 area has been compared to that of Great Britain ; 

.-Teh is t .■■ 06,400 t and the country 

of %ippoo is fuppofed to contain 21 Iquare degrees * which in the 
parallel of 14 0 , produce about 97,650 B. miles. By the peace of. 
17824 Hyder was to relinquifh all, but his ancient pojejidns: how 
far his fucceffor has fulfilled the terms of the treaty, I am not .in¬ 
formed : but the term, ancient poffej/ions , was too general, or rather 
too vague, to be underftood in any particular (enie. 

The revenue of Tippoo,. has been dated at four crores of rupees, 
or as many millions fieri ing. His military eftabliihment is very 
great* being no lefs than 72,800 regulars, including 740 Euro¬ 
peans under the command of French officers : befide troops in the 
frontier gamfons, to the amount of 49,000. The remainder of 
his force, confide of irregulars of various deferiptions, and amounts- 
to 33,000 and upwards : fo that, the whole force of Tippoo, is 
reckoned 155*000 * of which, near 73,000, are of a clafs much, 
fuperior to any troops that have ever been raided and difciplined by 
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a native of India *. His defire of extending; his kingdom, will keep 
him at perpetual variance with the Poonah Mahrattas, or the Ni- 
xam, or both j as it is only on their fide, that any acquifitioiis can 
lx ma 4 > without quarreling with the Englifh. Hyder long me¬ 
ditated the conqueir: of the 'f ravancore territory, fituated at the ex¬ 
treme of the peninfuk; but was prevented by the Englifh. Tip- 
poo, is Paid to have intentions of the fame kind. The reader may 
eaidy colled, from a Curfory view of the map, how hurtful to the 
intereft of the Carnatic, ltich a revolution would prove: finee it 
implies alfo the transfer of the Cochin, territories, and all the trad 
lying on the wed of the Gants. 
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Cavalry - * 

Sepoy Infantry, Hindoo* and Mahomddaria 

J. opaflfes (orHarmen) that is, the. defendants of Portuguefe and other 1 


# 4C0 
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4 eans. Infantry 
Europeans, Cavalry 
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Artillery Corps, confiftingof Europeans, Topaflea, to* 


7! Joe 


740 

J^ 39 <> 


Gui>s attached to the Battalion* 
Garrifons on the Frontier*. Hqijfe 

Foot 


‘11,0 


z i ,000 
28,000 

49,000 


Irregujar*, armed in various way* 7,000 

Auxiliaries from the Rajahs of Rydroog, Darwar, Harponelly, San ore, to. 
Horfe - 10,300 

Peons (Irregulars) 13,000 

26,300 


Recapitulation. 

Regular* . . > ^ 72,83® 

Garrifons - • 49000 

Irregulars * - 7,000 

Auxiliaries * - 26,300 


Total - 155,130 
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Chronological Table of Emperors, who have reigned 
in Hindoostan, fince the Ghiznian Conquest. 


Ghiznian Emperors. 

Began his 
Reign A.D. 
IOOO 


1 

} 

l 


* Mahmood I. 

.Mahomed I. 

Mufaood I. 

Modood 

Mufaood lit - 
Ali 

Refcbid j( - 
Feroch-Zaad 
Ibrahim I. 

Mufaood III. 

Arfilla - 

Bycam I. 

Chufero [. 

Chufero II. - r 159 

Ghorjan or Gaurian Emperor. 
Mahomed II, or Mahomed? 


1028 

1041 

1051 


105 a 

1056 
1098 
1115 
x 11. 8 
1152 


Mahomed IV. 
Abu-Bicker 
-j- Mahmood III. 


Bejj-an hi* 

' '* A.D. 

1389 

*393 


} 


Dynafty of the Sjeids. 

Chizer 

Mubarick II. 

Mahomed V. 

Allall. 

Dynafty of Lodi. 

Beloli 

Sec under I. 

Ibrahim II. 


1414 

?42r 

‘•4;?3 

.'3447 


1450 
14S 8 
1.516 


Mogul or Mungul Emperors. 


Ghori 




1184 


Baber 
H umaioon 


* 5 2 5 

r 5} o 


Patan or Afghan Emperors. 


Second Patan Dynafty. 


Shere 


Cuttub - 

* *205 

' Selim 

Eldoze 

Mahomed VI. - 1 

Aram - ; 

i I2IO 

Ibrahim III. - f 

Altumfh or Iltumfh j 

Ferofe I. 

I 

1235. 

Mogul Dynafty reftored. 

Sultana Rizia, Emprefe 

1236 

Humaioon 

Byram If. 

1239 

Acbar 

Mufaood IV. 

1242 

if45 

Jehanguire 

Mahmood II. 

Shah jehan 

Balin 

1265 

Aurungzebe, or Allumguire I. 

Keikobad 

1286 

Bahadcr Shah 

Ferofe II. 

1289 

Jehaunder Shah 

Alla I. 

1295 

Ferokfere 

Omar 

1316 

Ruffieh-ul-Dirjat | 

Ruffieh-ul-Dowlah J 

Mubarick I» 

* 3*7 

Tuglick 

1321 

X Mahomed Shah 

Mahomed III. 

1325 

Ahmed Shah 

Ferofe III. 

*S 5 l 

Allumguire 11 . 

Tuglick II. 

1388 

Shah Aulura 


I544 

*545 
*55 2 


*554 

*555 

1605 

1628 

i6 59 

1707 

1712 

* 7*3 

1717 

1718 
1748 

*753 

1760 


* He began his reign in Ghizni, A. D. 977. 
t Tamerlane^ Invafion happened in this reign ; 
t And Nadir Shah’s in this reign. 
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(fVQ- great an extent of* country is contained in this map, and the 
k_T quality of the materials is fo various in different parts, that it 
became neceffaiy, in order to prevent confufion, to divide the ao 
coapt of its conftrudion into feparate feftjons, agreeable to the na¬ 
tural divifion of the country; and, i n forne meafure, to the nature 
of the materials. It ie accordingly divided into fevert iedtiens: 

The firft contains the fea eoafts and iilands. 

The fecond, the Purveyed tradt on the fide of Bengal; or that • 
occupied by the Ganges and its principal branches, as far weft as 
the city of Agra. 

The third, the tradf occupied by the Indus and its branches. 

The fourth contains the tradl between the Kiftna river and the 
countries traverfed by the Ganges and Indus ; that is to fay, the 
middle parts of India. 

The fifth contains the peninfula fouth of the Kiftna. 

The fixth, the countries fituated between Hindooftan and China; 
namely, Thibet, Bootan, Affam, Pegu, Aracan, Ava, and part of 
Siam : and 

The feventh, and daft', contains Tables of diftances between the 
principal cities, dec. 

But, before I proceed to the particulars of the conftruftion of the 
map, it will be neceffary to explain the itinerary meafure adopted 
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in places where no furveys have been taken. The ufual meafure of 
this kind in Hindooftan, is the cofs, or (rotes* commonly eftimated 
at two Britifh ftatute miles. I have not been able to get the true 
length of the cofs, as fixed by Acbar, and other Emperors j and, 
even if I had, it would be of no ufe in the prefent enquiry, as all 
my Hindooftanny itineraries, and tables are in computed coffee. 

It may reafonably be expected, that in a country of half the ex¬ 
tent of Europe, the eftimated length of the itinerary meafures, al¬ 
though of the fame denomination, mnft vary in different parts of it. 
It is no more than what happens in different provinces of the feme 
kingdom, in Europe. But as far as we have any data i or making 
a julf coroparifon, the cofs does not vary fo much as one-fixth part 
over the whole country ; and between the northern and foutliern 
extreme of India, (that is, in an extent of about 1700 miles) the 
difference is not more than one-fixteenth part. The miles vary 
much more in their proportions, in the different parts of Europe. 

Taking the medium of the cols throughout Hindooftan, and the 
Deccan, there will be about 40 of them to a degree of a great cir¬ 
cle on the globe: that is, each cofs is about a geographical mile 
and half. But this is to be underftood of horizontal meafure; in 
which the windings and inflections of the roads are allowed *. for the 
eftimated routes could not be applied to geographical purpofes, by 
any other rule. The cofs, in road meafure, is about one ftatute 
mile, and nine-tenths j or at the rate of 190 Britifh miles to 100 
coffee; one part in feven, being allowed for winding, when the 
line of diftance is exteftfive. Or, feven miles of road meafure, are 
•allowed to produce fix miles horizontally, or in a dire<ft line. 

In Malwa and its neighbourhood, the codes are larger than any 
where elfe, and are about 1,7 geographical miles, or 3 5 to a de¬ 
gree. And on the road from Baglana to Mafulipatam, they are'fo 
fhort, that 46 are required to make a degree. But having only one 
example for the latter proportion, I ftiall found no rule on it. The 
proportions that I have adopted for Hindooftan, Malwa, and the 
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Carnatic, from a great number of examples, are refpe&ively 1,43 j 
1471 j and 1,6 of geographical miles to a horizontal cofs; or 42, 
3$, and 3-7; to a degree of a great circle. The cofs of Hindooftaa 
proper, is therefore Shorter than any other, and prevails throughout 
the greatest extent of country. There is again in Nagpour (the an¬ 
cient Goondwaneh) a Goond'y cofs, which by the medium of all the 
accounts I could get; is about 2,76 geographical miles, reduced, to 
horizontal diftance-; or 21,9, or 22 to a degree. This meafure ap¬ 
pears to-he in a 'it by the natives, throughout Mtmdilla and Boggil- 
cund, as well as in Nagpour; and. fometimes occasions great confu- 
fion in the reports of the coffids, or couriers : however, they have 
a computation of Htndooftanny colfes alfo, in tire fame country ; 
and the proportions agree in general remarkably well with that fcale; 
between the Bengal Provinces and Aurangabad; and between. Mun- 
dilla and Hydrabad. 

Having mentioned the windings of the roads, it may not be im¬ 
proper to give the refult of my enquiries on this head, for the be¬ 
nefit of thole who may have itineraries, kept in elli mated diibnces; 
to work up. One in feven is allowed as above: and is what will 
be found to take place in large diftances-, in fuch countries as are 
interfered by deep rivers, or watercourfes: or in fuch- as have no 
artificial roads; and where thofe on the natural level, have obfcacks 
to furmount.. The degree of winding of roads, in different coun¬ 
tries, is, (cce ter is paribus.) according to the flute of improvement, 
in which the. roads are. In India, the roads are at bell, little bet¬ 
ter than paths, and whenever deep rivers, (which in that country 
are frequent, and without bridges) rnorafles, chains of mountains, . 
or other obflacles, oppofe themtelves to the line of direction of the 
road, it ; is carried round, fo as to eiTeft the eafiefl paffage; and for 
this reafon the roads there, have a degree of crooked nels, much be¬ 
yond what we meet with in European countries, where bridges are 
laid over every confiderable wateroourle, and where hills are either 
levelled, or reduced to a convenient degree of acclivity ; and after 
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all, expenccs laved hi many cafes, by the difference- of labour be¬ 
tween the fmoothing of the direft road, and the forming of a road 
on the natural level. But the proportions, mult of courfe vary with 
circuraftances; and may be only one in ten, in a dry, open, country, 
stnd one that has a tolerably even furface: but this happens too 
rarely to found any general, rule on. As the Ifao of didanee : iu-i 
Creafes, a greater degree of winding will take place; or, -a ftiort 
diftancc will always be on a ftraighter line than a long one: for in 
countries where the management of the roads is not arrived at a 
high degree of perfection, the road through a kingdom will be 
made up of portions, confiding of the particular roads leading from 
one city, or principal town, to another, although they may not lie 
in the general line of direction > and then there will be a general, 
winding, added to the particular one: and the above proportion of 
i in 7, is applied to this compound winding. And, added to this, 
M very long diftances, feme natural obftacle, will,, very probably, 
oppofe itfelf: an arm of the fea; a river of difficult paftage ; a 
rnorafs; or an irnpaftable ridge of mountains ; and change totally 
the dire&ion of the road: whild the parts, on each fide of the ob» 
ftacle, might have but an ordinary degree of winding: and it is 
feldom, but that one or other of thefc, occurs in the ipace of too, 
or 150 miles. Probably f in 8 * may be a pretty juft, general pro¬ 
portion for didances of about a 100 miles : that is, 8 miles by 
the road, will be feven direct; or what is commonly termed- bird-r 
flight : and where the extent is from 200 to 300 miles, 1 in 7. 

Meafured diftances in Hindooftan, do not often occur, where, 
at the fame time, the true horizontal: diftance is given, except in 
Bengal: and that is, a country too full of deep rivers, lakes, and 
morales, to ferve as a general ftandard. In the Carnatic, a dryer 
country, the medium of winding, in diftances of about 100 miles, 
is 1 in 9. In England, as far as we can truft the maps (which may 

* This is M. DVVnvilie’s idea, p, 45 and 46 of hi$ .Confidcrations GeographiqVpj. 
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be done, where the diftance confifts chiefly of difference of latitude) 
i in 11 is the proportion, in diftances of about ioo miles; and in 
very great diftances, i'uch as Edinburgh, l in 7. 

It may happen that the diredt route may lie through a defer t or an 
ill-governed country ; in which cafe, travellers will avoid the way, 
in which famine, or robbery/ threatens them, and by thefe means 
be carried out of the true line of direction : but it is obvious that 
no rule can be given for fuch cafes . Upon the whole, the degree 
of winding,- as far as depends on natural caufes, mud be eftim 
by the compound ratio of the length of the line of didance, and 
of the nature of the country, as to evennefs, drynefs, and opennefs. 
And of courfe, fome local knowledge of it will be required, in or¬ 
der to correct the diftances in a j uft degree *. 

The term cofs is of high antiquity; and that of coffid, or 
courier, appears to be derived from it. It ieems that the meafui e 
of the cofs, eftablifbed by the different Emperors of Hindooftan, 
has varied confiderably at different times; and has always been lon¬ 
ger than the computed one. That fixed by Ac bar appears to have 
been about 2 Britifh miles, and a fixteenth. But of this, 1 have 
no farther proof, than what remits from the companion of the dif¬ 
ferent meafures of the road between Patna and Moortliedabad ; be¬ 
ing a portion of the grefit road .from Delhi to Bengal, raeafured by 
order of one of the Emperors, 

M. D’Anville concludes his enquiry ft- into the length of the cofs, 
by determining the number in a degree, on a medium, to be 37 ; bo* 
it lmift be obferved, that he had. no meafured lines with which ho 
could compare his eftimated diftances. On the other hand, in the 
refpedtive diftances of Candahar, Cabul, and Atjtock, as defcribed 
by him, each degree contains 47 of Tavernier’s codes. 

* Tiiofe who with for a geh&raf rule for changing hombh’titl (liftatice into road diftake, m 
their common references to maps ; may break the line of diftance; (if very long) into portions- 
of not more than ioo or 150 miles; and then add t.o the whole iun\ of the diilarice.;, 10 obtained, 
otie eighth part. Theie portions fhould be contrived, fo a> fever ally to include tae i paces, be¬ 
tween the points* that diverge molt from the general line of direction of the whole road. Ly 
this means* the errors arifing from the compound winding,, will be avoided, 
f Bdaircillemens, p. 14. 
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SECTION I. ; . 211 

’The S a a C o a s t s and I s h a n d s. 

2”^Alcutta Is the point I iftidll fet out from, ns well fiom its 
being determined by feveral obfervatioiis of longitude and la¬ 
titude, as frorii its having a meafufed line of confiderable extent 
ftfetching' from it both to the eaft and weft. I fliall firft purfue 
the roiite weftward to the niouth of the Indus; and then return to 
Bala fore, and go caftward to the entrance of the ftfaitof Malacca. 

Calcutta, the capital of the Britilh poffeffions in India, as being 
the refiderice of the General Council, has its citadel placed in lati¬ 
tude 22" 33' north} and in longitude, by a medium of the obferva- 
tioris or four difterent gentlemen; 8B° 28' eaft from Greenwich *. 

Balafore, fituated about 101 geographical miles 2 from Calcutta, 
is the extreme point of the Bengal iurvey on the S W j or on the 
quarter towards Madras. Col. Pearte’s return, from the Carnatic, 
after the termination of the late war, afforded an opportunity of 
carrying a measured Tin? from Madras to Balafore, which had long 
been a dejideratwn ; as the ex aft poiitions of the intermediate ftations 
of Mafulipatam, Vifagapataih, Ganjam, and Cattafck, points on 
which many others eventually depended, were wanted : and although 
there might be no great reafon to fuppofe that Mafulipatam and 

* All the latitudes mentioned-iii this work, being north of the Equator, and all the longi¬ 
tudes call of the meridian of Greenwich, I fhall in future mention only the terms latitude and 
longitude, leaving; the lped.es of each, to be underilood> , 

f I have made ufe of Geographic miles, oV thofe of 60 to a degree, in the account or the 
conflruftion of the map ; and of Britifli iiatute miles in giving the comparative extent of coun¬ 
tries. They are diilinguilhed by G. miles, and U. miles. ( 
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Viiagapatam were much out of place, in the former map, yet Gain- 
jam and Cattack were doubtful. Col. Pearfe’s induftry anti atten¬ 
tion have amply f up-plied what was wanting, within this line. 
He diredkd the whole, to be meafured with a perambulator, and 
corrected each day's work, or at leaf:, every confiderable interval, 
by obiervations of the latitude ; and the general -courfe being little 
more than 3 points from the meridian, the'differences- of latitude, 
were applicable to the correction of the diftance thro’ each particu¬ 
lar interval: and for a check on the whole, we had already in our 
poffeffion, obfervations of longitude repeatedly taken at Calcutta- 
and Madras. The whole extent of Col. Pearib’s meafured line, in 
road diftapee, was near 900 Britifh miles *, a work of no ftmll 
labour. 

r Phe longitude of Fort William, the citadel of Calcutta, as, 
abovelaid, taken at 88.° zy 45'' from the medium of 4 obfervers j 
and that of Madras 80“ 24 40" •f', from the medium of 3-obfervers, 
gives a difference of meridians of 8 degrees, 3 minutes. It remains 
then, to compare with this, the difference of longitude found by 
Col. Pearfe’s meafured route, as communicated by Mr. Pringle in 
the map drawn by him, and lent to the Eaft India Houfe. 

Bala-fore, by the furvey, is t° 26' 30" weft of Fort William, and 
muff therefore be in 87" 1 30". Col. Pearfe reckons it 1 15" more 
wefteriy j but I adhere to the furvey. From Balafore to Gan jam, in 
lat. uf 22 , Col. Pearfe. reckons 95 miles of welling, or 1* 41'26" 
difference of longitude; which brings Ganjam in Ion. 85" 20' 4" J. 
And from Ganjam to Madras he made 5“ 2' 18 * weft:; whence the 


88» 33' 
83 28 

H 


> Medium 88* vj' 45' 


* Hon. Thomas Howe 
.Rev. Mr. Smith 

Mr, Magee - - - 88 

Capt. Ritchie ~ - 88 26 ,1 

To which may be added the French obfervation at Ghyretty, which place is 1' eail from 
Calcutta - - J 88 29 

f Mr. Howe - 8o° z<j J 

Mr. Dalrymple ~ « 80 24 V Medium So* 24 40'' 

Mr. Topping - - 80 21 J 

t Mr. MearCs obfervation. was 85° 17" by Q and D, 1770* 
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longitude of Madras, would be 80° if 44". Here is found an ex¬ 
cels of about 7 minutes difference of longitude, more than the ob¬ 
servations give. Butin examining the map abovemeotioned, it ; ap¬ 
pears that the difference of latitude between Ganjam and Madras 
by account, exceeded that by obfervation 8' 30"} and if this is to 
be imputed to excefs of distance, (which is highly probable) an ex¬ 
cels of longitude muff alfp have taken, place; and this error will 
amount to about. 6 ' 48"$ or nearly the difference in .queftipn. 
This trifling error of 7 minutes in a difference of meridians of 6 
degrees and a h$df» to whatever it may be owing % whether to over- 
meafurement by the wheel^ variation of the compafs * defefts in 
the inffruments j or errors in the obfervation s of longitude y or 
partly to all thefe caufos j is very immaterial, to general, geography. 
A he refult ihews, that we may conlider the difference of meridians 
between, the two places, as determined near enough for the pur¬ 
poses of navigation, or general Geography, . ,, ^ 

I muff not omit to mention that Capt. John Ritchie, by direction 
of tire Bengal Government,, in 1770 and 1771, took the bearings 
and diffances 1 in a general v/ay, from Madras to Bala fore ; and his 
refult came within one minute of the longitude by obfervation. 
But fame of his intervals were, not well,proportioned. His pofition 
of Mafulipatam, indeed came put only 1' to theeafl of Col. Pearl©’s j 
but V r ifagapatani was, 7', and Ganjam. 22' more weftetly. 

Although Ce>L Pearfe’s route jferves to fix mail of the principal 
places, on or near the coaft, ye,t oftentimes it deviated, confiderably, 
and for a length pf fpaqe, from the coaft 1 as between Balafore and 
Jagarnaut; and between Vifagapatam and Ongole. Thefe blanks 
are fupplied from the materials of Capt. Ritchie, Major Stevens, 
Major Polier, Mr. Cotsford, and others. 

Firft, from Balafore, to Point Palmiras. This was done by 
Capt, Ritchie, by a feries of triangles, formed by three furveying 
veffels ; and cor refled by obfervations of latitude. The refult, 
placed Point Palmiras, diredtly fouth of Balafore.: that is, in Ion. 
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g 7 . x ' ; Idt. 20'’44'. From Point Palmira's to jagarnaut Pa¬ 
goda, the coall was traced in a more cutfory indnher ; and accord¬ 
ingly, the bearing and diftance between Balafore and JiigArnaut is 
■very differently given by Col. Pearfe and Capt, Ritchie. the «k.~ 
count of the"fornier being only 54 36'' difference of longitude, 
and that of the latter, i° 16'. Ttili very conliderable difference 
is too linking, not to be particularly noticed, and teqiiire's that 
fome obfervatiohs'- fhould be made with time-keepers, to afcertaiit 
the relative nofitions of Jagarnaut, Point Palmiras, add Balafore. 
Wherever the miftake may lie, it is of great importance to have it 
readied: for if Col. Pearfe’s bearing be true (and there appears no 
itafbh. to doubt it) there mull be a very cohfiderable error in the 
couife between, fagarftaut', and Balafbre road, in Capt. Ritchie s 


CiUUt. 

The longitude of Cattack is fcarcely altered from what it was 
in the former map of India, where it was placed on tne authority 
of Capt. Campbell, in Ion. 86*. It is now in W f " nd 
latitude Hands as before. 

From Jagarnaut to Ganjam, the particulars of the coall, are 
from Go!. Pearfe’s map, collated with thole of Ritchie s and Camp¬ 
bell'S. From Garijam to Poondy, is taken from the map of the 
Itchapour diftrieft, and Col. Pearfe s route on. it, which may be 
traced from Ganjam to Bhidi (rie’ar Poondy) furtiiihes the means of 
cOrredling the compafs of that map, which was faulty in a very 
confiderable degree. Bincii ferves as a conncHing point for the 
two maps ; as Nauparah or Nowpafah, a little farther to the S'W. 
does for Pearl.e s, and Cridland’s 1 map of the Tickley 'diftrift. The 
coall between Poondy and Bim’lepatam is Iketched fiom Lieut. 
Cridland’s map, from Major Polier’s journal, and. other MSS. 
From Bimlepatam to Vifagapatam is from Col. Pearfe; and fiom 
thence to Coringa from a MS. map, compiled during Col. hordes 
expedition to Mafulipatam, in 1759 ; collated with Capt. Ritchies 
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As there have been feme obfervations taken at Vifagapatam to 
afeertain the longitude, it is proper to take notice of them, and to- 
compare the refult with the longitude deduced from Calcutta and 
Ganjam, by Col, Pea lie’s line- This gives 107,1 miles of well¬ 
ing, or i° 52' 54" difference of longitude, from Ganjam to Vifagapa- 
tam; from which if we deduct the proportion of the error in the dif- 
tance (fee page 10) the true difierence of longitude will be 1" 50' 39"; 
which taken from 85° 2o' 4", the longitude of Ganjam* leaves 
83° 29'25" for that of Vifagapatam. But Col. Pearfe’s obfervation 
was 84° 23' 30" and Mr, Ruffel-s 83” 21' 30". Its latitude is 
17 0 42'. 

From Corlnga to Mafulipatam, the figure of the coaft is from 
Major Stevens, as Col. Pearfe’s route goes far inland, by way of 
Raj am un dry, Ellore, &c. and does not again approach the coaft 
near enough to determine its polition-, till it comes to Vantipollam, 
near Ongole. Theft; maps of Major Stevens’s and of Col. Pearfe’s 
join at the points of Siccacollum, on the bank of the Kiftnah ; at 
Rajamundry, and at Samulcota. Thefe 2 maps differ confiderably 
in the extent between Siccacollum and Samulcota; Major Steven’s 
giving 61 miles lefts than the other (error of diftance allowed) but,, 
I believe. Major Stevens’s diftance was meafured, only between 
Siccacollum and Narlapour, 

Mafulipatam has its polition very iatisfaflorily determined, by 
Major Stevens’s meafurement from Siccacollum, a place in Col., 
Pearfe’s map. It is 17,40. miles ealtj and, 3,3 fouth of it ; and 
comes out 48 of longitude, Gaft of Madras, or corrected (fee again 
page 10) 47T its longitude being 81 0 12' ; late 16’ 8' 30". 

From Mafulipatam to Madras, the figure of the coaft, is. gene¬ 
rally from Capt. Ritchie, corrected in certain points by the land 
furvev, of Col. Pearfe. For as the latter came clofe to the coaft 
at Vantipollam, Carwaree, and Rameeapatam, it appeared that 
Capt. Ritchie’s chart required correction in the great bay. between, 
the latter place and Point Divy. I found it neceftary alio to reduce 
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paint at the mouth of the Pennar river, and make it lefs-pro¬ 
minent; as the diftance from Nellore to the neareft iea coaft, would 
otherwifeihaVeheen much too: greatIndeed, it was not expected 
that aveffd, failing along a flat, ftraight coaft, without land-marks, 
could aleertain every (mall bending; of the coaft. 
ylflt: is proper to remark,, that the whole difference Of longitude 
between Calcutta and Madras, in. M. D'Anville’s, and D'Apres’ 
•maps* comes within a few miles of the truth, as they were in pof* 
fellion of the obfervations taken at Ghyretty and Pondicherry;, but 
their maps' arc exceeding faulty in the detail. 

The longitude of Madras, or Fort St. George, as was faid before, 
(page 9) is taken, at. 80" 25'.; and its latitude is 13 0 5'. Pondi¬ 
cherry, by a feries of triangles obtained by means of the Jaghire 
map. Wandiwafb Hill, Perm&coil, the red hills, and the difference 
of latitude, I make to be 25" of longitude, weft of Madras; fo that 
Pondicherry will-be in So 0 juft. The medium of the different ob¬ 
fervations taken, there, is 79“ 55' 40" ■ Mr. Pringle, who mea¬ 

sured the routes of Sir Eyre Goote’s army, during the late war, 
makes tire difference of meridians the fame as I do, to a fraction. 
Its latitude:is n 0 56'* 

Cuddalore, in lat. n° 4 :i', and Ion. 79 0 45'’ 45", is the moft 
fouthern point, determined by Mr. Pringle’s meafured routes: but 
the fame gentleman furniihes us, with the bearing of Portonovo 
from that place ; which, with its latitude 1 x° 30', allows us to 
place it, almoft to a certainty, in Ion. 79 0 53' 3c/'. 

The pofition of Chillumbrum Pagoda, in refped of Portonovo, 
although fo confpic.uous an objedt: to the fight, is varioufly repre- 
fen ted. By the medium of what appeared to me to be the be ft 
authorities, I have placed them South-weft 7! G..miles from Por- 


* I have allowed Point Pennar to be 16 G. miles to the eaft of Nellore : moft of the MS* 
M&ps make it lefs-. 

f Con. de Temps - - 79° 57' 

Geritil - .. ~ 79 53: t Medium 79 0 55'40.' 

Toeing . - - 79 57 


> 7 ' ) 

55 f Med 
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tonovoi.'. Mr. Barker determined their portion with rcfpecl taL. 
vicofcta, by a meafered bale, to be W. 16" 45' N. 8 G. mile's; 
which added to the fohtter line from Portonovo, gives 79 0 55' for 
the longitude of Devicotta. Its latitude appears to be id’ 2i'. 
Moft maps allow a -much greater diftance between Portonovo and 
Devicotta, than what arifes from the above conftru&ioii j which is 
9 G, miles on a 8 S E. bearing: and the foundation of the error, 
appears to me to be the giving the bearing of Devicotta from ChfU 
lahibrutn, too great a degree of fouthing. 

From Devicotta, fouthward to Negapatam, my authorities are 
fome MS. maps ; among which, is one, drawn by M. D’Anville, 
containing the principal portions between Madras and Tanjbre j 
ahd feems intended for the balls of a map of the fouth Carnatic. 
Had M. D’Anville’s differed from the others, I fhotild have been 
inclined to give the preference to the refult of his inveftigations; 
but it happens that all the different maps I have consulted, differ fb 
little among themfelves, that none make the difference of longitude 
between Devicotta and Negapatam more than V 4 5" arid the me¬ 
dium of the whole is i' 15" eaft j fo that Negapatam may be taken 
at 79 0 56'' 2s ' Ion.; and latitude 10* 46'. 

Thus Negapatam appears to Be 3' 2$" weft of Pondicherry, or 
28' 2.$$ from Madras; and whatever error there may be, niuft arife 
chiefly between Devicotta and Negapatam. ' If there be any, the 
diffemrt geographers and map-makers have all fallen into the fame 
kind of error. I obferve that the different maps made of late years, 
in India, have conlidered Negapatam as being in Ion. 79" 5'$' to 
79° 54k I know not whence the idea is taken ; but, whether 
founded or not, it differs but little from mine. 

Negapatam is the fouthmoff point, on the ealfern fide of the 
peninfula, whole pofition can be reckoned tolerably cxadl; unlefs 
we except Point Calymere, whole bearing being pretty well 
known from Negapatam, and its latitude determined with preci- 
fion ; may be confidered as being nearly as well afcertained as 

Nega- 
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. Tfega|l&am*- • on .which- it depends. Its latitude is io°2o'; and 
longitude 79° 54 3°"'• 

No connected meafured line that can be depended .on, has yet 
been, carried acrofs- the peninfulaj Col. Fdlarton’s marches, niea- 
fure.<| by CoL Kelly, extending only to Palicaudchery; that- is, 
not within 50 G, miles of the coalf of Malabarand thofe extended 
fcqthwjard, through Madura and Xincvelly, ending, at Cape, Como¬ 
rin. Fortunately, however, we have a feries of longitudes by a 
time-keeper, deduced from Bombay, by Capt. Huddatt, and ex¬ 
tended at intervals, along the whole coaft, to Anjenga of which,, 
mpre will be faid hereafter. ■...,. ; : .C 

CoL Fuliarton's march into the fouthem countries of the Car¬ 
natic gave an opportunity of meafuring the diffances, and afcer- 
taining the relative pofitions of Tanjore, Tritchinopoly, Madura, 
Coxinbettore, Palicatidcherry, &c. in refpeft of Negapatam, where 
the march commenced. The plan of thefe marches communicated 
to me from the Eaft India Houfe, bears the name of CoL Kelly; 
and is declared to be adrually meafured, through the points above- 
mentioned, We have to regret that the fame attention was not 
bellowed in the march from Calicut to Palicaudcherry ; the in¬ 
tended point of jundion of the Bombay detachment, with that of 
Col. Fullarton : for, in that cafe, the exafi: width of die peninfula, 
had been no longer a matter of enquiry. 

Tritchinopoly comes out, by the above map of* CqL Kelly’S, to 
be t° io' of longitude weft from Negapatam; which taken from 
75 “ $$' 3 5 'h leaves 78" 46 35" for the longitude of Tritchinopoly *, 
The latitude is 10” 49k 

Madura, by tire fame authority, is 34" difference of longitude 
well from Tritchinopoly; that is, in Ion, y<>" 12' 35". Here it 
mull be noted, that great diicordance antes between the different 

■ * A map, drawn by Bam Wefeb’e (of the; Hanovemn corps} .accords m this particular, 
and indeed, ia every other material one., with that of Col» Kelly: bat I have no knowledge • 
how jhiron W, procured his materials. 
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ra, as given by Kelly, IVIontrefor, and others. The two 
farmer differ i ,6 G. miles only, in diftsmcej but Cob, Kelly’s 
bearing, gives *2,3 G. miles, room of wefting, than Montrdbr’s. 


And a third map, communicated by Mr,, John Sulivan> .has the 
tame bearing with Kelly’s, but exceeds it, , ^7 G. miles, in dif- 
tance $ thereby, .increafitig- the welling 1,3 G. milesand of cspurie, 
exceeding Montcefbrf 3,6 G, miles, or 14.' 1 §"'■ of longitude. 

The latitude of Madura, I have not yet learnt. Col. Call’s: map 
places it in 9" 5?/ 30"; and Col. Kelly’s difference of latitude from 
Tritchinopoly, 53" 12", gives y' 55' 48". 

The.authority for the. remainder of this line, through Palarncotta 
(or Tlnevelly) to Ppolytopu on the tea coaft, weft ward of Cape 


Comofin, is, from .the map c 

>f Matin 

ra and TineveHy > ...made- 

untfef 

the direction of Col. Call ( 

then Cl 

lief Engineer at Madras 

;) : and 

from Mr; Pringle’s- road-.- did 

:ances; < 

logether with the latitut 


Palarncotta and Poolytopu. 

Fir ft. 

I :dnd in Col. Call’s 

map. 


1 0 9'’ 30''' difference of latitude S. between. Madura and Palarncotta.; 
and 18' of longitude, weft. This would place the latter in 8'" 43' 
(Mr. Pringle- informs us, that its latitude is 8° 44') and in Ion. 
77 0 54’' 35C Then, from Palarncotta to Cotate or Cotaur, on the 
weft of the Gauts, Mr. Call’s map gives 29' 12" difference of lati¬ 
tudes.; and 22' difference of longitude weft j to which, if we add 
the deduction from Mr. Pringle’s meafured - diftance to Poolytopu, 
5'' gof diffetencc-of latitude S.; and 6' difterence-of longitude weft * j 
the .whole difference of latitude will be 34' 42"' S. and difference of 
longitude 2,8/ weft; giving for the pofition of Poolytopu, lat. 8° (/ 
18"; Ion. 77° 26''35A 

Poolytopu village appears to be- fituated on the fea cOaft, ENE;. 
4 G. miles from Cadiapatam Point; which point, by Mr. Howe, 


author} 

longitude 


The bearing between CoUte and Poolytopu, is inferred from fdme'-MS. r*V-*p s of no great 
ority, to be -{about $W i W. The whole dikance being only. 8 G. miles,; the. diTfe;cnce- of- 
kude would be but Tittle, affected, by any erw that might reafon&bly be- expetftedi in' the 
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is reckoned in lat. 8° f \ and Poolytopu being about i' 30" to the 
N. of it, ihould be in 8° 8' 3o", according very nearly with the 
above calculation. It muft, I think, be acknowledged, that there 
is nothing in this deduction, that appears forced. Poolytopu, by 
the belt account I can get, (a French. MS. map in Mr. Dalryrnple’s 
collection) is 16' of longitude weft' of Cape Comorin ; which Cape, 
bv this account will be in Ion. 77° 42' 35". 

We have fome further light thrown on this fubjedt by the mea- 
furement of the road, by Mr. Pringle, from Tanjore to Poolytopu, 
His whole road diftance is 2511 B. miles j and allowing 1 in 9 * 
for the winding of the road, the horizontal diftance will be 2231 B. 
miles, or 193 G. miles; which, on the lame bearing as the above 
deduction is founded on, (S 3 3 0 40'W) gives difference of latitude 
2° 41' 18" ; and welling 107,4, or difference of longitude i° 49''. 
As Tanjore is in io° 46'go"', the latitude of Poolytopu comes out 


8 


12 


and its Ion. 77 0 23' 15" (the longitude of Tanjore, by 
’s meafurement, being 79 0 12 7 15", deduced from Nega- 
patamj and 16' added to it, gives for the longitude of Cape Como¬ 
rin 77 0 39' .15", or 3' 20 7 to the weft of the firft calculation. 

Again, if the proportion of 1 in 8 be adopted for the winding of 
the road, (a more common one) it produces 190 G. miles’f of 
diftance; and the latitude of Poolytopu will be 8° 8' ; and its Ion. 
77 0 2 o' 50"; and that of Cape Comorin 77 0 36' 5ok 

This is all the fatisfadlion that I have been able to obtain, con¬ 
cerning the longitude of Cape Comorin, as deduced from the eaftern 
fide of the peninfula. Something depends on the truth of the af- 
furnption, refpcding the pofition of Negapatam; and ftill more on 


* The road from Madras to Tritchinopoly 

had a winding of - i in 9 • 

Tritchinopoly to Velorc - - 1 in 10 


ft/Jadras to Tanjore 
——1—- Wandiwrdh 
Carongoly 


1 in 
1 in 


. ,,,,,, 1 in 94 

Arcot to Wandiwadi - - - 1 in 7 

f The diilance arifing on the lines of Kelly and Call is 136,25 G. miles. 
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the accuracy of the map of Tinevelly, the hiftory of which, I am 
unacquainted with : but, I think, the near coincidence of Mr. 
Pringle’s meafurement, with it (for I reckon 3' 20" but a trifle in 
general geography) is a prefumptive proof of its general truth. It 
is understood that there is from 1 to 2 degrees of westerly variation, 
between Negapatam and Cape Comorin : if this be allowed, it will 
remove the Cape 4' 30'’' further to the weft ; and place it, according 
to Kelly’s and Call’s lines in 77 0 38' 5". 

Let us now turn to the other coaft, and obferve how Capt. 
Huddart’s and Capt. Dundas’s, deductions of longitude, from the 
weft to Anjenga, accord with the reputed fpace, contained in the 
interval between Cape Comorin and Anjenga which fpace, by 
Mr. Dalrymple's obfervation of the difference of longitude fhewn 
by his time-keeper, in 1777, was. 5 2'30". This, taken from 
77° 38'' 5", leaves 76° 45' 35"" for the longitude of Anjenga. 

Cvipt. Huddart’s longitude of Anjenga, deduced by time-keeper 
from Bombay, reckoned in 72 0 40' is - 76° 39' 

Capt. Dundas ? s - - 76 30 

Mr. Dalrymple’s J> - - 76 38 

As Capt. Huddart’s feries of longitudes commenced at Bombay 
in lat. 18° 58', and were continued to Anjenga in lat. 8° 39", and 
then back again to Bombay ; by which the error of his time-keeper 
was afcertained, and which was only as much as amounted to 2 * 
minutes of longitude ; we have every reafon to be fatisfied with 
this feries, as far as refpefts general portions *. and indeed, geogra¬ 
phy is greatly indebted to the labours of this gentleman, who has 
prefented us with the longitudes of 16 places on this coaft, and by 
that means given the true general figure of it, which exhibits, to 
thole who have been in the habit of contemplating it, a very differ¬ 
ent form, from what it ever did before. 

I am of opinion that more dependance may be placed on Capt. 
Huddart’s longitude of Anjenga, deduced from Bombay, in the 
manner abovementioned, than on any other account: but at the 

fame 
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fame time I have adopted Mr.. Howe’s obfervation of .longitude at 
Bombay, as it appears the moft confident with other accounts I 
do not mean by this, to determine on the merits of the different 
obfervations (of which indeed, I am incapable) but rather becauie 
it accords with the obfervation taken at Goa, and with the routes 
acrofs from Negapatam to Tanore; and, as far as may be judged, 
with the deduction from Negapatam to Cape Comorin. It is true, 
that if Montrefor’s pofition of Madura is admitted, it will place 
Cape Comorin l %' farther eaftward; and if the variation be not 
allowed, there will be 4" 30" more to be added; in all i6 / 30', or 
the full difference between Capt. Howe’s, and Capt. Huddart’s ob¬ 
fervations ; the one being 72 0 38', the other 72 0 54b 

It now remains, after this ihvefligation, to be ilicwn, in what 
manner I have compounded the above differences; that no diftor- 
tion of the intermediate parts ihouki take place. Anjenga, I have 
placed in 76° 40", being the medium of all the different accounts, 
by obfervation; and by deduction from Negapatam. Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s difference of Ion. 52" 30" to Cape Comorin, is then adopted, 
which places the Cape in 77 0 32'' 30". Madura, is placed in 
9 0 52", the latitude, given by Call; and its longitude is deter¬ 
mined by Col. Kelly’s diilanee from Tritchinopoly, with the ad¬ 
dition of 3 miles to it; that is, in Ion. 78° 11 ; and Palamcotta 
in lat. 8° 42', and Ion. 77 0 49" 15"} according to the proportions 
furniihed by Call and Pringle, between Madura and Poolytopu. 

The form of the coafl between Madras and Cape Comorin, is 
from various authorities. The furvey of the Company’s lands (or 
Jaghire) extends beyond Alemparve. From thence to Negapatam, 
is from a French MS. map, collated with D’Anville’s map of pofi- 
tions (above fpoken of) and feveral particulars between Pondicherry 
and Portonovo, from Mr. Pringle’s map of the marches. The 
mouth of the Coleroone is from an English MS. map. From Ne¬ 
gapatam to Tondi, is chiefly from Major Stevens’s, and my own 
obfervations: from Tondi to Good-water Ifland, Major Stevens’s 
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alone : from thence to Tutacorin, Capt. Delafield’s curfory furvey : 
and the remainder to Cape Comorin, is from Col. Call’s map of 
Tinevelly; corrected occafionally by a printed chart, publifhed by 
Mr. Dalryrnple. It is not pretended that any of tjhefc points be¬ 
yond Cuddalore, are afcertained with precifion : but it is highly 
probable that Point Calymere cannot be out in its longitude, 4 
minutes. Tondi has the bearing and difference of latitude from 
Point Calymere to cor red; its pofition; and there was alfo a line 
drawn from it to Tanjore. Rarnanad is fixed by the interfedion of 
two lines, from Madura and Tondi ; and therefore mud partake of 
the errors incident to Tondi, and Point Calymere. The Point of Ra¬ 
ni iferam is alfo dependant on Tondi. When I conftruded the map 
of India, in 1782, I concluded that the refpe&ive diftances between 
Tondi, Tritchinopoly, and Devicotta, had been meafured, and 
that I worked on fure ground : but I have fince been convinced of 
the contrary. 

From. Cape Comorin to Anjenga the particulars of the coaft, ap¬ 
pear to be either little known, to us, or very ill defcribed as the 
reports of it are various and contradictory. Between Cape Comorin 
and Ruttera Point, I took the particulars from a French MS. chart, 
the fcale of which appears to be faulty } for it gives only 35 G. 
miles of diftance between Cape Comorin and Point Ruttera; and. 
the difference of latitude only 13'' 48", by which the latter would, 
be in 8° 14'; whereas, it cannot well be under 8° 2o / , according 
to Mr. Howe’s obfervation and Mr. Dalryrnple obferves that Rut¬ 
tera Point is nearly 29 G. miles from that, of Cadiapatam, which; 
is about 19 from Cape. Comorin, On thefe ideas, I have ex¬ 
tended the diftance to 46' miles} and Rill Ruttera is only 28' from 
Cadiapatam. M, D’Apres’ account of the bearings and diftances, 
between Cape Comorin and Anjenga, gives 42' difference of lon¬ 
gitude } but then his chart contradicts that account, and gives 44’- j. 
bdides an abfolute difcordance in particulars. Mr. Pringle mea~. 
fured only 49^ B. miles of road diftance, between Poolytopu and, 

Anjenga, 
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Anjenga, which cannot be more than 38 G. miles of horizontal 
diftance * and falls (hort of my expeditions, more than 9 miles. 
All that I could do, was to give the coaft fuch a form, as my mind 
had conceived of it, by perufing thele different accounts: at the 
fame time, I confefs, none of them appear conclutive; and until 
we know the exad polition of Poolytopu, in refped of Cape Co¬ 
morin, we cannot allow Mr. Pringle’s meafurement, to difcred.it 
in the leaf!:, Mr. Dalrymple’s difference of longitude. We may 
here obferve, by the way, that coafts of fuch rotundity of figure, 
as the termination of this great peninfula, are feldom fo well deter¬ 
mined, as thofe that embay, and where the fame point remains long 
in view, and is of eafy difcrimination. Here the projecting points 
fueceed each other too rapidly to allow a fufficient degree of preci- 
fion in calculating either the bearing* or the difiance. The latitude 
of Cape Comorin I have taken at 8 degrees. 

Coylan or Quilon, a Dutch fadory about 14 G. miles to the 
N N W or N W of Anjenga, is the next place, whofe longitude is 
noted by Capt. Huddartbut as it cannot be expeded that places 
differing only a few minutes of longitude from each other, can be 
determined with precifion by this means; I (hall pafs on to Porca, 
another Dutch fadory, in lat. 9 0 15', and longitude by Capt. Hud- 
dart 76° 1 o'. I can by no means reconcile this longitude with the 
Dutch MS. maps, of this coaft; for as the difference of longitude 
between Cochin and Porca by Capt. Huddart is only 8',. the bear¬ 
ing ought to be S io°E; whereas in the map, it is S 25 E". In 
order not to do too much violence to either report, I have allowed 
16' difference of longitude, infiead of the 8' of Capt. Huddart’s, 
and the ro' of Capt. Dundas. The Dutch MS. in queftion con¬ 
tains the whole coafi from Coylan in lat. 8° 51', to Cranganore in 
lat. io° 23% together with that vaft affemblage of lakes, that ex¬ 
tend in fome places, 30 miles inland; and are the repofitories- of 
the waters that fpring from the weft fide of the Gauts j the whole 
country hereabouts being very flat, marfhy, and unwholfome, This. 
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MS. map, which is alfo in Mr. Dalrymple’s colle&ion, contains a 
moil; valuable addition to the geography of this part of the pe- 
ninfula. 

Cochin, the principal fettlement of the Dutch, on this coaft, is 
the next place in Capt. Huddart's table of longitudes: and is 
reckoned by him, in 76° 2' lat. 9 0 58''* Capt. Dundas makes it 
jf 5%' i and M. D’Apres, in his new Neptune Orientals , 76° 3'. 

Capt. Huddart has not noted the longitude of any place between 
Cochin and Tellicherry, in lat. 11° 48'': and there being only a 
tingle oblervation at the latter, 1 am inclined to pafs over the con- 
fideration of it 5 and proceed to the next point of cbfervation. 
Mount Dilla (or Delly) where 3 obfervations were taken. Mount 
Dilla is a remarkable promontory fituated in lat. 12 0 s' j Ion. 75 0 2'; 
or x° weft of Cochin. 

We have two accounts of the bearings of the coaft between thefe 
places; the one from M. D’Apres, the other has its particulars from 
different authorities. Neither of the two, differ efferitially ; and it 
is neceffary to examine them carefully, as the refult is to be ufed 
in comparing the longitudes of Paniany and Tanore, deduced from 
Capt. Huddart’s obfervatioifs ; with that deduced from the marches 
of the Colonels Fullarton and Humberftone, acrofs the peninfula. 

M, D’Apres account is as follows: 


Cranganore 

N by W 

25.! 

Paniany 

N 7 0 15' W 

21 

Calicut 

N N W - 

42 

Mahe 

N W by N 

3° 

Mount Dilla 

N W 

30 


G. miles. 


The whole, added together, gives a bearing of N 25 0 30''W, dif- 
tance 144,5 Gf. miles; on which, the difference of latitude is 
2 0 1 o' 30", and wefting 10,62. But as the true difference of lati¬ 
tude 
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tude is only 2° 3', there is an excefs of 7,5 in northing, and 3,6 in 
we fling : and the corrected departure, 58,4, gives the fame differ¬ 
ence of longitude as fet forth in Capt. Huddart’s table. 

The fecond feries of bearings and diftances, are theft; 

Cochin, to Cranganore (by the Dutch 

MS. map) N i2°W 24,90, mile& 

——. Paniany (by D’Apres) N f W 21 

--——Tanore (by D’Auvergne) N 20? W 14,7 

— ——- Calicut (by Ditto) N *9° 15 W 24,3 

——— Mahd (by D’Apres) N W by N 30 

—-Mt. Dilla (by De Funck) NWbyW 28,4 

This feries, corrected by the difference of latitude, gives about 
2' of longitude, more than that of D’Apres ; a matter hardly worth 
confdering. 

Pamany is much the fame in both accounts) and when corrected 
in pofition, by the proportion applied as above to D'Apres’ feries, 
will be in lat. io° 4T 45'", Ion. ys° SS > or 7 / well of Cochin. 
And Tanore, by D’Auvergne’s account of its pofition, in refpeft 
of Paniany, will be in lat. io° 55) and Ion. 75 0 49"; or 13'' weft 
of Cochin. 

It may be obferved that De Punch’s bearing of Mount Dilla 
from Mahe is N W by W, while that of D’Apres’ is NW, and 
1,6 more in diftance. The fadt is, that the compafs in De Funck’s 
plan is erroneous, the bearing of Mount Dilla being there W 22 0 
45'' N. from Mahe; and W 23 0 3o'' N. from Tellicherry; although 
the difference of latitude requires it to be almofl a point more north¬ 
wardly. The true bearing is fill a defideratutfi, but I have obtained 
an approximation towards it, by means of bearings taken by two 
fhips in Tellicherry road. By the medium of thefe, the bearing 
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of Mount Dilla from Mane, appears to be W 3 3 0 I c' N. * or nearly 
N W by W; and the diftance on De Funck’s plan (which is un- 
derftood to be meafured) is 28,4 G. miles. This gives 24" 3.0". 
difference of longitude, or 75 0 26' 30" for the longitude of Malic; 
whofe latitude is 11° 45^ 18". And Tellicherry being by the fame 
plan 3'' 30" weft of Mahe, will be in 75° 23' Ion. and lat. 1 j.° 48'. 
Capt. Huddart’s Table gives only 16' difference of longitude be¬ 
tween Mount Dilla and Tellicherry, although ftated above to be 
V.I -, but I have before obferved that thefe fort of obfervations are 
more to be depended on, in great differences of longitude than in 
frnall ones': not to mention that in the calculation of thefe differ¬ 
ences, the a&ual place of obfervation (that is, on board the flap at 
anchor in a road, or coafting along fhore) is often adjufted to the 
place whofe longitude is to be recorded, and which may be ftyled 
the nominal place of obfervation; by eftimated diftances. 

Deducing the longitude back again from Mount Dilla to Tanore, 
a difference of 2' muft of courfe be expedted, as the two feries of 
bearings give that difference in the longitude; and Tanore, will of 
courfe be jf 51', or 2' more eafterly than the dedudion from 
Cochin in the laft page. 

And now it will he proper to examine how far the lines of 
bearing and diftance, drawn by Col. Kelly, and Lieut. D’Auvergne, 
acrofs the peninfula, in the parallels of Tritchinopoly and Tanore, 
agree with the refults drawn from Capt. Huddart’s obfervations. 

Col. Kelly’s furvey of Col. Fullarton’s march to Palicaudcherry, 
was, according to the paper accompanying it, in the Eaft India 
Houfe, meafured the whole way. The refult, according to the 

* One of thefe bearings was NW £ W. at ^ of a mile off fhore: the other, faid to be 2' off 
fhore, was NWby W. ‘ By reference to a plan of the road, it appears that the latter ilation 
could have been only l'-j- off ihore, as the depth of water, ivas no more than 5-J fathoms. We 
may obferve that Mount Dilla fliould have bore more wefferly from the obferver that was neareil: 
the fhore, than the one fartheft off: but there is feldom much nicety obferved m taking bear¬ 
ings on fhipboard, although fo much depends on it. By calculation, the difference ^ of the 
angle between an obferverat l' off Ihore, and another at Mahe, would have been 3 0 15' ; and 
that at 1 l off fhore, 3 0 30', So that Mount Dilla would bear from Mahe by the firft cotnpafs 
W 36^ N.; and by the fecond, W 50° 30" N.: the medium of which, is W 33° 15' N. 
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48'.#; and 
f tile route of 

Cot:, Humberftone from Tanore 


in lit. -10“ ■51"'} that is, '5' .noirtl 

^pHBDp 

than 5 difte.re.rit plans; tom© of thym (littering 6 ' in 'longitude--(that 
ii; in (hiknefe); whet© the whole ](J>ace die! not exceed 57 miles. 
One alone among: thde had the audiot’s name to it. and therefore 
demanded, the prolerenoe.; It was by Lieut, D’Auvergne. I an?.' 
yet, to learn, whether--the dift'ance was nieafured or .riot j but. I 
thou Id hope rr.d .expect it was., or a great part of it; for one of the 
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jltunated parts * , 


copies., and which appears ■ to have been traiilrnitted during the 
march,. diftiflgaifhes between- the meafured and eftiotated parts *; 
the former feetfting to be the. part marched over, and, the latter; 
the., part the 'detachment -had .yet to march., D-Auvergne’s plan 
gives , ydLG. miles of wdHng between 'Tanofo -and Palieaud, or 
5 ^ 1 S" difference -of longitude.; thereby placing Tanore in Ion, 
75 0 -5.0' 3 a"', , according to the -aboVementioried longitude of ML 
caud, deduced from Negapatam. The copies of this route, inferted 
in the-maps, of Got. Kelly and of Baron Wefebe, give only 50^ G; 
miles, • or. 6l left; of welling • than D’Auvergne's. Another map 
^communicated by Mr. J, Sulivaii) and probably in this part, 
copied from D'Auvergne’s, gives 57 mil.es ; a?id a fifth, tranimk-* 
ted by an-. Officer in- Coh Fulkrtons army, precisely the fame as 
I)’Auvergne’s; that is 56,’.. 

If we, adopt D’Auvergne’s difiance, the longitude of Tanore, 
deduced/from .;Negap.akm, will be ~ 75 0 70' 33" 

yfe Deduced from Capt. HuddartV obfcrvations at ? _ . 


^ ; 1 ■ . Modrit Dilla . 
And from the fame, at Cochin. 
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* It.ffcOttia be a pile oblcryed ia all plans, to rtote how thefcale was obtained ; whether t>v 
actual mcalurtnient; difference pi. latitude ; or eftkaation of diftances: to wiiicij inay be added; 
rliat the jncnuuiji line cr parallel 'toulu be drawn aerofs- the whole fpicein the'plan, to ptevent: 
errors;in inealuring the angles of bearing. 
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Scarce any difcufficra of the fort could be attended with more 
fatisfadory refult: and I think it affords the fti'ongettpfelumptivf 
proofs of tl>e truth of Capt. Howe’s obfervstfions at Bombay;, from 
which, the longitudes fhevvn by Capt. Huddart's time-keeper, are 


ieduced. - ,■ 
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With refpc#:.. t 

:© my former ideas of the 1 

noadth of the peninfula, 

l though the exo 

enf in longitude; between J 

Bombay and Madras, re- 


mains nearly as -before yet by the hvelUng out .of the coaft; on 
thefquth. of Bombay, 1 reckoned, it too narrow by about 30 G . 
miles in . the parallel of Madras-; and ay ia that of Pondicherry. 

I have now concluded the difcuffion of the longitudes acrofs, 
and ropnd the fouthern part of the peninfula; and alfo aft account 
of their application to -the map: for a rigid adherence to differeisce 
of longitude even by obfervations of the above kind, between places 
not far removed from each other, would in forae cafes,, diftort the 
relative parts of the map beyond probability ; and therefore, it Was 
in fome.meafure, to. accommodate the. differences,: when 


nofeftary, 

the exifting authorities appeared to carry more weight than the oh- 
fervations : which, as we havp obferved before*, are fvrbjedt to er¬ 
ror, eve® in the application : and they are no lefs lb, from a cafual 
variation in. the rate of the time-keeper, A feries of obiervations, 
fuch.as we have been confidering, tnuft in a general view, be re¬ 
garded as decifive; but it would be hazarding too much to adopt 
each particular longitude, when it was contrary to every other au¬ 
thority. Much lefs can any ahfolute dependance be placed on lines 
of bearing and diftance taken from maps, whofe hiftory and eon- 
ftru&ion is not before us. And where more authorities' than one 
may occur, and thofe not agreeing; in fuch cafes, it mu ft be left 
for the judgment to determine, which appears the tariff probable. 
Now, although there are ftrong prefumptive proofs of the general 
truth of the relative pofitions of the principal points between Cud- 
clalore and Anjenga, yet they do not reft on the fame folid founda¬ 
tions, as the portions in the north part of the peninfula : and there- 

5 !• fore. 
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tude are vety fmafl, 1 thought the Dutch MS, map, might _. 

ter amthotity. 'iOf them, that! the citfFerenees' fhewn by die time-, 
keepeir, Andthef particular h to be noted, concerning the 'longi¬ 
tudes on the ■ foitk of the parallels of Cuddalore and Mdfee’: (viz.) 
that thole will he found fomeWh&f ctiilerent in the map from- the a- 
hove account } i oi^when the map -was. eonjftru&ed, I was not in pot 
lellion of fame papers which throw an additional light on the fub- 
je^t:.c dxntthele differences are very trifling. Some few errors alfif 
crept into-the conftmdtion ; fo that upon the whole» this aoediint; 

■ contains rather what the map ought to be, than What it is though, 
pofhbiy, the .errors I am •pc in-ting- out maybe fo-final!, "that they 
would have efeaped the notice d all but prpfefled: geographers.’ ' 

Tanore and Cochin are both placed -§f to the oft ward: of the 
aftigned longitude (page 23) • and Negapatam 1' to the Weft ward 
of what is given in . page tCp by which double emir the peninfufi 
is made to be 4/ narrower than was intended, in that parallel. 1 
was ignorant at that time, that there was a plan of Hhmberftone’s 
march, which had the authors name to Iff and therefore had taker!, 
the-medium of all the'others; We will now refume the ibbjc& of 
theconftratfion. ■ ■ . - - ^ ■■ - ■; u a 

The latitude of Calicut I have taken at 11 * \W.- This city is 
remarkable for being theftrft Indian port vffited by European /hip¬ 
ping : that is, by the Portuguefe, who landed there Under Valeo de 
Gama in 1498. if was then the moft iiourifhing place on the Ma-, 
labar toady the Zamorinor Emperor making it-'the capital of a very 
extenftve date. It appears to have fallen in its eohfeq-uenfce lboti 
atter,-}'. the new power of the Po'ftuguefe ocCafioning a revolt! tioft 
throughout the maritime parts of the perftnfola., ’ 

1 he- forth of.the coaft. between Calicut and .Mafic, is taken from 
u iketch of Major Abingdon’s. Chitwa is faid to dc in lat. 10" 38’’, 
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by’Capt, Drummond i but I cannot' reconcile -its fituation .to that 
parallel } as it cannot well: be lbmeat to Fanirniyv I have placed it 
in io° 33 / 35". 

Mangalore, is the next place to Mount Dilla,' in Gapt. .Hud- 
dart’s table, and its longitude given is.; 74? 44'; lat; 12 0 $o'. For 
about 5I leagues to the fJ W of Mount Dilb;' the form of the-eoaift 
. is taken from'a French, map in Mr,.. D*lfympie’s -coUc&ion j the raft 
of the eo'aftftto Mangalore, and from thence to Coondapour (twtvBaf- 
foltwre) in lat. 13° 36', is • little 'known as to particulars. A large 
rive! named Cangerecora, whofe courfe is from the narth-eaft, falls 
in about 4 tnil'es to the north of Mount Dilla ; previous to which., 
its courfe is parallel .with the fea coaft for-about n miles, being fe- 
parated only by a fp it of land. The forts of Nelifuram, RamdiMy, 
and Mattcloy are fitUated on this river, which is joined bjf.-ieveral 
other rivers, or ftreams, that defcend from the- Gaut. Mountains; 
'which, in this part, approach within 22 miles of .the . coaft, I can¬ 
not help confidering this NehTuram; which is fttoated about "f2 
miles up the river, as the place meant by Nelcynda. and. Melcynda, 
by Pfiiiy and Ptolemy; a place- vifttecl by the Egyptian and Roman 


s. 




We have been lately brought acquainted with the particulars of 
the co®ft, between ■ Barcelona- and Meerzaw (or Merjee) by means 
of 2 map drawn by Lieut. Reynolds, during the war which termi¬ 
nated fo unfortunately for the Rritifh arms in 1783, in the Bednorc 
country f to which this part of the coaft is oppofijte. This map is 
drawn-in a mod mafterly.ftvle, and contains near 60 G ; . miles of the 
coaft ; and extends inland to the foot of the Gauts, which here, 
approach in fotne places within 6 miles of. the fea,. and are never 
more than 20 from it. It includes the pofitions of Bednore arid 
Bilghey within the Gauts; and alfo, Onore,Bat-cole, and Cqom- 
tah on the coaft. We are furnifhed with the means of joining this 
portion of geography to the reft, by having the longitude of Pigeon 
I Hand determined by Gapt. Huddart; and by the ppfttion of it in. 

* refpedl 


refpeft of Fortified Ifland, hear Onore. Pigeonifland isTvery fmafl, 
aiid iies about' 8 G; miles frorm tjhe coaft, " and 15 from Onore and 
is in lat, 14° /. Its longitude |§ 74* 6 ' 3 o ,v . ' 

: Prom- Meerzaw, 'to' Cape Ramas in the .neighbourhood of Gba, 
we are but ill informed concerning the particulars of the coaft. Ee- 
tVv'een thde, are fituated the port of Carwar, and the iflands of An- 
gedive, both of them better khatyn to the Englith in the early 
period of their India trade, and before they were in poflelHon- of 
Bombay. Capt.- Huddart fixed the longitude of Oiftef Rock in the 
month of Carwar Bay, and alfo that of-the Aguada Point and csftle, 
on the north tide of the entrance of Goa Bay, or road. This he 
makes to be in 72“ 34' 30''5 and it is worthy of obferyation, that 
the city of Goa, which is o' 1 5"' more to the eaftward., and eon,* 
fequently in 7 z° 45''45" by the fame account, was placed in the 
fame pofttioia within a fradlior Jbiervation in 

the Con. de Temps j and which, for want of being better informed, 
1 formerly dilregarded. The portions' of Cape Ramas, Angeclive, 
and Carwar Points, are corrected in refpebt of Aguada, by a let of 
obfervations and hearings of the late Capt. Howe, whofe attention 
to marine faience, was equal to his gallantry, and knowledge of the 
practical part of ‘his profeflion. I have had occafion repeatedly to 
acknowledge the aids I have been furnifhed with, by means of his 
eolle&ionof Obfervations and Remarks, in the poffeilkm of Mr. 

■ JDahyttipJe,.-' 1 ' , ■ i;d Af 

The figure of the ifland of Goa, and its environs.*. to the foot of 
the Gauts; is taken from a-Portuguefe MS. map of Mr. Dalrymple's, 
The latitude of Goa, and of the Aguada Caftle, is 1-5 0 28' 26". 

Goa, the capital of the Portuguefe fettlements in India, and the 
feat of a Viceroys is a very confidefcable city. It was firll taken 
poffeffion of by Albuquerque in r 5 t o, and from a Prince of Saracen 
extraction, according to Jarric. 


* When Fortified Ifland bore 


liland $ $, £4 Hog ifend be 


bore 3 J -J N'diibuit 2 ■ miles 7 Pigeon I fend bore S' and BJog 
ears.from Pigeon Ifland E [ S dillant.hbout 7 miles. 
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The coaft between Goa and Bombay, .near 230 G, miles, is little 
known to us in detail, nor indeed was the general bearing of,.ife 
known, until Capt. Huddart furniflied us with his feries of longi¬ 
tudes. By his account it appears, that thiscpaft, although in the 
nbourhood of our principal .marine Oration and arfenal in India,, 
WJIS defciibed in the charts, with an error of very near a w hole 
point of the. com pals, in bearing., . Indeed the whole weftern coaft 
of India has far too great an obliquity from the porth towards the 
weft, in all the former charts; my own pot excepted, IVJf. Palrypp™ 
pie accounted very rationally for it, by bringing to our recoUe< 9 d.on 
tl'.e great quantity of wefterly variation of the needle, that prevailed, 
here, during the time of our jrft voyagers 1 and which is now re¬ 
duced to Id’s than 2 degrees. It is well known that,it was,a long 
time before the true north was difcriniinated in charts ; and the ori¬ 
ginal idea of the direction of this coaft, was tranfmitted down to 
our days. 

Pei haps there are tew ponds fo much broken into fma|] bays and 
harbours, and that at the lame time have fo ftraight a general out¬ 
line. i his mmtitude of final 1 . ports, uninterrupted view, along 
ihorej and elevated coaft, favourable to diftapt. vilion, have lifted 
this coaft for the feat of piracy; and the alternate land and fea 
breezes that prevail during a great part of the year, oblige ye|fds ,to 
navigate very near the Ihore, No wonder then, that Pliny i,hould, 
notice them in his time as committing depredations on the Roman 
kail India trade; and although a temporary check has been given 
them, in the deftrudlion of Angria’s Beets, &c. yet we, may qtpedt 
that they will continue the practice while commerce Lifts, They 
are protected by the ftiallownefs of their ports, and the ftrength of 
the country within. As pirates, they have greater natural advan¬ 
tages than chafe of Barbarv, who being compelled to roam far from 
their coafts, have expenfive outfets ; here the prizes come to their, 
own doors ; and the crullers may lie fecure in port, until the prey 
is difeovered. ■ ^■ v'T 
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n- lat. 15“ 52 a 30" Capt. ftuddart took the 
to Goa, and made 'it ff if 30". . Thefe rocks 
- let off fhore, of which we know but ftw parti¬ 
culars;, : farther than' that it is poffefled by a piraficai tribe named 
Matwaam. The principal ports hereabouts are Meltmdy or Sunder- 
doo, a fortified iiland about 10 miles to the N E by N of Vingorla 
Rocks, and reduced by' edmmoddt% James in 1/65 : aho Rairee, 
Vingoria^and New tya : which Iaft I cannot help thinking, is the 

Nitrks of Pliny,' hear which the pirates cruifed for the Roman 
linns. 

A Dutch MS. chart affiled die in drawing the coatl between Me- 
lundy and Antigherrya, an extent of about 70 G. mites. This 
chart Waif procured by Sir Jofeph Rabies for Mr. Dalrymple: 
and the trad cornprifed within it, contains the ports of Dewgur, 
Tamanali, Rajapour, Raftipa, Antigherrya, and alfo Ghenah, "late 
the capital and principal port of Angria. This place was found jby 
Capt. Huddart to he in Ion. 73“ §*k and its latitude is ij§. 37k 
Betweeh Antigherrya and Bombay, are the ports and Blands 0} 
Zivagee, Dabul, Sevemdroog, Fort Victoria (or Bancoote) Suffer! 
dam, Danda-Rajapour, Choule and Coolabba. At Tidoria, the 
longitude was found to he 72" 54' : latitude T7 0 s f. The lati¬ 
tudes alone of federal of thefe places, helped me to fettle their 
pofitidns, as the coaft is nearly meridional .; but I hardly exped 
to be free from miftakes, in fixing fuch a number of places, with¬ 
in fc confined a ipacO, and with fo few aids. 

Bombay, the principal port and fettlement of the Englifh in this 
quarter, is fituated in lat. 18 * 58', longitude by Mr. Howe’s obfer- 
vatioft 17 , ; 8. 1 have placed it in 17° 40k or 2 minutes farther to ' 

the eaff, which was occafioned originally by a miftake, and which 
would have coil too much time to re&ify, had I attempted it. 
Bombay is a fmall ifland, fcarcely more than 7 miles in length, and 
very narrow, containing a very flrong and capacious fortreff, 1 large 
city, and a dock-yard, and marine arfenal. It was ceded to the 
k;. ! k. : 'A ’ I' k-N-k' Englilli 
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Englifli in 1662, by the Portuguefe, ns part of the dower Of the 
Queen of Charles II. On the NE it is Separated by a .n arrow 
firait, from Salfette, a fine ifland of about 15 miles iquare, and an 
acquifilion from the Marattas in 1773. Bombay, Salfette, anci the 
neighbouring fhores of the Continent, form a large found, in which 
are leverai other iilands, particularly .Caranjah and Elephanta, the 
latter famous’ for its iubterraneous temple, and both of them-acqui¬ 
sitions from the -Marattas. 

Salfette alfo has its fubterraneous temples, cut out of the live 
rock : all of which appear to be the monuments of a luperftition 
anterior to that of the Hindoos *. 

Bafleen, a city and fortrefs of note, is fituated on the point of 
the Continent oppofite to the north end of Salfette. This pkee fell 
into the hands of the Bnglifh, after a frnart fiege in 1780, but was 
reilored to the Marattas, together with all the other conquefts made 
bn that fide of India, at the peace of 1783, Salfette and the final! 
iflands excepted. Bafleen is fituated in lat. 19® 19', and under the 
fame meridian as-Bombay, as appears by the maps of that ifland and 
Salfette. 

From Bafleen to Surat, the {Surveyor with General Goddard’s 
army, drew a meafured line (as I am informal) arid the refult gave 
9,5 G. miles-of eafting, or 10" of longitude, for the difference between 
Bafleen and Surat ; by which the latter fhoukl be in Ion, yzf: 130'. 
The difference of latitude N from Bafleen, was found to be 52) 
which added to 19’ 19) gives 21° 11 for that of Surat. It is placed 
in 2 i° 1 o' 30". 

It is a great misfortune to geography that no one obfervation 
of longitude ihould have been taken, on the weft of Bombay : by 
which default, we are precluded from correcting an extent of 7 del 
grees of longitude, along a coaft that winds in filch a variety of 

* At Klora near Dovvlatabad, more than ico miles to the i'afl of SaHette, are other temples 
,of the fame kind. For an account of thefe, fee Thevenot; and for tjie former, Auqupi.il du 
Perron» /*."* J< '•*/>« ‘ J ‘-'t* ^ ^ 

direc- 
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is indeed, ehf eked 
ffom,.B»itopour w where Me. .Sputii had an obJkrvation of th| 
longitudes. And we have alfo a.meafured.line profeffedly taken with, 
barings on.fliore, .as;Hr a* Amed%l?ad. -But compares often differ.* 
and the variation is. as often neglefted. 

Smith’s- longitude of Burhanppnr is 76“ Z2, (|>ut X : ,buv® 
taken, hi; inonf map at 76" 19'', the reafon. of which I fhail fliew.iiit 
its proper place) and it is taken notice of now, only with a view 
to fhevv.how far Surat, as it is played here,, agrees, vvith 
kgtion made on the eaft of it.. 

.By ,the furvey of Goddard’s march from Burhanpour to Surat 
the difference of longitude between, die two places appears to he 
3? $o' 4 ®"y which taken from, yh- Sfh leaves 72’ 51' 1S i° r 
longitude of -Surat. I have before obferv.ed, that its longitude de¬ 
duced from Bombay is 72 0 §o 'but having taken Ijurhappour at 
y6° 19b Surat, will be 11172° 48' 1 f y and that is the longitude £ 


have; adopted for it ; altering at the fame time Goddaro s difference 
of longitude from -Baffeen, to ; 8' 15'h indent! of ipk And 4s Mr. 
Howe’s.longitude of..Bombay <wa^,altered from? yz a 38 to 72° 40 ,. 
its appears that Surat Bands as. it would do by Mr. Howe’s original 
obfervatipn, and with Goddard’s original difference, of longitude. 

The materials under -different authorities, for ..the form of the 
coaft between Bafieen and, Surat, do by no means accord together 7 
nor.-haye I. the tpe§n& of determining; which to prefer. From Baf- 
feen to Acnaul, a fortified ifland, commanding the entrance of ttys # 
Angafsyafc, or Man-davee river, I take from General Goddard’s 
march, the only authority, I. can find. From Arnaul to Nonfary. 
or N-offary, a few miles (liort of Surat river, there is a chart by 
Lieut, Ringrofe j and alfo a chart from.St. Johais Point? to Surat 
riy.er by Lieut. Skynner: by which means, we have about 50 miles- 

’ F 
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of the'-fyftee Contained' Ln Skyrmer’s charts included alfa in , 'Uiti- 
grofc’s; and an opportunity is given of comparing their bearings 
and diftances, as well as Goddard's, which includes nearly the 
fame fpace. Here, to our utter aftoriifhment, we find two charts, 
profeJTedly taken by authority, differ j i degrees in bearing in an 
extent of 60 miles! for fo much more eafbvard’iy frOm the north, 
does Mr. Sfcynner make the hearing of Surat from Omergang, than. 
Goddard’s map does. As to the companion between Ring role and 
Sltynrier’s charts, from St. John’s Point to NofTary, Ringrofe makes 
the bearing N % W» and Skynner N 16* E. Goddard’s route com¬ 
ing, do fo to the fea in the neighbourhood of St. John’s, ihews, if 
we may rely on his map, that the truth lay between Ringrofe and 
Skynner j but that Ringrofe came the neared to it. 

HaVing taken Goddard’s line for the general bearing, I have 
adapted the other charts to it, in the bail: manner I could; preferr¬ 
ing ill 1 their particulars, in which they do not differ: fo much a& iii 
generals. Such' excellent furveying marks as Tarrapour and Valen- 
tine’s Peaks, and Poneira Caftle; &c. offer, might eaSly afford data 
fora feries of triangles; and of courfe, for a general fufvey Of this 
coaff, in fltiiful hands : and take away from us* the- reproach of re¬ 
maining ignorant of the true cowries between two of our principal 
factories, Bombay and -Surat.’ St. John’s Point' does not appear to 
prdjeft far from the generaHirie of the eoaff, cdtho* by Goddard’s 
■or Ringrofe’s accounts, though defefibed in that manner in'all for- 
fffer charts.- The jfhall-cwnefs of the water- tvenf it, has- probably 
kept navigators at too great a diftance to be informed of the truth. 

J npp'xhend that the hill'-called Segwah, in General Goddard’s 
route.; .is what is called Valentine’s Peak by navigators. ' ’ 

TrOih Surat to Amedabad, through the- tity of Bffech, there is 
a. route of General Goddard’s 'profeSfed to be meafufCd, arid tfak^n 
iHathematicrfMy. We had preVio-ufly maps of Purveys of the cbitntry 
ibe'tvfeeh Surat, arid the river Wyhibf extending' inland to Brocfefft, 
Dtrbho!, ahri Zinnore, on the Ncrbffdda - t but none of them-wfeti-t 

beyond 
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beyond the Myhie. The following is the. companion between 
the'bearings and diftances. of the different maps as far as they go. 

From Surat*to Brodeqi, by Goddard' 'N i 8" |5' E 69,95 G.miles. 
____Turner N 20 5 E 68, 4 

. ' v <> „o p M «! ■ 

. ~ iiimrnirier N iq 20 E 00,0c 

Ipfl pp® ^|fi |f W 

Medium N 19 24 E 69,07 

; /V'Vif ' v ;, :'Vr ' " ,J !'*•' 

The diftereimeSheri*, are not great, conflclerihg how much, dofnC 
pafles'dhel meafures often differ among'themfelVes. The tnediiiftl 
of the 3 accounts differs fo little, in any refpe£t, from Goddard s, 
that We need not hefitate to adopt the reft of his line to Airtedbbad, 
Which is fomethihg more tharx 50 mills' to the horth-wfcftwar'd 
of Brodera, The moil; remarkable differehefe in this quarter, is 
between Mr. Skynner’s and others bearings arid diftances between 


' N' 22 0 W 83 yr G. m lies. 

N 9" 5' W 67,7 
N 10 30 W 68,3 


Mr. Skynner’s is 
Mr. Taylor’s 
Mr. Himming’s 


And it fa remarkable that the deviation here, is from the north, 
towards the weft j on the .former occaiion, it was from the loath, 
towards the weft. Aft Taylor’s,, Hunming’s, and Goddard’s, 
agree fo nearly between Surat and Brodera, one cannot help giving 
the preference to their lines j. or at leaft to the medium of both, 
between Surat anil Cambay j which is placed in lat 22* 16'45'b 
Ion. J2° 32" 45", 1 H * 

Haying altered the bearing of the eaft fide of the gulf of Cambay, 
it became neceftary, in order to prefer.ve a proper width to tne. guliy 
to give the weft fide a dire&ion more oblique to the meridian,, than 
, appears in the original. At the fame time, as it appeared but rea¬ 
sonable that Groapnaught Point, fhould preferve the parallel of lati- 
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tudb’affigded It, iiv the original; die -length of thb wo'fltefii- coait* 
muft necefiariiy be augmented, which ’it- is,, by 3 miles.. The 
width of the gulf, in the original, from S-walley to Groapnanght, 
is 5'2 ; r Cr. miles.; I have allowed it-48 V- only, 1 

It may be i'ob&tved however that both D’Anville and ..©’Ajprcs 
give even a more oblique direftion to this coaft than I have done; 
at the fame time; that they give nearly the fame direftton to . the 
eaftem ceaft, 'that-’Mr;'Skyriaer- does; and by this oreaiis, bring 
the. head of the gulf, alinoft to a point. . Dh^nville places. Cambay 
33'of longitude weft of Bombay* dnd D’Apres zf. I have-allowed 
only '/ a 5' // . And Groapnauglit Poj. above deferibed, 

is .in Ion. 71“ 42' 30" j which is 4" 304 more■ euftwardly, \ than 4 .t 
would have been, had Mr. Skyimer been followed throughout. 
It is unpleafant to reiled that one is left in a ftate of uncertainty on 
a matter of confiderable importance; for fitch, the true bearing of 
the oppofite coafts of it deep and dangerous gulf, mull be regarded : 
and here w r e find,a whole point in' difpute. 

From Groapnaught Point, to Diu Head. I have followed Mr. 
Skynner’s original bearing and diftanee; which; gives- a" gx/.-1 y- dif¬ 
ference of longitude weft; placing theweftmoft.part of the Point, 
in lonr 69* 52' 15".. The latitude is 20° 43b r„ 

From Diu Point to Cape Monze, beyond the mouth of the Indus, 
or Sinde river, the bearing and diftanee is taker, from a medium of 
three charts furnifhed by Mr. Ddliymple, and appears to be N 41° 
20' W } and the diftanee, corrected by the latitudes of Point Diu, 
and .Cape Monze, the latter taken at 25" 5 ', giver 3* 58'' difference 
of longitude; placing Gape Monze in 65° 54. M. D’Anville 
places this Cape near a degree more to the eaftward; and makes the 
longitude between-it arid Bombay-4° 57', inftead of 6'' 44', as given 
ih my,map : and this makes a great alteration in the figure of the 
de alt between Surat and the month of the Sinde, or Indus: thepe- 
ninfufe ©fGuzerat being much larger than was formerly fuppofed, 
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(or Cutch) much,.toller; a«,d the Dplta of ; die 
.%» hilkad $ receding ; ,iG : 
the weifem..C9aft of the'penialukmf $u- 
•at, and ,of; the-po# of Sinde, differ, in ;a yykety of particulars,;, 
andwould make..a •miriptciifcq&pn of them, too tedious, eyqn % 
this .'Memoir. j and befi#5 ? . nothing appears in either <jf .them, tp 
Glaini; a preference. In •the general bearing above given, the three 
.charts, differed no more, among themfdves, than, f in bear¬ 
ing ;. bu,t th^, charts of (die mopth of the Sincff and, the gujgh of 
Cutch, di%td. fo much that Mr. l)akympie thought proper to 
publifh them all teparately, in order t^at every per.foil might been r 
abled to.jndge.fbr himfelf. On collating, the names of the different 
mouths of the , Sinde, one finds; .great contradictions ; and it is eery 
difficult to: identify them in the.lever.il .charts. Xhe , fiatnefs apd 
.want of variety in tfie appearance qi the. cpaft, added to the 
(and^banlcs which kfpp navigators aui diftance, and prevent, their 
dilpriminating any minute ohjedls that , may occur, opcafion theie 
.niifoakes. ,iThe tombs alope appear- to. be the marks, fpr. ; the cpalh 
The latitude of Ilitchd I have taken at 24°. a p'; and that of Ca- 
ranch'y or Crotchey, at 25°. 

., 411 the particulars, of the wefijern cpaft.of Gu?er$» and, the 
mouth .of .the. Sinde,. are .copied from, the abqyenientioneci MS., 
•and printed charts, of Mr. Dalryniple’s,: apfi pan%H<mtJy thp whole 
coaft from St. John's Point to Cape Mouse, vs.-deferibed from new 
snatprials,,.... 

mkM A - k 


I now return to Bakfore* 


■ 


. From Bakfore, eafeyard to, Chittigong, the difhnce has been 
jdeH?.rminC(J by the, inland furvey } and the figure of the coafts and. 
Inlets by ;Capt. Ritchie’s fea furvey. The difference of longi¬ 
tude between, the towns of Bakfore and Chittigong (or Iflamafiad) 
is, 49 53'oft.; and, it is worthy of remark, that the diilance by 
Gapt. Ritclaie’s marine furvey, agreed with the nieafuremcnt on 
Ifidre, to within two miles and a half. 

The 




The .charts as late as the year 1.75-2, reprefeii.ted, the-'diference 
of longitude between thefe, two places, to be only ,-3* 4.^5,.that is, 
1° 5'lefs -than the truth. Apd fhis diminution of the longitude. 
While the difference of latitude continued fight, .gave the fea coaft 
between the .mouths, of the Ganges, a direction of two points,: or 
22X degrees more northwardly than .the. truth j which d.oubjrlefe.oc-* 
caftoned the lofs of many {hips, who trufted to the information. 

From IIIarjgta.bad, in longitude 91 0 55'', latitude 22"' 20', thecoafts 
of Aracan and Pegu take .a 8 SIX eoutfe to Cape Negrais, the 
extreme .point of Pegu to the. fouth-weft j the latitude of which is 
under 16 degrees, and dtftance from Iflamahad about 420 G..miles.. 
The odtline of this whole, coaff has been traced- by Capt.. Ritchie, 
under the-fame diredaon, and in the fame manner, as the epafts on 
the weft fide of the, bay. He made the difference of longitude 
2* 32/ caff from Ifkrnabad; placing Cape Negrais in 94° 27' *. 
Mr. Dalrymnle, who has taken uncommon pains to certain the 
bearing of this coaft, from journals, and a variety of {ketches- and 
remarks, makes the difference of longitude 2° 34?, or only of dif¬ 
ferent from Mr. Ritchie. The refult of this laborious enquiry, 
corrected by a nicely diicriminating judgment', corroborates, in the 
ftroiigeft manner, Capt. Ritchie’s- calculation $-. and affords a degree 
of faftsfadtion next to that of an adlual observation. 

I mean to have it underftood that Capt. Ritchie’s chart of this 
coaft, is to be taken only as a general outline, being imperfectas a 
coafting chart. Many particulars on this coaft are taken from Mr. 
Daliymple’s- colledtion, both printed and MS.: particularly, the 
river of Aracan* the eaft fide of Cheduba, and the paflage between 
it and the main $ and a variety of particulars on the coaft-of Ava.. 
Some of the names of places were al-fo mifconceived by Capt. 
Ritchie. : ✓ ‘ * , ; v iu ‘A* 

The longitude of this Cape ms reckoned by Mi IVAnville only 93 0 16 " : dfe that 
New Map increases the diftance between the mouth of the Sincte (or Indus) and Cape Negrais, 
% degrees and 7 .minutes of longitude, 

Capt* 


--its, varying* from 15° 5V, to 16 0 4', Capt. Ritchiefs 

wits i ,r '2r **1 <r ‘' v ^ * 

tudes of places. oir tiii'e eaftern fide of thebty, fail me : m 
been tinder the neCeffity, in a great meafure, of fubftitdwng judg¬ 
ment for fait, between Cape Negrais and the hext place of obfer- 
vation, Merguit which place) as it is given by M. D’Aprea in his 
new NepHtie Otitntak, m in 98* W ell longitude, or 3 C fr daft 


k longitude, or 3 6 s 3 ' call 
ti M. D’Anville allows 4 degrees; whic'* *— 


h wf* acn-pA tlpiflv in tb« 


adiht of particulars: 
have eorfuhed, & 

4° 3 ) o / oh a rfiediurh $ which is 37' 


than I make 1 it, And M. D’Apres makes it 4" ‘if. 

III in particulars between M. D'AiWiile’s aceoiint 



in the' ordinary courfe of navigation. Plans of the Perfaim and 
Syrian rivers, as high up as the cities of thole names reipeaively, , 
have been already publifhed in Mr. Dalryiuple’s collection } and, 
fortunately, 1 have Been able to obtain tracings of the cbntiiiiia- 
tions of thole rivers (which are the two extreme branches of the 
«i river) to the place where they feparate from the main river, at 
out jjj’b G. miles from the Tea. The bearings of the two branches 
interfeCt each other at an angle of about 6-d degrees; and, thete- 

6 fore. 




, . f 4^ I ,. ^ 

fore, by the help of the latitude, 'm§jt- be ufed, hv corredirig the 
Mngth..-'cf ! the coaih between. ' Megraila and; Syrian, s - 
or^^die.-hraiifch^'.'Wafi ;\ tr$feed ■ by v*h*t accurate; ■ ohforvery. iC’apta 
George Rate, in his way tor A,yjfin :i ;X have no,t;,bqen,yble 
to learn by whom the Syrian branch was traced ; but by fht-ortho- 
the words in the map, the;, author appears.-ter have -been, 
a- Pdttfeifo&n. d; e-r :: " v r ■Sbcw-'atf dsv 

: The ireful t of thefe bearings, r correded by the- latitode/casufot 
foMt aft the Syrian rnafV, gives difference-of longitude froth 'Negftaisr 
Mint; to* daGnfouffvdf the Syrian river , 12 ° 21' eaffy- which is about 
*■#? A|ff€fs' ‘riaakes"it, -atid '<%Y lefs than Mr tl-'Anvilk. 

'chaj^’tftakd the difference Hill morei ■ : 

-- ffllfe 'imdviths Of the Avik rivbr,. which form an aflemblage of low 
iffaridby Idee thofo of the Ganges^ are deforibed from feveraf MS,, 
charts of -Mr.’ Diihymp 4 e’s/ collatfed with' Ml Dupres''ftew chart. 1 

Frond the mouchmf the'Syrian river to the eoaftof Martaban, in 
latitude if I have copied from the new chart hf M.- : D’-Apits, •'•ptb- 
Jifhed a very fhorttime before,-his death. The figure of the chaff 
irquite new. ' "". - v / v;cX:i; -' ; f T 1 '' : ■"A'** 1 -1 '■• ■ 

Jfetwikff ; 'the'dfOrt&Fd latitude and Tavai Pointy our charts are 
vdy drinperfed.; but 'generally agree .in. 'giving,-the coaft a diredioft- 
of ;foifth> d very little eaftwardiyi. ; f u w; ■- 

From Tavai Point to ■ Merged; the; od&fl: is,taken from a MS. 
chart'Oornpiled by the IrtteMr. lAbWe; #■■ d\dT-;s.f»0:y'pfol;, ■ ■*W- 

Mergffi is ■‘placed, X have-fa-id-before.; aocowiitig td-iMl D'A-preS’’ 
observation: that-hy : in Idfigitude 98'’20'; latitude .1 S' 1 pf. 

All the ’ remainder of the cOaff, to Junkfeilon): and, the whole: 
e%ui^‘Archipelago, is frfcm. Ml D-Apfesy. 1 ' ' - '■ ;l •> 1 

tl V, i Sit fc&f ; '%#&. life: ;MU A t j i %';/ \’Xf> \!$ ;> & 
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I NEXT proceed to the chain of iflarids that extend from Cape 
Negrais to Sumatra; and are known by tire names of the Preparis* 
Cocos, Andaman, and Nicobar iflands. 

Capt. Ritchie, after leaving Negrais, proceeded agreeably to his 
inftrudions, to deferibe the fituation and extent of the iflands that 
coinpofe this chain- \ ^ - '• 

None of them are more than 84 G, miles diftant from each other ; 
io that he needed never to be more than 42 miles from land : and 
that but once during the voyage; that is to fay, between the Little 
Andaman and the Nicobar iflands. In other places, the didance 
between the lands is commonly much lefs : fo that the meridional 
direction of the courfe, and other circumf lances, render this line of 
much ufe in correcting the longitudes, not only of the iflands them- 
felves, but of Sumatra alfo ; and, had it been continued! as was in¬ 
tended, to Acheen, would have anfwered the purpofe completely. 
Faffing the Preparts and Cocos iflands, Capt. Ritchie proceeded 
to Narcondam, to fix its pofition : then back again to Cocos ; down 
the call fide of the Great Andaman, (which he found to be almoflr a 
degree of latitude longer than was before fuppofed) then up the well 
flde of it, almoft to the latitude of 1 2 °: when finding the attempt 
to circumnavigate the tfl'and, might prove fatal to the remainder of 
his work, he proceeded fouthward; deferibing the extent, figure 
and pofitions of the Little Andaman and the Nieobars, till he came 
to the fouth point of the great (or fouthmoft) Nicobar. Here the 
wind fuddenly changed to the fouth, and prevented him from 
determining the refpeftive pofitions of the foil them Nicobar and ’ 
Acheen: which is the more mortifying, as one day’s fair wind 
would have enabled him to accomplifh it. 

1 he i'efult of this line of bearing is, that the fouth end of the 
Great Nicobar, is in longitude 94" 2g / 30"; that is, only 3'30'''weft 
from Cape Negrais. 

G The 
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The pofition of A cheer. Head, or King’s Point (theNW point 
of Sumatra) has hitherto been deduced from its, bearing and diftance 
from Malacca, the nearefl; place of obfervatbnand its longitude 
according to this deduction, is 9-5° 30' according to M. D’Apres. 
Now the bearing of Acheen from Malacca, being in a diredion 
of more than 60 degrees mom the meridian, and the diftance 450 
G, miles .; little reliance could be placect on the .refult of it, if it 
did not happen that the refpective pofttions of the fotithern Ni¬ 
cobar, and of Pouloo Ronde (an ifland near Acheen) the one de¬ 
duced from Negrais Point, and the other from Malacca, agreed 
nearly with their reputed bearing and diftance from each other. 
For, of two MS. charts which I have examined, the one makes 
i° i', the other i° 2' difference of longitude between them; and 
thefe being laid down apparently without any attempt to fupport 
a fyftem, may be fuppofed to be agreeable to experiment. The 
bearings and diftances in thefe MS. charts are 

In one S 56° E — 72 G. miles. 

And in the other S 56 E — 75 
And according to the deduced longitudes abovementioned, the 
bearing and diftance is S 56 E — 76 

So that there cannot be any great error in the longitude of Acheen, 
as laid down in M. D’Apres’, and in my map, if this fort of coin ¬ 
cidence can be reckoned a proof of accuracy: a difference of a few 
miles, in the diftance of S degrees, being much lefs than “could be 
expected in fuch a feries of deductions. M. D’Apres makes the 
bearing and diftance between the fouth Nicobar and, Pouloo Ronde 
S 57° 30' E 97 G miles j or difference of longitude r u 22 f that is, 
22' more than the MS. charts. It muft be obferved, that he 
reckons the fouth end of this Nicobar, 9 miles farther to the north 
than the truth; occasioned by his making the ifland fo much top 
little in extent : for the north end is in its true latitude. Had 
the fouth point of the ifland been in its true latitude, the bearing 
of Pouloo Ronde would have been more eaftwardly, and the diftance 

< 



oj% 93, ulftead of 97: and if, on contrary, he 1® enlarged 
his cKftaiice on the original bearing, to friake it anfwer to the fatR 
tude, the original diftance could have been only 85 miles. 

I have laid before that Capt, Ritchie went no higher up the weft 
fide of the Great Ahdaiftan, than about the latitude of liY The 
remainder of that coaft, a^s well as the paflage through the iflahds 
at the north end of it, is from, a MS. chart lent me by Mr. Dal- 
lyrnple j and which carries with it the greateft appearance of truth, 
on a companion of the fouth and fob.th-Weft parts of the Great 
Andaman irf’this chart, with the fame parts in the chart of Capt. 
Ritchie. 

Barren Hland, and the rock on the eaft of Duncan’s Paftage, are 
from the remarks of Capt. Juftice in 



I S L A N D of C E Y L 0 N. 

IT happens that the ordinary tracks of British (hips, to and 
from Ceylon, and the coaft of Coromandel, are not calculated for 
determining the relative pofttions of Point Pedro and Point Calymere, 
the approximating points of Ceylon and the continent of India. 
Hence it is, that we are to ill informed, not only of their true fix¬ 
ations with refpedi to each other, but alio with refpedt to the pa¬ 
rallel of latitude under which Point Pedro is fituated. 

By my observations. Point Calymere (the fouthern extreme of 
Coromandel) lies in 1 o° 20' latitude, and by inference From Madras,, 
in longitude 79 0 54/ 30 '"- M. D’Apres places it 6 minutes more: 
northwardly j and D’Anville 7 further fouth. The latitude of 
Point Pedro, is alfo varioufly reprefented by the above geographers 
X have taken it at 9 0 52k 

G 2 
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In M. D’Apres I find the bearing 1 and diftance from Point Caly- 
mdrc to Point Pedro, to be - S 37 0 K 41 G mileco 
In D’Anville - - S 39 E 38 

In a MS. chart, no name » S 46° 30' E 40 
I had an opportunity in 1764, of determining the pofition of 
Cow I (land from Tondi, nery nearly : I made it 10 Q. miles weft 
of Point Calymere, and 39 eaffc of Tondi. Between Cow Illand 
and Point Pedro, Van Keulen reckons 414, and D’Apres and 
D’Anville, 42 miles, of eafting. This will place Point Pedro 
314 '.eaffc of Point Calymere ? or in longitude 8o° 27V and in 
bearing from .Point Calymere E 43 0 20' S ■, 42.1 G. miles diftant. 
I have placed it in this fituation accordingly} as thinking it not 
liable to any great objection. 

The figure of the illand of Ceylon is varioufly •represented by dif¬ 
ferent geographers. Van Keulen makes it too narrow, in the 
fwelling part: that is, between Batacela and Colombo j as is pretty 
evident from the longitudes fhewn by the time-keepers of fome of 
the commanders of the Ealf India Ihips, and others. D’Anville 
and D’Apres in their maps of the illand, agree much better with 
thefe obfervations. • . x 

Between the meridians of Calitoor and the eaffc fide of Ceylon 
in ht. 7 0 4-0', Van Keulen reckons the difference of longitude 


- - 

- 1° 

46' 

M. D'Anville - 

z 

l I' 

M; D’Apres 


: H 

And by the time-keepers it is 

2 

12 


fiowever, until a regular feries o.f obfervations by time-keepers 
are made by the fame perfon, all round the illand, we muff defpnir 
of feeing the true figure of it, uhlefs its coaffcs were, furveyed. The 
cafual obfervations which we. are in polfefiion of, from different 
hands, will only affiffc us in fixing certain points of it which being 
done, the general figure cf the ifland muff be colleiTed in the bell 
manner it can be done, fix rn. the charts exilting. 


The 
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; The foil wing arc tjta- ofc&rvations vf longitude Ankenyon the 
louthi fideof Ceylon. ‘ o.* • T ■■■'.: iriiofi ,7fyc* 

-lilwlb ^sl,' -. 1:^:.,- ■ ■ ; 

Point de Galle by Capt. Huddart - 8o° i' ,30''* 

-— f~ Dun das - 80 j 1 • 

f So 1/ T .-nvO 

;i|pj} ! 7 ; ;} '• d^v ,>v .' ' 1 t, fi a z: "S't*s* r? 1 • =" l Vv 

The thedium of thefe 3 accounts is 80. 8 30 ■ 

Dundrahead by Mr. Topping’s abfervafcidn (worked to Pondi¬ 
cherry in Ion. 8o°) is in Ion. 8o° 39'': I reckon Point do Galle 28'’ 
welt from Dundrahead; therefore it Ihould be by this account 

in 8©° 1 0 % 

Mr. Topping, obferved the longitude of the Great fiaeffas alfo; ib 
did Capt* Dundas: but as we are not well informed cSneerniiig 
the exaft difference of meridians between them, and they being at 
le&ft i° 22' diflan-t, nothing in thefe ohfervations will apply to 
Point de Galle. . 

There is certainly too much difcordancc between the three longA 
tildes of Point de Galle given above; the medium of which is 
•SoTS'^o'h As Anjenga and Cape Comorin were placed 3' farther 
to the call ward, than Capt. Huddart’s obfervation warranted, in order 
to accommodate the differences between the two calculations, Point 
de Galle thou Id be reckoned in 8o° 1 1' 30T Mr. Dalrymple’s 
time-keeper gave the difference of longitude between Anjenga and. 
Point. de Galle- 3 0 29' 30", which added to 76° 40' (fee page 19) 
.gives 8o° 9' .30A . 

If we confider the refpeftive pofitions of Point Pedro and Point. 
'<fe Galle by the different geographers, we Thai 1 have the following 
refult: .vs.o• ■ • • : T . ■■ : 



* ^Deduced from Bomlny, which is .reckoned in 72° 40". 

+ Capt. Welt reckoned from Sadras, which I place in 8o° 24'. Me reckoned it fiefi ; 
■^nd-of courfe, Point de Galle in 8o° 2 2 '. ' 
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ifen Reufen places Point de Galle well 

gljl'jP 


r ji -i hint Peuro ~ 

l 3 / 

45 " 

, R'Apres > - 

JO 

M. D’Anville - « 

3 


Medium of the three 

r 

_ 

5 5 or 9 


o — - — * ** .«y ay * roini 

de Galle by this rule will be in 8o° j8'. 

On an occaltou like this,, where we are not likely to come exa&ly 
at the truth, luice no one can pretend to lay, whether the longitude 
of Point de Galle be 8p° i' 30" or 8o° i8' } I thought it better to 
enfure a certain good, at the- hazard of a fmall miflake, than to. 
fecriftce that advantage, by adhering to a refult, which in itfelf was 
proiilema^ical. In other words, I judged k better to preferve the 
general form of the ifland, and confequently the refp&ftive politions 
of the north and fouth points of it, as given by P’Apres j and 
which appear to me to agree heft with the refult of the obfervations 
of longitude, taken on different fides of itj. than to change thofe 
relative poiitions, which muff have been done, had Capt. Huddart's 
obfervation at Point de Galle been adopted. I have therefore placed 
Point de Galle 10' weft of Point Pedro (according to DApres) j 
that is, in Ion. 8©° 37b Had I adhered to the obfervations, in re- 
fpe& of Cape Comorin, it would have been 8o° 11' 30^ The 
medium of all the obfervations and deductions, is about 8o° 14 30". 
I he obfervations differ among themfelves 14'30". The latitude 
o.t this Point is 6 degrees # and of Dundrahead, the fouthmoft point 
of the whole ifland 5 0 51'', 

Phe obfervations at Oundrahead, were, by Mr. Topping 8o° 39^, 
and by Capt. Huddart 8o° 23'. The Great Balfas, by Mr. Topping 
81° 4 C j by Capt. Dundas 8i° 30b The variation in thefe longi¬ 
tudes, Ihew that a feries of them by the feme perfon, and the feme 
time-keeper;, is by much the moft ddireable. 

The 
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The longitudes on the eaft fide of Ceylon, by 3 different gentle- 
men ; (viz ) Capt Gumming, Capt Weft, and Mr. Topping, do 
not difagree fo much as thole on the fouth fide of the Aland. 
They are thefe: 

By conll ration. 

In fet. 7 0 46' Mr. Topping’s longitude was 82° 2' 3 1° 58' 


6 

33 

Capt. Weft's 

Mi 

00 

# 

8 a 

6 

53 

Capt, Cummings 

- 82 

. 82 2 

7 - 

3 1 

Ditto 

- 82 j 

. 82 * 


Together with M. D’Apres' dimenfions of the iflandi (in the 
Bn them parts, particularly) I have adopted his detail of the coaft 
from Coiitoibo to Vendelos Bay. From Vtkdefcs Bay to Point 
Pedro, the coaft in Van Kculen appears to he too nearly meridional, 
and his latitudes tdo much fouthwardly. Again, on the weft fide, 
from Colombo to lunar, i followed D'Apres’ bearing,, which is 
more north-eaftwardly than Van Keulen’sl Indeed it could not 
be other wife, than that both the eaft and weft coafts muff have 
a greater degree of obliquity from the meridian, than Van Keulep 
reprefents.; becaufe he allows too little breadth to the fouth part 
of the ifland. In fliort, the general form of the ifland is iTApresy 
but the>particulars are collated with Van Keulens and D'Anvilles 
maps. ‘ . 

The diftance from Mentole Point, On Ceylon, to Point Ramen 
on the continent 1 take to be lefs by 1 if G. miles, than Major 
Stevens fuppofed it to be, in bis chart; nor can it tie otherwife, 
to reconcile it to my poiition of Cow Ifland., 

The Maidive and Laccadive Iflands are copied from M, D’Apres; * 
fave that the poiition of the northmoft Maidive Ifland (called by the 
french the head of the tjldnds) is placed according to Mr. Topping’s 
obfervations of latitude and longitude in 1785. He made the lati¬ 
tude of it 7 0 f, and the Ion. 73 0 4 ; and when oppoflte to it oh the 
north, he counted 32 iflands; the furtheft hearing S B by B. 
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SECTION l! 

2be fur n)eyed TraB on the fide of Bengal, or that occupied 
by the Courfe of the Ganges, a?id itsprincipal Branches 
as far wefi as the City of Agra. 

T his extenfive tra&, which comprizes the foubahs of Bengal* 
Bahar, Allahabad, and Oude j a large portion of Agra and 
.Delhi, and a ftnall part of Griffa, is bounded on the eaft, by AHam, 
and the dominions of Ava; on the fouth-eaft, by the gulf, or 
bay of Bengal j on the fouth-weft by an imaginary line drawn from 
the port of Balafore in Orifla, to the city of Narwah * on the weft 
by another fuch line drawn from Narwah, through the city of 
Agra to Hurdwar, the place where the Ganges hr ft enters the plains 
of Hindooftan j and on the north, by the firft ridge 0$ mountains 
towards Bootan. It is in length from the city of Agra, to the eaft- 
ern confines of Bengal, upwards of qoo Britifh miles j and in 
breadth from 360 to 240. 

With refpedt to the particulars of this furvey, which was exe,- 
cuted between the years 1763 and i777’ ** * s unnecefiary to fay 
more than that the diftances were meafured, and that they accorded 
with the obfervations of latitude and longitude : with the former 
minutely, and with the latter fo nearly, that it was unneceffary to. 
make any correction. 

Agra, by Claud Boudier’s obfervation, is in - yS° icjr 
Calcutta, by the medium of four obfervations 88 28 

Difference of longitude by obfervation - 9 59 

By furvey - - - 9 5 ^ 

And Calpy on the river Jumnah, ftands in the furvey in Ion. 8o° 4 

And by the Revd. Mr. Smith’s obfervations - 80 o 

Agra, 




Agra, then, appears to be 
the iurvey; and fervesas a ; 


and Itineraries, oiv the north, louth, and welt. .By means or ttxf 
farVdy ,: ai'f6, afiumb'et''Of poifits ’ are ideeftaided, which ierve to let 
Off" of rhads both i to the weft ’and fouthu ilioh as 

II aid war and Rkmgaut, on the north of .Agra : and Gohud, Calpy., 
Chatterpour, Rewan, Burwa, and Balafore on the fcuth. 

' fe y th ; iiS'itl'ift : iMfctfn's the ftte of the’ fftoousffty of Palibothra (or 
FaTipibbtfir^" A well as thole of fcafioge (br Kmtioge) did Obur, % 
may -rot be “ to* take lome notice of dierhl as A 
leffer" note, Inch as Punduab, Tanda, SatgOng, (of 'SatagbngpaHd 
Sdnecgopg I all of which, (Palibotlird excepted) ate miehtidned 
ei'fhbr irithe Aym Aebaree.'or in PeHfhftf' 11 - ; : ' • 

Pliny it 1 the only one among the ancients (as .fat is ‘ I ■ knmv) : that 

fife of Pullbbthfa f the reft'only 
Ipenking generally of its fttiiation, ‘ and as it appears by a dllcuffion 
of particulars, contrndi&ing one another; All are agreed that It 
was iif uated oh the righ t bank of the Ganges (that Is, intpa Gm^em) 
and at the, confluence' of a. large 


river wren it; i nis river wa 
named 'Wrambom- according to Arrian ’(who had- his iriteliigeno 

id was of the third degree of mainl¬ 
and inferior to none but the 'Gauge 


from Megattlienes s journal) 
tilde among the Indian’rivers 
and Indus. I cannot apply the name Erranoboas to any particular 
river. Pliny certainly .fays that the Jmanes (Jummh) entered the 
Ganges by Palibothra, between Methora and ClijU'ara* ; but it is 
equally true, that in another place, he mentions the conflux of the 
Ganges'.andjomanes, and in the very next article fays that Pali- 
bothra is fttuafed 425 miles below that very point of conflux. 
Strabo tides hot give the name of the adjunct'river. v ■ ■ 

Palibdthia, was the capital of the Praft], by the . account of 
Mcgafthenesj Who reiided; there ; and was of very great dki^nfions,. 

* The different readings aie '^arji/iilra, ‘arid C^ri/alihe. 

'0ft H ' being 
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being 8i> ftjuBa in .length rand 15 broad,, If we-'.reckpo thcfe, raea- 
fu'fies to produce xo miles in length, and .near two in width*, 
which for a European city, compa&ly. built, would he?- reckoned 
enormous 5 yet it does not exceed the ditnenfions of fome of the 
capital cities of the'Indian foubahs or vice-royalties. The ruins 
of Gou.r in Bengal, a,re more extenfive j that of ancient Delhi much 
more so. The plans of the Indian cities contain a vail proportion 
of gardens and refervoirs of water; and the h oufes of the common 
people confift of one floor only : of cottrfe, fewer people can be'ac¬ 
commodated in the fame 'cbm pals of ground, as in an European 
City y and this may account for the enormous dirnenftons of Afiatic 
cities, p '-Ir ifo , 

As Pliny’s Indian itinerary (in Book. VI.) enumerates the parti¬ 
culars of the whole didance between the Indus and , the mouth of' 
the Ganges * and particularizes the fits of Palibothra* it could hardly 
be doubted that fome very large city flood in the polition affigned 
to it: but I had always a doubt of its being the capital of: the 
Prafii -f vifited by Megaflhenes. Late enquiries made on,the fpot. 


that a 


have, however, brought out this very interef 
very large city, which anciently flood on or ver 
Patna, was named PatelpOot-her (or F&taliputra, according to Sir 
William Jones) and that the river Soane, whole confluence with 
the Ganges is now at Moneah, 22 miles above Patna, once joined it 
under the walls of Patdpoot-her. This .'name agrees fo nearly with 
Palibothra, and the intelligence altogether furnifhes fuch positive 
kind of proof; that my former conjectures refpe&ing Canoge, mult 
all fall to the ground;* notwithstanding that Canoge was unqueftipn- 
ably the capital of a large kingdom from very early times. , 

I confider the above information as too clear and pofltive to re¬ 
quire any proofs from ancient authors; and therefore the following 

* The Olympic /hide can hardly be taken at n furlong, but probably at zoo yards. Then 
the 'dimensions will be about 9 B. miles in length, and i-lin widths 

f The empire or the Prafii feems to have included mofl of the tract through which the 
Ganges flow's, after it eaters the plains of Hiadooffon. 

exami- 



examination of Pliny’s itinerary, is intended rather to drew his 
great accuracy in -geographical fubje&s, than as a proof of the 
above pofttion} although it may ferve that purpofe alfo. To ufe 
the words- of a celebrated author, “ Pliny’s natural hiftory is one 
<r of the greatefl monu men t* of univerfal knowledge, and unwearied 
application,.■ now extant in the world. That part of the iti¬ 
nerary,, applicable to my purpofe, is as follows; 

From Taxila or Tapila, bn^ the Indus (probably near the fite of 
Attack) f to the river Hydstfpes (.the modern Chelum) 120 Roman 
miles. ; '■ '',.'3- ' ■ . ■■ ■ - - 

To the Hyphafis (Beyah) - - 390 Roman miles.. 

To the Hefudrus, probably the Setkge river 168 
To the jomanes {Jumna) - - 168 

To the Ganges •» -• - •- .112 

To R hode pa - «• nn 


To Calinapaxa (a city) 


■C": S. - 
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To the conflux t of the Jomanes ( Jumna) 

arid Ganges ~ * • - - 225 

To Palibothra - - ~ 425 

To the mouth of the Ganges • ~ - 638 


IPiPpif 
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It Muft firfl: be obferved, of this itinerary, that it furniflies no 
means of cbfhparing the whole diftcmce between the Indus and the 
mouth of the Ganges, as fhewn here, with that on the map ; be¬ 
cause the fecond article, namely,* the diflrance from the Hydafpes.to 
the Hyphafis,. is obvioUily wrong, even if the text (which is very, 
obfcure)' is to be taken at 390 : for it cannot be more than 220 of 
Pliny’s miles, unlefs the furveyor of Alexander’s marches threw 

# Blackwall. 

f Taxila or Tapila, and 1 the Indus, Are mentioned as- one and the fame place by PJiny : 
Ad flu men Indum et opphtum l.uxila. Book VI, 

% Here we may remark, by the way, that if any capital city had Hood at the conflux of* 
thefe rivers, it is likely that Pliny would have taken notice of it, 
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gards the whole diftance, is. vitiated *. am 
recourfe to paru* ,, Taking therefore for .granted, that the Beya 
fiver is meant by the Hyphafis {or rather Hypafis) as I hope to 
prove. iatisfaSprily in my obiervations op..Alexander’s .march.} .and 
meafuring on the map,, along the line of the.greairoad from the 
Panjab country to the mouth of the Ganges, the diftance will be 
about 1,140 G, miles : and as the itinerary hi queftion gives the 
length of. the -fameintervai at z.ozz Roman, miles, t 
•f one of,Pliny’s miles to a geographic mile, will. be. 
in horizontal diftance ? or about g, of tvBvitiih .mile kyroac 
This is certainly, too fticrt for the Roman mile of t000 paces * j 
but the queftion in the prefent cafe, is not the adual diftance,, but 
the proportions of the intermediate parts of the road. The conflux 
of the Ganges, and J.umna, on the map, is 990 of Pliny’s miles 
from, the Beyspb, and 1.032 above the mouth of., the Qanges.: and 
the itinerary makes ■ the. length, of theitrft’ .interval the other 
1063; that isj, Pliny’s account places the -conflux ,tpo,|ar down by 
31 of his miles, or about .17 G. miles. Nor is this,difftfren.ee at 
all to be regarded in the. general queftion : for our ideas of. the thf 
tance were much wider 1 of the truth, zo years .ago. - 

Palibothm, he places 425 miles, or fo many parts. in i 063, of 
the diftance from the conflux of the Jumna to the, mouth of the 
Gangesand this, is the point we are to attend to.. Patna indeed, 
is only .345 of Pliny's miles below rfle prefent conflu*j. and this 
difference of Bo of Pliny’s,, or about 44 G. miles, however coniider- 
.able it may appear to thofe who .exjpedt nice, coincidences in fuch 
matters as thefe ; does not, in my idea, leften the general authority 
of the itinerary : becauft if we admit only what is literally proved* 


* M. !>• Anville is of opinion that Pliny turned the Greek, ftades into xmles, -at the me of 
$ to a mile; and thus .apQQ.unts for their Ihormefo. M;. XVAnviile, who lm gone deeply 1140 
:rhe ftibjetSl, •thinks that it reejuires 1050 itinerary (fades (of horizontal, nuiafore, I.apprehend) 
/..u-make a degree of a great chcle. Sec his Eclairciilemens, page 5 J * 
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1 error crept into the copies of die itinerary* which not- 
v,'.H««u.uuing 9 proves ip generals as much as is required; or that 
the ^ppint.Qf, conflux of the Jumna, with the Ganges, has undergone 
a change. For although thp point of conflux is not found in the 
very pofltion in which it ought to be by the itinerary, yet Patna 
is nearer to the pofltion afligned to,Palibothra. It may.appear to 
ionic,, ,a viojer". way of reconciling disagreements, but it is. no new 
thing f or the .rivers of India to change their courfe.and .place, of 
confluence. I have in another place* taken occaliou to obferve 
that the Co fa river changed its place, of confluence with the Ganges, 
which is now 4.5 miles higher tip, than it was. The Bnrrampoo- 
ter has varied its epurie. (till more. And to come nearer: to the 
hte of Patna, the change in the conflux of the Soane, juft now 
remarked. It, would be unnecdlary to enter lb. % into a diicufli.on 
of thefli differences, had pot.Pliny affured us that the dittanc.es were 
Eneafbred y. ; and that by order of Scleucus Niccitcr- f , , 

, .}fe.paay.ohferve that Arrian, docs not mention the name Jmanes 
in his hpok, although lie does that of §opus. And., if we had no 
other authority, than that pafliige in .Pliny, which cxprpfsly lays that 
the Jomanes, a dv^r which by.M'tUra (probably M^tura) 

runs into, the Ganges by Palibotbra, we mutt have iuppofed that 
tflis city .was.featcd • at., the conflux of the .tv/o rivers. But the iti¬ 
nerary. %6j that Palibothra. was 425.1111108 below this, conflux. 
PJiny .limit therefore have. rneaiit another rjjver, different from the 
jomanes, 

. .Sp-abo gives the diflaoce of Palibothra above the mouth of the 
Ganges at 6000 ttadia; and though we cannot fix the exad length 
of the ftade, we can colled enough to underhand that 6000 (lades 


* Philosophical Traulactions, Yol. Ixxi, 


page 99. 


kiui 
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MIS off from tlietmbuth of the Ganges would not resell' far, if at 
all, lieyond. Patna*. Nor muff we forget the paffage of Arrian 
(in Indicts) in which Palife&tfcra, 'the Chief city of the Indians upon 
the Ganges, is?. Md to lie towards the mouths of that river , But we 
ought not to omit., on the other hand, that Arrian quotes from 
Bratoffhehes, the diffance 1 of Palibothra from, the weftern extreme 
of India, which is faid to be 10,060 ftades, only: and that Pto¬ 
lemy gives its latitude at 27 °■; both which particulars apply better 
to CanOge than to Patna.’ It is poffihle that both places may have 
been occafionally fifed as capitals of the Praffi, as we have known 
Both Agfa and Delhi to have been of Hindooffan in general, during 
the two fefc.centuries.' . r.. "6; ; . 

Pliny’s Palibothrrt, however, is clearly Patna : and it is probable 
that Strabo meant the fame place, by the diffance from the mouth 
Of the Ganges. : b/.f.■'< n'l ■ ’*< A# r t>, 11 1 

Canoge-f*, the ruins of which are at prefent of great extent, 
was, in an early part, of the chriiliari sera, the capital of Hindoo- 
ffan y or rather, of the principal kingdom along the Ganges. It is 
now reduced to the fize of a middling town. It is lituated on the 
right batik of the Ganges, near the place where the Calini river 
(or Callynuddi) joins it } and is poffibly the place meant by Pliny 
for Cafmipaxa. It is faid t(i have been built more than a 1000 
years Before our sera: and is mentioned in Ferifhta$ as the capital 
of all Hindooffan, under the predeceffbr of P'hoor, or Portis, who 
fought againft Alexander. In point of extent and magnificence, 
Canoge anfwers perfectly to. the defeription given of Palibothra ; 
and in feme refpedts to the local polltion of it given by Ptolemy 
and Eratoffhenes, did not the above authorities affign it in. a poli- 
tive manner to Patna. The Indian hiftories are full of the accounts 
of its grandeur and populoufnefs. In the fixth century it was faid 

# Sec page where 1050 to a degree is the proportion fixed on by M, D’Anville. 

f Latitude 27° 3% Longitude 8o° 13'. 

• | Before Chriffc 326 years. 



in which betdrmt was. fold-.(which-the 
nuveriany, chew, as Tome Europeans do tobacco). 
In A- D. 1018, it was feized on, by the Gaznian Emperors: at 
which time, it gave its name to the kingdom, of which k was the 

Gour, called alio Lucknoutl, the ancient capital, .of Bengal, and 
fuppofed to be the Gangm rsgia of Ptolemy, flood on the left bank 
of the Ganges, about 35 miles below Rajemal % It was the. .ca¬ 
pital of Bengal 730 years before Chriil -fy and was repaired and 
beautified by. Acbar .who gave it the name of Jennuteabad.; 
which name, a part of the drear in which it was fituated, foil bears. 
According to Ferifhta’s • account,/ the unwholefomenels of its air, 
occaiioned.it to be deferred Toon after § ; and the feat, ot government 
was removed to Tanda, or Tati rah, a few miles higher up the river. 

No part of the fiterof ancient Gour is nearer to the prelent bank 
of the Ganges than four miles and a .half j and forae parts of it, 
which were originally waflaed by that river, are now 12 miles from 
it. I-foweyer, a .{mail ftream that communicates with the Ganges-, 
now runs by its weft.fide, and is navigable during the rainy feafoo. 
On, the eaft fide, and in -fome places within two miles, it has the 
Mahanada river s which is always navigable, and communicates ahb 
with the; Ganges.. 

Taking.the extent of the ruins of Gour at the moll reafonable 
calculation, it is not dels than 15 miles in length (extending along 
the old, bank of the Ganges) and from 2 to 3 in breadth. Several 
villages (land on part of its liter the remainder is eithe 
with thick forefts, the habitations of tygers and other beads of prey 5 
or become arable land, whole foil is chiefly compofed of brick-duft. 
The principal ruins are a mofque lined with black marble,, elabo¬ 
rately. wrought 5 and two gates of the citadel, which are ftriktngly 


w Latitude?^ 0 53% longitude 88° 14'- f Dow ift. 6. J A. D;5.75. 

§ This is Ferifhta’s account; but fane of its prefect inhabitants told me that it was ddferted 
in confeejuence of a peitilence- 

grand 




grand'and-lofty. Thefe fabficliii and fbtoe few others, appisar to 
oWe their duration to the • nature ■* of' their materials, which arc-left- 
marketable, and more difficult to fepamte, thati thole of the ordi¬ 
nary brick buildings; Which have befen; and Cofttirrae 1 to be, alt 
article of merchandize; and are tranf ported to Moorlhedabtid/ 
Matddah, and other places, for the purpbfe of bdiilfiig; ^dTh&iil' 
bricks are of the molt folid -texture of any T everfeW'*- and have 
preferred the fharpnefs of their edges, and' fmoothnefs of theif 
.fvirfaces, through a feries of ages. "• Thfc : fimttoh' : of -'<Sknir Was 
highly convenient for the capital of Bengal and Bahar, as united 
under one government: being nearly-centricalwith refpeO: to the 
populous parts of thofe provinces; and near the junction of the 
prihcrpal rivers; that conypbfe that extraordinary inland navigation, 
for which thofe provinces are famed : and moreover, fecured by the 
Ganges and other rivers, on the only quarter from which Bengal- 
has any caufe fofupprehehlihrh ; 

Tandah, or Tanrahy (called fombtirnes Glhiwafpour Taiidin from 
the-original name of the -diftri&'-in which, i t was httiatedj was for a 
Ihort time in the reign of Shore Shaw, In about *540, the capital' 
of Bengal, add became the eftablifhed capital under Acbar in-about 
1580. It is fitUated very near to thfc fite of Gour, on the rbad 
leading from it to Rajemal. There is little remaining of this place; 
fave the rampart; nor do we know for certain When it was delated. 
In 1659, it was the capital of Bengal, when that fonbah was 
ducetl under Aurungzebe/: and Rajemal, Dacca, and Moorfhediw 
bad, appear to have fucceffively become the- capital, after Tanda; 

Pundita, or Furruah, mentioned as a royal refidenee in Bengal; 
in the year 13 53 : is about 7 miles to the north of Mauldah, and 

10 from the neareft part of Gour. Many Of its ruins yet remain-; 
particularly the Addeenah mofqu'e, and the pavement of-'a Wry 
long ftreet, which lies in the line of the road leading from. Mauidail 
to Dinagepour. cr.y 


• Dow lit. 340V 
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Satgong* or Satagong, now an incoafideftible village on a frmll 
creek of the Hoogly river, about 4 miles to the north-weft of 
Hoogly, was, in 1566, and probably later, a large trading city, in 
which.-the European, traders had-their fadories in Bengal. At that 
time Satgong river was capable of bearing fmall veflels ; and, I fuf- 
ped, that its then courfe, after palling Satgong, was by way of 
Adaumpour, Omptah, and Tamlook ; and that the river called 
the old Ganges, was a part of its courfe, and received that name, 
while the cirpumflancC of the change was frclh in the memory of 
the people. The appearance of the country between Satgong and 
Tamlook, countenances fuch an opinion. 

Sonergong, or Sunnergautn, was a large city, and the provincial 
capital of the eaftern divilion. of Bengal, before Dacca was built; 
but it is now dwindled to a village. It is fituated on one of the 
branches of the Burrampooter, about 13 miles lb uth-eaft from Dac¬ 
ca j and was famous for a manufacture of fine cotton cloths. 

In fome ancient .maps, and books of travels, wc meet with a 
city xmmd Bmgafla §;■ but no traces of fuch a place now exift. It 
is deferibed as being near the eaftern mouth of the Ganges: and I 
conceive that the file of it has been carried away by the river: as 
in my remembrance a vaft trad of land has di&ppeared thereabouts. 
JBengaUah, appears to have been in exiftence during the early part 
of the kft century, 

It does not fall within the compafs of my delign to deferibe all 
the principal cities of Ifindooftan, which, alone would require a 
large volume ; but it may not be amifs to point out their general 
portions, and the relation in which they ftand to the feveral pro¬ 
vinces or dates, in which they are fituated. Mod of the capital 
cities are already deferibed as they were in the laft century, in the 
books of travels of Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, P. de la Valle, 
&c. which are In every body’s hands,. Moft of thefe cities, have, 
I believe, very confiderably declined fince that time; owing to the 
almoft: continual wars and revolutions, that have taken place, fince 
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the death of Aprengzebe .3 and which were fufijeient to il 
country that did not produce almoil Ipontaneouflyj and of eourfe* 
where the deficiency .of population is quickly replaced. 

Within the trail difcufled in the prefent fetffion, the principal 1 
cities are, Calcutta, Moodhqdabad, Patna, Dacca, Coffimbazar, 
Mauldah, and Hoogly, within the Bengal provinces: Benares, 
within the diftridt of the dune name, under the Britt fh fovereignty; 
and Lucknow, Fyzabad, Oude, Jionpour, Allahabad, Bercilly, 
and Corah, fubje& to the Nabob of Oude, our Ally: and Agra, 
late in the poffeffiou of Nudjuff Gown, Generally fpeaking, the 
defeription of one Indian city, is a defeription of all; they being 
all built on one plan, with exceeding narrow, confined, and crooked 
ftreets ; with an incredible number of refervoirs and ponds, and a 
great many gardens, interfperfed. A few of the {beets are paved 
with brick. The houfes are farioufly built: fome of brick, others 
with mud, and a ftill greater proportion with bamboos and mats; 
and thefe different kinds of fabricks Handing intermixed with each 
other, form a motley appearance: thole of the latter kinds are inva¬ 
riably of one flory, and covered with thatch. Thole of brick, 
leldom exceed two floors, and have flat* terraced roofs. The two 
former ciafl.es far outnumber the laft, which are often fo thinly 
Scattered, that fires, which often happen, do not, fometimes, meet 
with the obftruftion of a brick houle through a whole ftreet. 

Calcutta, is in part, an exception to this rule of building; for 
there, the quarter inhabited by the Englifh, is compofed entirely 
of brick buildings, many of which have more the appearance Of 
palaces titan of private houfes : but the remainder of the city, and 
by much the greatefl part, is built as I have deferibed the cities 
in general to be. Within thefe 20 or 25 years, Calcutta has been 
wonderfully unproved both in appearance, and in the falubrity of 
its air: for the ffreets have been, properly drained, and the ponds 
filled, up; thereby removing a vaft furface of flagnant water, the 
.exhalations from which were particularly hurtful. Calcutta is well 

5 known 
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>ahd de feat »fthe Governor 
General of India, It is a very extenfive and populous city, being 
fuppofed. at prefent to contain at ’IcsUl 500,060 inhabitants. Its 
ieoaltat&m 4 s "not fortunate; for it lias (ferae attentive' muddy 
lakes, ■ and a vail foreft, dole to it. It is remarkable, that the 
•EnglHh have been more inattentive than other European nations, to 
the natural advantages of fltwation., in their foreign fettl'ementsi 
Calcutta if is mated on the weftern arm of the Ganges, at about 166 
miles from the kaj and the river is navigable up to the town, for 
the largeit flops that viiit India. It is a modern city, having rlfeji 
on the iiie of the village of Govindpour, about 90 years ago. It 
has a citadel, luperior i tv every point, as it regards ftrehgth, and 
oorreaneis of defjgn, to any forttofs in India: but on 1:00 extenlive 
a leak to anfwer the uieful purpofe intended, that of holding a 
poll; in cafe of extremity j fincc the number of troops required for 
a proper garrifon for it, could keep the held. It was begun imme¬ 
diately after the victory at Plaffey, which infured to the British, p\ 
•unlimited influence in Bengal.: and the intention of Clive was to 
render it as permanent as poflible, by fecuring a tenable port: ay 
all times, Clive, however, had no forefight of the vaft expends 
attending it, which perhaps may have been equal to two millions 
’* & " ■ 


is a fraall, but ancient city on the fame river as Cal¬ 
cutta, though on the oppoittc fide j and about 26 miles above it. 
In the time of the Moh’amedan government, it was the Bunder or 
I oit of the wcfte.ro arm of the Ganges j where the cuftoms or'duties 
<?n merchandife, were collected. The French, Dutch, Danes, 
and Portugude, have each of them a town and fa&ory on this part 
of the river, and between Hoogly and Calcuttaj and all within the 
extent of 1 o miles, along the river. The French fettlement of 
Ch&ndernagore, and the Dutch one of Chinfura, are both very neat 
and pretty large towns ; and each of them on a better fate than 
Calcutta. 
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Moorfhedabad, fituated alio.on -the weftern arm of the Ganges 
which is there very low in the dry feafon, is about 120 miles above 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bengal provinces until the 
eftablilhment of the Britiih power: and even long after, it was the 
feat of the Collector general of the revenues; being a more centri¬ 
cal Ituation than Calcutta. It is very large, but ill built] and in 
its planTo very irregular, that it is difficult to eftiraate the quantity 
of ground it Hands on. It is a modern city, and does not. contain 
any magnificent buildings, either public or private : nor was it 
ever fortified except by an occafional rampart thrown up round it, 
on the Mahratta invafion in 1742*. This city is now decaying, 
efpeeially fince the removal of the Board of Revenue to Calcutta, 
in 1771. 

Coffimbazar is a fmall city, nearly adjacent to Moorffiedabad, 
and was at all times the place of refidence of the different European 
factors i this being the centre of their trade. 

Mauldah is a pretty neat city, not far removed from the north 
bank of the Ganges, and on a river that communicates with it. 
It arofe out of the ruins of Gour, which are in its neighbourhood. 
In point of general fituation, it .is about 70 miles to the north of 
Moorfliedabad. This, as well as Coffimbazar, is a place of trade, 
and in particular produces much filk 

Rajemal lies on the weft bank of the Ganges nearly in the.parallel 
of Mauldah, and about 20 miles from it; at the foot of the chain 
of hills which projects into the river, at Siclygully and Terria- 
gully. It is in a ruinous (late, although the refidence of the Vice¬ 
roy not 130 years ago 5 and has hardly the population of an ordinary 
market town, at p refen t. Its fituation is romantic, but not plea- 
fan t: for in Hindooftan, the hills and eminences being always co¬ 
vered with wood, that beautiful fwelling of the ground, which is 
fo juftly admired in European landfcapes, is loft j and the fancy is 

# See Irttrodu&ion, 
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at bed, with nothing beyond a wild fcene: which can only 
be relilhed by being con traded with foft and beautiful ones, M. 
D’Anville confidered Rajemal as being feated at the head of the 
Delta of the Ganges : but it is more than 30 miles above it, 

Dacca is fituated in the eaftern quarter of Bengal, and beyond the 
principal ftream of the Ganges, although a very capital branch of 
it runs under it. Few lituations are better calculated.for an inland 
emporium of trade, than this ,* as the Dacca river communicates 
with all the other inland navigations ; and that not by a circuitous, 
but by a diredfc'comtnunication : as may be feen by the plan of its 
environs', in the Bengal Adas. It fucceeded Sonergong, as the pro¬ 
vincial capital of this quarter ; and is the third city of Bengal, in. 
point, of extent and population. It has a vaft trade in muilins; and 
manufadlures the moft delicate ones, among thofe that are & much 
fought after in Europe ; and the cotton is produced within the 
province. Dacca has in its turn been the capital of Bengal: and 
that within the prefent century. There are die remains of a very 
ftrong fortrefs in it; and within thefe few years there was near it, a 
cannon of extraordinary weight and dimenfions'* ; but it has fincc 
fallen into the river, together with the bank on which it refled, 
Dacca is fituated about 100 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, 
and 180 by the road from Calcutta. The country round it lying 
low, and being always covered with verdure during the dry months, 

* As it may gratify the curioflty of feme of my readers, I have here inferred the dimenfions 
and weight of this gun* I took die meafures very carefully throughout, and calculated each 
part feparately, It was made of hammered iron ; it being an irnmenfe tube formed of 14 
bars, with rings of 2 Or 3 inches wide driven over them, and hammered down into a fmooth 
furface; fo that its appearance was equal to that of the bed executed piece of brafs ordnance, 
although its proportions were faulty. 

Whole length ’ - ~ - - 22 feet iol Inches. 

Diameter at the breech - ~ 3 3 

——«-4 foot from the muzzle 210 

•; -—- the muzzle - - 2 2 1 

- -of the bore - - 1 3 £ 

The gun contained 234,413 cubic inches of wrought iron: and confequently weighed 
64,814 pounds avoirdupor/e; or about the weight of eleven 3 2 . pounders, Weight of an Iron 
ihot for the gun 465 pounds, 
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it is not fubjed to inch violent heats as Moorfhedabad, Patna, and 
other places. . .. ....; i 

Patna is the chief city of Bahar, and is a very extenfive and po¬ 
pulous city, built along the fduthern bank of the Ganges, about 
400 miles from Calcutta, and 500 from the mouth of the river. 
Having been often the feat of war, it is fortified in the Indian man¬ 
ner with a wall and a fmall citadel. It is.a place of veiy confider- 
able trade. Moil of the faltpetre imported by the Ball India Com¬ 
pany, is manufactured within the province of Bahar, It is a very 
ancient city ; and probably its modern name may be derived from 
Pataliputra, or Patelpoot-her; which we have fuppofed above to 
be the ancient Palibothra. 

Benares is the chief city of the diftriCt commonly known by that 
name (and which confifts of the circars of Benares, Jionpofir, 
Chunar, and Gazypo-ur) but is more celebrated as the ..ancient feat 
of B'raminieal learning, than cm any other account s although it be 
a, fine city, and very rich and populous, and the molt compactly 
built of any. It is built along the north, bank of the Ganges,., and 
is diftant from Calcutta, by the road, about 460 miles. Its ancient 
name was Kali; but there are no notices concerning it, in the 
works of the ancient geographers. I think, if it had cxificd during 
the time of the Syrian Ambafiadors, Pliny would have noticed it, 
as he has done Methora (Matura) and Clifobara, which lay near the 
Jumna river. 

Allahabad is feated at the point of confluence of the two great 
rivers Ganges and Jumna, and fucceeded to Piyaug, Acbar found¬ 
ed the prefent city, which he intended as a place of arms, as its 
fi twit ion is very important both as it refpefts the navigation of the 
two rivers, and the country of the Doab, behind it. Allahabad is 
about 820 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, and 5 50 by land 
from Calcutta. It belongs to the Nabob of Oude, but its fortifi¬ 
cations will hardly refill the battering of a field piece. 

Luck- 
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Lucknow is the prefent capital of Outfc, having fuperfedcd the 
late capital Fyzabad, on the occafion of the Rohilla and other con- 
quefts; which left it rather in a corner of the kingdom, as it is 
now conftituted, and in that corner the farthefl removed from the 
icene of buii net's. It is a very ancient city, and moderately ex- 
tenfive ; but after the fhort account given above of the nature of 
the ordinary buildings, a city may very fuddenly be augmented on 
its becoming a royal residence: and Fyzabad of courfe may have 
declined. A fmall river, named the Goomty, runs under Luck¬ 
now, and commuriicates with the Ganges; but this laid river is at 
lead; 43 miles to the S W of Lucknow, With refped to Calcutta, 
it is diflant by the neared road, 650 miles; and about 280 from 
Delhi, All is one vad plain from Lucknow to the mouth of the 
Ganges. 

Fyzabad lies on the river Gogra, a very large river from Thibet, 
and is fituated about 80 miles to the eaftward of Lucknow, and 560 
from Calcutta. It is a very large city, and nearly adjoining to it, 
is the very ancient city of Oudc or Ajudiah. Fyzabad was the 
capital of the Nabob of Oude, till Within thefc few years; but it 
was an inconvenient fituation, even before the Rohilla conqueft. 

Jionpour is a fmall city on the Goomty river, about 40 miles to 
the T\ \v of .benares, and in the road from that city to Fyzabad. 

Cbiah, 01 Corah--Jeheiiabad is a (mail city in the Doab or coun¬ 
try between the two rivers Ganges and Jumnah. Both this city 
and Jionpour, are within the Nabob of Oude’s dominions. 

Bereilly is the capital of Rohiicund, which was added to the do¬ 
minions of Oude, in the year 1774. It is but a fmall city and 
fituated about half way between Lucknow and Delhi. 

I he city of Agra*', as I have faid before, is fituated at the 
weftern extremity of the trad under difbuffion; and on the fouth 
bank of the Jumna river, which is very feldom fordable. This 

!" Latitude 27 0 ij', longitude 78° 29' by Claud Boudier: 78° 28' in the map. 

city 
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city appears to have been during the late century, and in the begin¬ 
ning of the prefent, the mod: fplendid of all the Indian cities; and 
at this time exhibits the moft magnificent ruins. About: the year 
1566, the .Emperor Acbar, liking its fitnation, made it his capi¬ 
tal, and gave his name to it: fince which,, it is often named Aebar- 
abad. It was then a final] fortified town ; but it foon Sprung up 
to an extenfive well built city, regularly fortified according to the 
Indian, method, and with a fine citadel of red free-ftone. Perhaps 
it has feldom happened, that a city of fuch great extent: and mag¬ 
nificence has declined fo rapidly. If Ptolemy, by Agara, meant 
Agra, it is certainly a place of great antiquitybut he has not 
placed Agara in the fituation where we ihould look for Agra. 
Biana or Baniana feems to have immediately preceded it, as the 
capital of the province now called Agra, and which was originally 
included in the kingdom qjf Cfnbge. . • 
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SECTION III. 

;& Tra# occupied by the Courfe of the River Indus and 
its primipid Branches : with the adjacent Countries on 
the h ioutb and Eaft , as far as the Cities Agra, and 
Agimkke i #»</ /i# River Puddar. 
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Hf $ : part comprehends in general the foubahs or provinces 
JL of Lahore, Moultan, and Sindy •, with the northern parts of 
Agimere, and the weftern parts of Agra and Delhi: and is about 
700 B. miles in length from NE to S W 3 and from ^50 to 350 
tn width. It is bounded on the eaft by Mount Sewalic, and by 
an imaginary line drawn from Hurdwar to Agra on the fouth by 
the great road leading from Agra to Agimere, and by the river 
Puddar ; on the weft by the Arabian fea, and Perfia ■, and on the 
north by Cabul and Cajfhmere. 

Delhi, the nominal capital of Hindooftan at prefent, and the 
aftual capital during the greateft part of the time fince the M'oha- 
medan conqueft, has its petition determined by'obfervations of lati¬ 
tude and longitude $ which obfervations accord both with the maps, 
and with the popular eftimation of its diftance, from the neareft ’ 
points in the furveyed trad, mentioned in the laft fedion. 

We firft hear of Delhi, as the capital of Hindooftan, about the 
year 1200. It is reported to have been founded by Delu *, about 
300 years before our asra j and I believe Ihould properly be written 

* leriflita. The Ayin Acbaree fays that the ancient.name of Delhi, was fnderput. 
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Hfkfy. Although a more extenJlve and populous city than Agra, 
it was not lb well built. Shah Jehan, grandlon of Acbar and father 
of Aurengzebe, made this city his refidence, and dire&ed it to be 
called ShahjeKanabad; and by this kind of vanity, it happens, that 
moft of the Indian cities have a plurality of names : which occa- 
lions great corifufiori, when it becomes neeeffiuy to trace any event 
to a high period of antiquity. 

Delhi, which is now fituatedon the right, or weftern bank of the 
Jumna, anciently flood on the oppofite bank. It is difficult to-afceitain 
the true rneafure of extent of this city, which was laid to contain , du¬ 
ring the latter part of the laft century, two millions of inhabitants. 
It is certain, that the account given by Bernier, who had good op¬ 
portunities of being informed, and who deierves the greatefl ciedit 
for veracity, does not juflify fo high a calculation of its inhabitants. 
His account was indeed written in 1663, only four years after the 
acceffion of Aurengzebe : and it is well known that under his ryign, 
both the empire and capital were greatly augmented. Bernier, I 
fay, eftimated the circumference of Delhi* at tkrqe leagues only, 
reckoning what was within the fortifications * befides which, he 
defcribes feveral fuburbs, but altogether, no extraordinary extent 
for a capital city in Iridia. He defcribes Agra as being confiderably 
larger. After the plunders and maflacres that it has been fubjedt 
to, fince .the decline and downfall of the Mogul empire, we may 
expeft it to be .reduced very low: and accordingly, it is fpoken of 
by late travellers as a city of moderate extent * and even for an Indian 
city, very ill built. 

Claud Boudier found the latitude of Delhi to be 28° 37'; and its 
longitude 77° 40'. A MS. map communicated by Mr. Haftings, 
and which includes fome principal roads in the Dooab, between 
Furruckabad, Matura, Anopefheer, and Delhi j gives 51 G. miles 
of welling from Anopefheer, the neareft point in the furvey 
to Delhi 5 and 16 of northing : and this agrees perfectly with the 
obfervation of longitude, and comes within one minute of the lati¬ 
tude. Delhi is alfo 40 computed coffes from Ramgaut, another 

point 


point in the furveyj but this would place it 4 miles further to the 
eaft than the obfervation, It is placed according to the obfervation, 
and the diftance from Anopefheer. Beyond Delhi, weftwards, there 
are no points determined mathematically, by which the length and 
direction of the route can be afcertained j except the computed dis¬ 
tances between places; and fome latitudes and longitudes, taken 
with little precision, if we may judge by a companion of fome of 
the obfervations from the fame catalogue, with thole taken by Eu - 
peans. For inftance, the latitude of Jionpour and Burhanpour are 
from 21 to 25 miles too far north, in the Ayin Acbaree; Oude, 
35 too far north, ; and Delhi, 22 too far fouth. We have therefore 
little reafon to fuppofe that any of the others are much nearer the 
truth; nor is there any rule to griefs on which fide the error lies. 
The longitudes are Hill more vague as for inftance: 
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The difference of longitude be- 1 

By theA* A. 

By tha Map* 

Pi Terence- 

3 ° 

2$' 

I 4 ° 4 *' 

1° 20 / 

tween Delhi and Oude is J 


Delhi and Jionpour 

4 

28 

5 1 3 

0 45 

Here the medium of the difference is 

10 minutes too little, kn 

each degree. 





And again: 





Delhi and Lahore - 

5° 

16 ■ i 

4 53 

o° 23' 

Delhi and Moultan 

7 

3 - 1 

[ 7, 00 

0 3 


In fhefe places, although the longitudes in the map are not deter¬ 
mined with precifibn, we may ftill perceive that the Ayin Acbaree 
is not exadb From fuch kind of materials, nothing very accurate 
can be expefted: and therefore I have never had recourfe to them 
but in a very few cafes,. where every other fpecies of information 
has failed; 
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The conflru< 5 lion of the geography of the trad fpoken of in this 
fedion, turns chiefly on eight primary Rations, or points ; and 
which will be difcufled in order: they are, Lahore, Sirhind, MouK 
tan, Attock, Toulomba, Batnir, Jummoo, and Bullaufpour. 

The firfl point beyond Delhi that I have any kind of data for 
fixing the petition of, is Lahore, a capital city in the Panjab and 
formerly a royal refidence. I have feveral itineraries and memoran¬ 
dums of the road between the two places; but fome are defective 
through omiffions, and others too obfeure to be underdood or fol¬ 
lowed. Tavernier, for inftance, omits a whole ftage of j 5 codes, 
between Furridabad and Sultanpour; which added to his original 
number 191, make 206 codes. John Steel in his itinerary (1614) 
reckons only 189: but though I cannot trace any omiflions in it, 
the account is confuted and obfeure ; and therefore I have given it 
up. A map of the Panjab, obligingly communicated by Colonel 
John Murray, Commiflary General to the army ip Bengal, gives the 
diilance at 205 codes, or 293 G, miles. 

Tavernier’s account correded - - 206 

Thevenot’s ~ .. - 200 

Murray’s - - - 205 

The medium of which is 2034; or, at 42 codes to a degree, 
291 G. miles. I have allowed 290, and taken its latitude at 31°; 
fo that its longitude will be 72 0 47', or 4 0 53" wed of Delhi. The 
Ayin ^ebaree makes the longitude 5 0 16', or 23'more. Its lati¬ 
tude is varioufly reprefen ted: by the Ayin Acbaree 31° 50'; by 
Thevenot, the fame; in an Indian table 31 0 ; by a MS. itinerary-f* 
(dated 1662) 30° 30% and by Col. Murray’s map 31° 15'. 

* Panjab, or tin cmithy of the five rhuen> is a natural divifion of the country contained bo* 
tween the 5 eaftern branches of the Indus, 

t This itinerary was obligingly communicated by the late Mr. George Perry, and appears 
<0 hare been kept by a miflkmary who travelled from Delhi, to Perfta, by way of the Panjab 
and Sijidy, It ihould be obferved, that all the latitudes in it are too far fouth. The latitude of 
Agra is let down at z 6 ° 45', though its true latitude is 27° if. And Moultan in 29° 32', 
and Tatta in 24® 20 '; which places are commonly taken at *9° 52', and 24 0 4c/. 

Lahore 
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Lahore is a very important point in this eonfiradion, as it regu¬ 
lates the portions of all the places between Delhi and. the Indus j 
and therefore we have reafon to regret that we have no better autho ¬ 
rity for fixing it. 

Lahore is a place of high antiquity, and was the refidence of the 
foil Mahomedan conquerors of Hindooftan, before they had efta- 
blilhed themfelves in the central parts of the country. It owed its 
modern improvements, however, to Humaioon, the father of Ac- 
bar, who made it his refidence during a part of his troublefome 
reign. Thevenot lays that, including the fuburbs, it was 3 leagues 
in length) at that period: and, when he fawit, about the year 1665, 
the City itfidf was above a league in extent. Jehartguire, fon of 
Acbar, allowed the PortUguefe to build a church there; and forne 
of its furniture remained at the time of Thevenot’s vifit. 

The Rauvee (the ancient Hydraotcs) on which it is fituated, is a 
noble river ■„ and by its navigable com le, has a communication with 
the Indus, and all its branches. The province, of which Lahore 
is the capital, is oftner named Panjab, than Lahore : however, 
Panjab being applied to a natural divsiiori of country, is applicable 
ulfo, to part of Mooltan, It is very exten five, and remarkably fer* 
tile j affording, in addition to all the necefiaries of life, wine, fugars, 
and cotton wool j the fall of which fupplied the manufactories of 
the province. There are alfo in the trad: between the Indus and 
Chelum, (or Behut) fait mines, wonderfully productive 5 and af¬ 
fording fragments of rock fait, hard enough to be Formed into vef- 
fels, &e. Gold (according to the Ayiri Acbaree) was found in the 
channels of its rivers ; and the fame is related of thofe of Kemaoon, 
which proceed from the fame ridgfe of mountains. Ice is brought 
from the northern mountains, to Lahore, and fold there all the 
year. The famous avenue of lhady trees, fo much fpoken of, by 
the early Indian travellers, began at Lahore, and extended to Agra, 
near 500 Englifh miles. Lahore is now the capital of the Seiks, 

.' a new 



a new power, whofe name, even as a fedt, was hardly known, until 
the rapid decline of the Mogul’s empire, in the prefent century. 

Sirhind is a city of great antiquity, and lies about midway be¬ 
tween Delhi and Lahore. Tavernier reckons it 105 coffes from 
Delhi •, and Steel, 99. I have placed it in its proportion of the 
whole didance between Delhi and Lahore, which is 103 codes, or 
about 147 G. miles. Col. Murray’s map gives 108 "codes. Not 
having the latitude of Sirhind, and the line on which its parallel 
depends being near 300 miles in length, much muft be left tot 
chance, as to its accuracy. It happens, however, that no obftacles 
prefent themfelves between Delhi and Lahore, to give any confix 
derable elbow or bend, to any part of the road (fee page 6) j which, 
is therefore, generally fpeaking, very ftraight ; and only making a 
fmall bend northwards, in the neighbourhood of the Jumna river, 
Sirhind Hands in the map, in lit. 29° 55', Ion. 75 0 1$', 

I find by Condamine’s travels in Italy, that the art of weaving: 
filk was brought back to Confbantmople in the fifteenth century,, 
by the monks who returned from Sirhind (or Serinde according to< 
him). For although the art was brought into weftern Europe, 
under the Roman Emperors, it had again been loft during the con- 
fufions that attended the fubverfion of the weftern empire. 

It is worthy of remark, alfo, that Procopius takes notice, that 
filk was brought from Serinda, a country in India, in the time of 
Juftinian (in the fixth century). The reader is apprized, that filk, 
together with the Latin name of it, is underftood to have been 
brought from Seres or Serica (a country of upper Alia, bordering on 
the N W of the Chinefe wall). This was Pliny’s idea: how juft, 
I know not. The Ayin Acbaree takes no notice of any manufac¬ 
tures of filk at Sirhind: it only calls it a famous city (in the fix- 
teen th century). 

Between Delhi and Sirhind are very extenfive- plains, within 
which are fituated the towns of Panntput, and Carnawl, famous 
for great battles, both in ancient and modem times. The reafon 
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of it,- is obvioufl-y, the nature of the country, between it and Delhi ; 
for it is a vafl plain, fituated at the mouth of ajjafs; for fuch the 
country immediately on the weft of Delhi may be confideied to be, 
(hut up by the mountainous and clofe country, of Mewat and Agi- 
mere on the one hand, and by the Jumna river on die othei : and 
whether Delhi, Agra, or Canoge, was the capital, this was the 
road to it from Tartary and Periia, the original countries of the 
conquerors of Hindoofom. The courfe of the Jumna, above Delhi, 
is determined in the map by the diredtion of - the road to Sirhind $ 
Kongi para, n|-.a: that river, being placed in reference to Gar- 
naw- 1 1 from whence the river bends (according to the MS. maps) 
towards the N E to Sehauranpour and Nen. Mr; Forfler, who 
eroded it in his way from Loldong to Jummoo, eftimated thedis¬ 
tance between the Ganges and Jumna at about 4° codes, in a noith- 
wefterly direaion. The place of the fource of the Jumna, we are 
ignorant of; but it would appear to be remote, even from the place 
where he eroded it within the mountains.; for he found it a large 

The up art;-of the Doab *, or tra<fr of land between the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers, has its geography from feveral MS. maps; 
and a few of the portions are from -Sherefeddin’s hiftory of Tamer¬ 
lane, trandated by M.-de la Croix. 

■ Between Carnawl and Sirhind, are found in thefe MS. maps 1 , 
three ftreams or rivers, eroding the great road. Two of them are 
the Caggar (or Kenker) and the Surfooty (or Serefwatty) and the 
third has no name in the maps. The firft is taken notice of in the 
Ayin Acbaree, as one of the leffer dreams in the foubah of Delhi, 
and as palling on the weft of Tannafar, a celebrated place of Hindoo 
worfhip. The fecond paffes between Umballa and Sirhind ; and 
the third between the two others. It is probable, from circuta- 
ftances, that there may be others, although deemed too inftgnificant 

Sec <in explanation of the term UoOabyin the liitroduftion. 
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te merit notice. All tbefe ftrcams run to the fouth, or fouth-weft * 
and probably mix either w*|| the Indus, or Puddar: though I for¬ 
merly fuppofed them to run W the S E into the Jumna. J had alfa, 
with M. D’Anville, fuppofed the Caggar to be the Hefudnu of 
Pliny, fttuated half way between the Bgpbaji* and Jwiana: but 
having now difcoveted the Beyah to be the river meant fey the 
ancient Hyphafis, there can be no difficulty in pronouncing the 
Setlege or Suttulu®, to be the Hefudrus, as it anfwers in point of 
proportional dhtanqe. .,■■■ a-v; .! ■ C.}/', 

I cannot find what river is meant by the jidger, often mentioned 
by Feriihta, nnlefs it be a branch of the Caggar } which river, as 
well as the Smfooty, has its foorce in the Sewalic mountains, be¬ 
tween Delhi and Sirhind } taking its courfe by Semarah and Sun- 
nam- The Surfooty, we learn by the MS. imps, after paffing by 
Taonaiar, Surfa or Surfutti, &c. joins the Caggar. 

Near to Tannafar and the lake Koorkhet, places of Hindoo 
worffiip, is the fife of the ancient city of Hullnapour, and of the 
war of theMAHABAKUT (anepifodeof which has been lately tranikted 
from the original Sanfcrit, by Mr. Wilkins) fo that this ground, 
which is not far from Camawl and Panniput, has been the feene of 
war in all ages; poetically, as well as hiJftorically. The countries 
between Delhi, and the Panjab, being fcantily fupplied With water, 
the Emperor Ferofe III. undertook the noble as well as ufeful talk 
of fupplying it better, and at the lame time meant to apply the 
water fo furniffied to the purpofes of navigation. Dow, (Vol. jft. 
P* 3 ?* 7 ) tranllates Feriihta thus: % In the year 1355, Ferofe 
u marched to Debalpour, where he made a canal too miles in 
“ length, from the Suttuluz; to the jidger. In the following year, 
between the hills of Mendouli and Sirmore, lie cut a channel from 
“ the Jumna, which he divided into feven ftreatns j one of which 
“ he brought to Haffi, and from thence to Berailen, where he built 
“ a hrong caftle, calling it by his own name. He drew foon after, 
“ a canal from the Caggar, palling by the walls af Sirfutti, and 
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" joined it to the river of Kera; upon which he built a city, named 
w after him* Ferofcabad. This city he watered with another canal 
® from the Jumna. Tilde public works were of prodigious advantage 
“ to the adjacent countries, by fupplying- them, with water for their 
** .lands, and with a commodious water-carriage from plabe to place.” 
Wc.- leam alfo from the Ayin Acbaree, (Vol, II. p. 107 Englifh 
translation) that Ferofc founded the city of Hiffar, (called alfo Hiffar- 
Feroozch) and dug, a canal from the Jumna to it And we find, 
moreover, that the canal from the Jumna at Kungtparah, to 
Delhi, was the v: ork of Ferofc: and is probably one of the (even 
channels mentioned by Ferifhta. I apprehend then, that Hiffkr, 
or Hi bar-Feroozeh, of the Ayin. Acbaree, is the fame with the Fe~ 
roiabad of Ferifhta. But poffibly, Ferofc might only embellifh 
smd increafe the fortifications of Hiilar, and then give his name to 
it; a pradice very common in Mindooftan, to the utter confufion 
of bifioric records, and no lefs injuftice to 'the original founders. 
The town of Surfuttb by the authority of the MS. maps and other 
circumftattces, I place on the river of that name between Tannaftr 
and Kythil (or Kuteil); and Haffi or Haiifi, on the weft or S W of 
kythil, I lilfar, or Ferofeabadi will occupy a place ftill further to 
the S W 1 and in this pofition, will be about 75 coffes from Delhi, 
in a weft, or weft-northwardly diredion* and about .106 miles 
from the Setlege or Suttuluz, at the neareft part of Debalpour, from 
whence the canal was faid to be drawn. The rivulet of Kerah, 1 
cannot trace, any more than the Jidger : but I think it will appear 
as clear to the reader, as to myfelf, when the text, and the different 
portions in the map, are confidered, that thefe different canals had 
for their immediate objed, the jundion of the Setlege and Jumna 
riversand remotely, that of the Indus and Ganges } although 
they do not allow us to comprehend the whole, fcope of Ferofe’s 
plan of inland navigation. By a flight infpedion of the map, it 
will appear that this projed would, if the ground admitted of its 
being luccefsfully put into execution, be one of the greatefl under- 
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takings of the kind that ever was projeded; that of cutting through 
the ifthmus of Suez, only excepted. .We fhould then have feen 
two,capital rivers, which traverfe a large part of the continent of 
Afiaj which enter the fea at ] 500 B. miles afunder j and which 
ftretch out their arms as it were-, to meet each other j. united by art, 
fo as to form an uninterrupted inland navigation from Cabul to 
Aflam? I take it for granted that this canal was never completed,: 
otherwife we ftiouldhave heard more of .it, as we have of the canals, 
leading from the Jumna. r Ihe diftance between the navigable parts, 
of the Jumna and Setlege, is not i 2o,B, miles, dired. 

Again, (in page 329 of Dow’s id volume) it is Did that Ferofe, 
turned the courfe of a large rivulet which fell into the Setlege, 
from Hirdar in the province of Sirhind, into the Selima, a fmaller 
rivulet that ran fouth wards towards Surinam (a place 14 G. miles 
S W of Semanah), Improvements of this kind, occur fo feldom, 
in the hiftory of Hindooftan, where barbarous, con quells and mafia-- 
cres, are'the principal fubjed, that they are dwelt on with pleafure, 
whenever they appear : and we have only to regret on the prefen.t 
occafion, -that the defeription of them is fo obfeure. 

Semanah (or .Sanimanah) has its diftance given from Panniput,, 
at 52 cpftes, in Shercfeddin; but its diftance from Sirhind is in¬ 
ferred. from the line of Tamerlane's march from Batnir to Panniput. 
I had placed it 43 * G. miles in a S by E j E diredion from Sirhind : 
aiid land it in Col. Murray’s map nearly the fame diftance (44 miles) 
but on a S by W bearing. It is included in the drear of Sirhind ; 
and the circar of Hiflar, lies immediately to the fouth of it. On 
the weft .and S W of Hiflar and Semanah, our knowledge, both 
geographical and political, is very much confined. Timur’s (or 
i anici lane s) 1 oute from hatnir, the courfe of the Caggar river, and 
tlie rOad from Agimere to Jeflclmere, is all that we have towards 
filling up. fo large a void. The firft is from Sherefeddin • the others 
from Mr, liaftings’s, and Col. Popham’s MS, maps. 
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The common boundaries of Agimere, Delhi, and Mouhan, we 
Ivave no means of afcertaining: nor is the Ayin Acbaree particular 
enough, on this 1 abject, to lend any aili fiance towards it. 

Mewat, or the hilly trad lying on the weft of Ae Jumna, be¬ 
tween the parallels of Agra and Delhi, as well as the northern and 
eaftern parts of Agimere, which are mountainous alfo, have their 
geography much improved by the MS. maps communicated by Mr. 
Mailings, and Col. Popham. There is little to be fin'd on the 
fubjeet of the conftriftlion of theft parts. Agimere, wh 
primary point imt determines the parallel and fcale of the weftern 
parts, will be difeuffed in the next fedion, to which it properly 
belongs: the portions on the north and eaft of it, are taken chiefly 
from the MSS. juft mentioned. 

Jaepour or Jaynagur, the capital of one of the Rajpoot Princes in 
the eaftern quarter of Agimere, has its longitude given by Claud 
Boudier, at 76° 9 ", or 2 0 ig' weft from the "city of Agra. 
Ail the Mb. maps that I have confulted, place it very differently : 
and, I find, I cannot allow a greater difference than i° 55', without 
rejecting fhe fcal.es of all the MS. maps, which, as they are formed 
.from the difference of latitude, would be abfurd. Perhaps the 
numbers in Claud Boudier’s table, are not right: M. D’Anvilie has 

them at 76° 5' in the Eelairciilemens, which is ftill wider from 
probability. 

It appears by M. D’Anvilie, that the Rajah of Jaepour (by name 
Jeffing) had ereffed two obfervatories, one in his newly built capi¬ 
tal of jaepour (which is about a league from Urn beer or Ambeer, 
the ancient capital) the other in one of the fuburbs of Delhi, 
bathei Claud Lottdier, at the Rajahs requeft vihted the former of 
thefe obfervatories about the year 1732: and I think it probable 
that we are indebted to the Rajah s afliftance for fome others of the 
obfet vat ions made by C laud Boudier; particularly thole at Agra 
and Delhi. I he latitude of Jaepour is 26° 56'; and M. D’Anvilie 
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in his Antiquite de Vlnie reckons it 50 leagues from Delhi, which 
accords well with my idea of the diitance between them. 

Tiie MS. maps which I have fo repeatedly mentioned as being 
communicated by Mr, Mailings and Col. Popharn, together with 
others formerly in the poffefiion of Col. Muir, and face his death*, 
obligingly communicated by my friend Mr. Benllev, of the Bail 
India Direction, are corrected in bearing and fcale by the primary 
points of Agra, Delhi, and Agimere ; but only a very trifling alte¬ 
ration was required. It may be obferved, in refpedt of the new 
matter contained in thefe communications, that a great number of 
places appear, that were familiar to us, as well in the hiftory of 
former times, as in the account of recent tranfadfions; but which 
we could not, heretofore, refer even to any general fltuation in a 
map. Still however., much is wanting, to render in any degree 
perfedty the geography of the tradt in queflion, both as to mathe¬ 
matical exadtnels, and to relative defcription : in particular the lati¬ 
tudes and longitudes of Lahore,; Sirhind, Attock, Moultan, Batnir, 
Agimere, Cafhmere, Jummoo, Sehaurunpour, &c. ; together with 
the intermediate roads and particulars of the face of the country, 
andthecourfe of the river Indus. Until thefe are procured, we mu ft 
be content to remain in ignorance concerning many curious parti¬ 
culars of Indian geography ; and fatisfy ourfelves with having the 
fituations of places that are the moft interefting, either from having 
been the fubjedts of hiftory, or as being connedted with the politics 
of the prefent times. 

The next place in point of confequence to the conflrudtion of 
this part of the map, as it regulates many of the northern pofitions, 
is Attock, a city and fortrefs on the eafl: bank of the Indus, and 
built by Acbar in the year 1581. We fhall have occafion to fpeak 
on the fubjedt of its hiftorical importance, hereafter. The polition 

* It is probable that the fevere indifpofirion to which Col. Muir was conflantly fubjed, from 
the moment of his arrival, to the time of his death, left him no leifure to recoiled that iuch 
materials were in his poileffion. This excellent officer, and molt worthy charader, died 
m 1786. 
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of this place, geographically, can only be regulated by the apparent 
bearings from Lahore and Moultan, in a Perlian map of the Panjab, 
together with the didances collected from the different accounts in 
the fame map j in itineraries; and in the Ayin Acbaree. The lat •> 
ter gives for the breadth of the Punjab, from Ludhana to Attoek, 
reckoning from river to river, on the line of the roads between 
them 185 codes: and as two of thefe roads make a confiderab’le 
angle with each other, I allow the diftance on a ftraight line to be 
only 180 codes ; or 2,59 G. miles. Some accounts that I have feen 
of the number of coffqs, are too much exaggerated, to be depended 
on, or noticed ; and I rely on the Ayin Acbaree, in preference to 
them. The MS. map communicated by Col. Murray, gives 181 
coffes, or 2604 G, miles, for the whole diftance: but although it 
comes fo very near to my calculation in the general account, it. dif¬ 
fers in the meafure of each particular Doabah, or fpace, between two 
adjoining rivers. Attoek is placed accordingly, 259 G, miles from 
Ludhana, on the bearing from Lahore, as .nearly as it could be col¬ 
lected from the Perhan map : and thefe data give its latitude at 
32 0 27'*; Ion. 70° 36k Col. Murrays map places it in lat. 32 0 25'. 

Moultan, fuppofed, with great appearance of reafon, to be 
the modern capital of the country, which was defigned by the 
hiftorians of Alexander, under the name of Malli, is 90 codes from 
Lahore (fouth-weftward) according to the Perlian map; 120 ac¬ 
cording to Thevenot’s account ; and no in Col. Murray’s map. 
The Ayin Acbaree takes no notice of the diftance between them.; 
but gives the latitude and longitude of both. The latitude is alfo 
given by Thevenot, and by the Miflionary’s itinerary; and when 
allowance is made for the latter, in the fame proportion, as it differed • 
from, the true latitude at Agra, the three obfervations differ among 
themfelves 22 minutes. That is, the Ayin Acbaree gives 29 0 52b 
Thevenot 29 0 40b and the itinerary 29 0 32’, which with the addi- 

* Ptolemy’s latitude of Taxila, which I luppofe to be nearly on the fite of Attoek, is 
3 2 ° 10 . 
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tion of 30" (fee note, page 68) gives .30° 2'. I have placed It in 
2g° 5?/ ; which, on the aforcifaid distance of 90 coffesfronnLahore, 
gives yq° 40' for its longitude; or y° weft from Delhi. The Ayi.n 
Acbaree makes it 7 0 3' : which,agrees very nearly.with the 90 coifes 
in the Periian map. This diftance alfo accords with the bearings 
in the fame map; where Moultan ftands S a very little E from 
Attock, and about 6o° to the weftward of S from Lahore. And 
Col. Murray’s map has nearly the lame bearings. Thefe three pri¬ 
mary points of Lahore, Attock, and Moultan, vaguely as they may 
appear to be alcertained, are the foundation on which the fcale,, and 
relative parts of the whole Panjab country depend. 

Thevenot defcribes Moultan as a city of Email extent for the 
capital of a .viceroyalty, but ftrongly fortified, and having a Efindoo 
pagoda .of great celebrity. The Ayin. Acbaree reprefents it, as one 
of the raoft ancient: cities of Hindooftan. It has, or had, a great 
manufacture of cotton cloths * the province irfelf producing the 
cotton.; as well as iugar, opium, galls, brijnftone, &c. Thevenot 
defcribes the river that led to Moultan, as being partly choaked up, 
or .'spoiled, in its channel, in his time, (about 1.665) and this had 
greatly lelfened its trade. lie alfo takes notice of a particular fe<5t 
of Hindoos there, called Catty; and fays, that this is their pro¬ 
per country. In another place, he explains the Catry tribe, to 
mean Rajpoots, or warriors; that is, the Rut try tribe; properly. 
\v e lhal). take notice hereafter, that thefe Catries were the* Gatberi 
of Diodorus, and the Cathei of Arrian ; with whom Alexander 
warred, on the borders of the Malh. Moultan belongs now to the 
SeiKs, though the pofleffion of it, as well as Lahore, has been often 
difputed by the Abdalli. 

I have not extended the large map of India further to the north, 
than Attock and Jummoo, becaufe it would have added eonfidera- 
bly to the width of it, without furnifhing any fubjefd, particularly 
interefting to modern enquiries: and the materials are no of a 
quality or quantity propel to corfdft the geography of that part, on 
an extended fcale. I have therefore added a map on a finaller fcale. 
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ill which the tract between the Panjab,, .Bochara, &c. is defcribed; 
and a feparate account of it will be given ffl the cdu'rfe o£ the . 
Memoir. ; " : ! ' ; ; 

The river called by Europeans Indus, and by the natives gene¬ 
rally Sinde* (or Sindeh) is formed of about 10 principal ftreams 
which descend from theTerfian ' and Tartarian mountains, on the 
north-eaft, and north-Weft. The Ay in Acbaree defcribes its fource 
as being in Cafhgur and Caflhmere ; by which it appears that the 
people of Hindooftaii conflder the north-eaft branch as the true 
Sinde-f”. Frbm tile city of AttOck, in about lat. 32 0 if down¬ 
wards to Modtan, or to the conflux of the Jenaub, or Chunaub, 
it is commonly named the river of. Attock, which in the Hindoo- 
:ftan language, imports forbidden : probably from the circumifance 
of its being the original boundary of Hindooftan on the north-weft; 
and which it was unlawful for the fubjedts of Hindoo&ui to pafs 
over, without fpecial permiffion %. Below the city of Moultan, it vs 
often named Soor, or Shoor, until it divides itfclfinto a number of 
channels near Tattaf where the principal branch t£kes the name of 
Mehran. The river, however, when fpoken of generally, is called 
Sinde, although particular parts of.it are known by different names. 
The courfe of the Indus below Moultan, has its particulars from 
M. D’Anville; but the general direction of its courfe, is confidera- 
bly more to the weft, than he defcribes it. This is occafiohed by 
my placing its 'embdmhitre fb much farther weft than ufual, in re- 
fpedt of Bombay (fee pagej 6) while the. pofitibn of Moultan re¬ 
mains nearly as it formerly was. I obferve that 'molt of the old 
maps of India give the Indus much the fame courfe as I have done. 

* The name Sinde was not unknown to the Romans : Indus iuadis Hindus aptcllatus , Piinv, 
Book An . ' 

t The ancients reckoned oihror.fe : the fatty? Flirty contiuocs to fay, tin jugs Citucetjl msniii, 
yuod fiututtr Pmfdmj ' ut , adversus Sous o\i'em effwsvs. 

*1 SuperlKtion.gave birth to this law, among the Iliudoos : a precept nearly allied to that, 
which forbids their eating any food drefl'ed' on board a boat or veffcl. FeritTita calls the river 
on which Attock is buik, Nilab ; nnglice ,'the blue liver. There is io much confullon in the 
Indian hitiones, retpeeting the names of the branches of .the Indus, that 1 cannot refer the 
“me Nilab to any particular river, unlefs it be another name for the Indus or Sinde. 
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The MHfioriary’s itinerary heforementioried, gives the names of 
many places, and feme latitudes, on the Indus. It places the for¬ 
tress and city of Bhakor, which the Ay in. Acbaree fays, is the 
ancient Manfurah (though D’Anville fays the contrary) in latitude 
27 0 3 2' $ Tatta in 24 0 20'; arid Bunder Lawry (called alio Bunder 
Laheri) in 24 0 io / . All thefe, I take to be from 20 to 30 minutes 
too far foutbri 

Moultan is about: the fame diftance from the fea, as Allahabad; 
that is, about 800 B. miles by the courfe of the river j and our 
author was 21 days in dropping down with the dream, in the 
months of October and November: when the flrength of the land 
floods were abated. 

The boundaries of the provinces of Moultan and Sindy ori the 
weft, extend a confiderable wav beyond the bank of the river j that 
is to fay, from 50 to 100 miles. The country is in general flat 
and open from Moultan to the fea j and the province of Tatta itfelf 
(the Patak or Patala of Alexander) is faid to referable Bengal, not 
only in the flatnefs of its furface, richnefs of foil, and periodical 
inundations; but alfo in the food of its inhabitants, which is chiefly 
rice and fifh. The fete of the ancient capital, Braminabad, is 
near Tatta ; and, in the time of A char, feme confiderable ruins 
of it were remaining: particularly the fort, which is laid to have 
had an aftonifbing number of bullions to it. Tatta is made fynO- 
nymous to Daibul, in the Perfian tables (which were obligingly 
lent me by Sir William Jones, and are thofe mentioned in his pre¬ 
face to Nadir Shah) where it is placed in 24 0 ioi The itinerary 
lays 24° 20'', and D’Anville 24 0 40'. I have placed it according 
to its reputed diftance from the mouth of the Sinde, which brings 
It to 24 0 45'*. 

The country known by the name of Panjab, or that watered by 
the five eaftern branches of the Indus, has been very little known to 

* Pliny reckons the length of the Patale, or Delta of the Indus* at 220 Roman miles; in 
which he was very near the truth* it being about z io* 
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i by a native, and preferved in the j 

The names were obligingly 
translated from the Perfian, by the late Major Davy, at the requfeft 
ter. The traft, of which this map ferves as a 
t a fquare of about 250'B, miles j and includes the 
Lahore, and a great part of Moultan proper, 'The 
s of Lahore* Attpck, and Sirhind (the fixing .of which, 1 have 
account of) determine the fcale of the map j the 
lace to place in it, being given in wri~ 

d not by a fcale. 

I coafider this: MS, as a valuable acquifition; for it not only con¬ 
veys a diliind idea of the courles and names of the five ri,vers„ 
which we never had before : but, with the aid of the Ayin Acba- 
ree, lets us right as to the identity of the rivers eroded by Alexan¬ 
der, during his famous expedition into India 5 of which more will 

Betides the places found in this map, I have inlerted others, 
from the authority of the Ayin Acbaree ,* feveral from implied fitua* 
tions in behfhta; others from Sherefeddin’s hifiory of Timur 

others from various MSS. in my poflfeffion, The divifion of the 
country, is entirely from the Ayin Acbaree. 

The town of Adjodin, often mentioned by Feriihta, and Shere- 
feddin, is recognized in the MS. map, by the circum dance of its 
containing the tomb of Sheik Furrid* which was vifited by Timttr. 
In the map it is called Paukputton ; but it perfectly anfwers to the 


* Tranilated by M, de la Croix. 
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The next riter to the qaft of the, Sinde, ,or Attock, and the 
w^ftmo.0: of the 'five . is, in modern language, called hehut, 

or- Chehxm j whole . general 1 courfe is--nearly parallel To that of 
the Attack, hut its bulk is Ief$t. 'This is the famous Tiydafpes of 
Alexander, and laid by the Ayin Acbaree to be anciently called 
Bedujh , It runs through Calhmere, and was fuppofed by hi. 
.D’Anville (thongh eiwoneoufly) to join the Sinde at Attoek. Ta¬ 
vernier feems to have led M. D’Anville into this mi flake j which 
has finally been the oeeafion of his mifplacing, and of comde mif- 
naming, all the other four rivers. The fact is,■■■■that the river 
by Cabnl, and bears the name of Attack; joins the 
e weft. fide, -and in front of the city of Attoek. We 
are obliged to Mr. George Forfter for clearing up this mi&ike. 
He travelled that way in 1783. . : ' 

The fecoad river is the Jenaub, or Chunaub; and is the Ace- 
fines * of Alexander. The third is die Rauvee, or HydraotewJ-of 
Alexander; on the fouth bank of which Hands the city of Lahore. 
Thefe three rivers fuccefiively unite with each other at iome dif~. 
tance above M.ouI tan ; and, form a ft ream equal to the Indus itfelf, 
at, the place of confluence ; which is about- 20 miles on the Weft of 
Moulfanj and 50 below the mouth of the Rauvee;: It is remark¬ 
able, that the Jenaub communicates its name to the • confluent 
ilreams in thefe tipies; as it did in Alexander’s time, under the 
name of Acefines. Its rapidity and bulk are particularly remarked 
by the hiftoriuns of Alexander and of Timur. The fourth river is 
the Beyah, anciently,.called Beypajha, and is the Hyphajis or Hu- 
fbajk of Alexander.; being the next in fucceflfon to the Uydra&ta 
or modern Rauvee: and the fifth is the Setlege,- Suttuldz, or Sutluj. 

* The Ayin Acbaree does not give the ancient name of the Jenaub, Ptolemy names it 
Sandnbaiis* 1 ' " ’ 'J' v " 

•f Said by the Ayin Acbaree to be anciently named lyrmmitty (Mjl Gladwin’s tvanilation). 
Mr- EongHton Roufe traniktes it from his copy of the Ayin Acbaree, lrcwati. 
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This I# river, about, midway between its fource and, the Indus, 
receives the Beyah: after which, they do not mix their waters 
other rivers of the Punjab, but join the Indu 
#rea-m, a .great way to the louth. of .Moultan* while the other 
three rivers pais in a colledtive ftream on the north of Moultan, 
and ciofe under it. Ptolemy names the laft river ci’ the Panjah 
(gwng.eaftwa.rd) the Zaradrus.; Pliny, the Heiudms. Arrian has 
the name of Saranges among his Panjab rivers j and %s that it 
joins the Hyphaiis .(or Beyah). The Ayin Acbaree fays; that Its 
ancient name. wit' S.kto&der-i from, whence we may eafily trace Set- 
dr Suttuluz-. Before it is joined by the Beyah, it is a very 
confiderable river,' .and is navigable 200 miles. About .2.4 miles 
below.the conflux, a reparation again takes place % arid four difterap 
cot ftrcams are formed, j the northmoft, and moil confiderable of 
which, recovers the name of Beyah; and is a deep and..rapid river. 

1 he others are named Herari, Dond, and Noorney: and neat 
Moultan, they unite again, and bear the name of Setlege, until 
both the, jubilance and name are loft in the Indus, about b'o miles, 
or three days failing ■j*, by the courfe of the river, below the mouth 
of the jenaub. It is owing to the reparation that takes place, after 
the flrft confluence of the Beyah and Setlege, I apprehend, that fo 
many names are given to the latter, by modem, as well-as ancient 

plied by the natives, U 

branches >, have, by Europeans, or others, who were ignorant of 
the circumftances, been fuppofed to belong to one principal river 
only. The Berfian map. of Panjab, and Sherefoddirif’s hiftory of 
I imw» tak,e notice of only one branch, beiides the Beyah (whence 
one. would conclude there were only two principal ones) and this 
■%PO.nd river is named Ifona ; poflibly the -fame meant in the Ayin 
debaree, by; the I>ond- 
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Although we have the dimensions the Panjab country, in a tole¬ 
rably fatisfadtory manner, from N W to S E, both in the aggre¬ 
gate, and in particularsyet we have not the means of determining 
its breadth from north to fouth ; or rather, from Lahore to the 
Setlege.. The hr it junction of the Beyah and Setlege, is dated by 
the Perfian map, at 63 codes below Ludhana; but we are left to 
guefs the crofs diilance from Lahore, unlefs what is Paid in the 
fame map, be true, that it. is only s 8 coffes from Lahore to Kuf- 
foor, and alfo that Kufloor is on the banks of the Setlege : but this 
is highly improbable from other circumitanees j in particular, that 
the fame Perfian map allows a greater ipace between the Rauvee 
and Setlege, than between the Rauvee and Jenaub. Gol. Murray's 
map places Kullcor on the Beyah, and not within 25 coiTes of the 
Setlege. The marches of Timur acrofs the lower parts of the 
Panjab, afford but a faint light to guide us, fuch as day’s marches j 
and thofe in an'oblique direction. c,: ' v > ■ 

The authorities on which I have founded the geography of the 
Panjab, after fixing the primary points already difetiffed, are the 
following: -: . ^4, ,-U : _ 

The Perfian map furniilies a general idea of the courfes of the 
rivers, and thefe ferve as a kind of ground-work, or firfi ideas, 
It alfo furnilhes fome. pofttivc diilance®, and the Ayin Acbaree 
many others: and the march of Timur, and the Miflionary’s iti¬ 
nerary, furniih fome proportional, or comparative ones. Tou~ 
lornba, or Tulraabini, which is confidered as a primary jiaf, ion or 
print, is a fertrefs on the fouth bank of the Rauvee, 35 codes ® 
above, or to the E N E of Moultan; or 5 days out of 8, of the 
voyage from Lahore to Moultan f; and the general direction of 
the river, is nearly Rraight, in the Perfian map. By thefe helps 
we have a point fettled, in refpeft of Lahore and Moultan : and 
from it, Timur’s route may be traced acrofs the Panjab, both ways: 
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* back, towards tile Indus, the way he came ; and otvwani 
by the route of Batnir and Delhi. According 
manner of writing, one could hardly be certain, 
ba was on the fide of the Rauvee, or the Jenaub. 
placed it on the latter, erroneoully , lor the miliionary came down 
the Rauvee, and palled by it j moreover giving its latitude at 15 
north of Mou'ltan : though it is probably 2-5'. Timur made one 
day’s march, from the conflux of the Cheium and Jenaub to this 
place; and as he did not bring the army with him, but left them 
eroding the river, it may be inferred that the march was not a 
fhort.one.; and therefore I allow 14 codes for it, m a S $ E direc¬ 
tion: that being the polkion of Toulomba from the conflux, by 
the above conftrudtion, A tort refs, not. named, flood on the well 
fide of the conflux ; and juft below it* Timur threw a bridge acrofs. 
Before Timur arrived at thin place, he had marched according to She- 
refeddin, 5 or 6 days along the weftern bank of the Ghelitm, after 
he had taken the fortrefs of Sheabediu Mobarick, in an. ilknd of 
that rivet. This is all that vve are told of the particulars of his 
march, from the Indus, to Toulomba. The Indus he eroded, 
(I take it for granted) at, or very near, the place where Attock now 
Hands (for it was built, more than a century and half after, by 
Acbar) as he came byway of Nagaz and Banow. Sherefeddin re¬ 
lates that he crofted the. Indus, at the place where Gelali or Gela- 
leddin (Ring of Charafm) did, when he fled, from Gengis Cawn ; 
and this I think may be afeertained to be the lame place *. The 
hiftory of Gengis J- gives no fatisfadlion on this head, but repre- 
fents Gelali as chufing the moll difficult part of .the river for the 


fl My opinion: is (I think) ftrengthened by ft remark in the P<;rfiati map of Punjab, A 
mountain near the Indus, a very little below, and on the opposite fide to Attock, is marked 
Mount Titilulmh (or Gelali) moil probably from k<? being the place from whence the Einperor 
Gelali crofted the Indus, in his flight from Gengis Cawn in yzzi. When Timur had crofted 
to the eaft fide of the Attock, or Indus, he was find to be arrived in the ffleftrt of CM /; 
tlierefore I have no doubt but that they both crofted nearly at the fame place. Gengis Cawn 
remained on the weft fide of the nver. 
f Written by M. de la Croix. 
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rear of the field of battle, to preclude all hopes of flight, from his 
army: .and this (if true, for Gelali himfelf fwam acrofs-) by no 
means contradicts nay opinion •, becaufe, in the neighbourhood of 
A frock, there ifrufr be many difficult places, Attock itfeif being 
on the only practicable part thereabouts. •••• 

■ But to return to Timur. After he had eroded the Indus over a, 
bridge of boats *, we learn that the chiefs of the mountain of 
jehud or Joud came to make their fubmiffions to him, as Ambi- 
farps. King of the lame country, did to Alexander, about 1730 
years' before. The Jehud mountains, are thofe which extend from 
Attock , eaflward to Bember • and are‘a part of the territory of 
the mountaineers, fometimes, defigned under the name of Gicfcers* 
Gehkers, or Kakares. , 

Timur’s iirfl object after eroding the Indus, being to eifeQ a 
jujiftion with his grandfon Peer Mahmud’s army, which was then 
befieging Moultan, Ire directed his courfe that way, inftead of taking 
the common road to Delhi, by Rotas arid Lahore. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of a navigable river, being a detlreable objedt to an army 
marching through a dry defile country, he puflied for the neared 
part of the Behut, or Chelum river (the Hydaipes of Alexander) 
where lie attacked and took the fortrefs and Bland of Sheabadim 
After tfiis, he marched as has been laid before, along the Cheium, 
and eroded that river, and the jenaub, below their conflux ; and 
went from thence to Touiomba, which we have juft left. This 
is a confiderable town, and a pafs of confeCpience on the Rauvee 
river ; and often occurs in Fcriflita’s hiftory of Hmdooftan. it was 
in the neighbourhood of this place, that Alexander made war on 
the. Malli, or people of ancient Moultan ; as will be taken notice 
of, in its place. Timur daid here 6 days, and then proceeded 
with the whole army acrofs the Baree Doabah j- to Shawnawaz (or 

# O&ober 11, 139#. The chronology of this event is differently Hated ; 1 have followed* 
M. die la Croix’s tranflation. 

f The term JDoah or Doabah has been explained before. See the Index* 
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Slianavas) .a large and populous town near the north bank erf the. 
Beyah, after its reparation from thv Setlege. Here he found more 
grain than his .army.-could coniume;• whence we'may infer the 
fertility of the country, which is low and flat, and. ibbjebt to pe¬ 
riodical.: inundations like Bengal, Sherefeddin deferibes at this 
plate- a deep lake, fortified round with &■ wall, add defended by 
fiOoo tfneh. (This reminds one ftrorigly of fomething fltoilar at 
Sangaht, Which Alexander attacked, before lie reached the Tlypha- 
frs \ only the hill, which was fortified round with carriages* is 
wanting). S'hiv. oawars is about 95 B. miles from Lahore* and 
Sangiija was only 3 days march.from the place where the Hydraotes, 
(RarWee) was crofted, ittppofing it to be at the place where Lahore 
:ftafids.' ff;tp : ‘iff Wf w-,: . i. :. ;m:'« : 

It was fodaetbing more than a days march frOra Toulofnba to 
JengiaO', a town on the fonth bank of the Beyah., oppofite to, and 
not ftr from fchawaawa*. As Timur’s army Was 3 days in paffing 
this river, feme in barks, and others by fwiirttning, it may be 
reckoned: 1 a confldcrable river. Its diftance from Moultani is given 
at 40 cofies * : and I have r allowed i 3 cofics for its diftance front 
Tcmlpmia, in a fouth-eaft direction, as their dillancei froth Moul- 
tan, indicate. 

At Jengian, Timur ftaid 4 days, and was joined by Peer Mali-' 
iftud, whohsid by this time taken Moultan. Timur’s next ftation 
is Jehaul, two days march from Jengian, on the read to Delhi : 
arid here lie fepalated from his grand army, which he directed to 
proceed by Debalpour, and to rendezvous at Semanah, a town 80 
or 90 cofles on the weft of Delhi ; while he proceeded with toyobo 
iiorfe to Bafnir or Battenize •f, a ftrohg fdrtrefs about 7c 'icofles 1 
from Jehaul, and far to the right of the Delhi road ; being beyond 
the defert which Ill-etches along the fouth fide of the Setlege. 
He was led to this place, from refentment, at its giving protection 

* Sherefeddin. f The name of this place does not occur in the Ayio Acbare e. 



to; thf people o£ Debalpour, who had maffaerfcd a garriftm 
of,,Peer Mahmud’s.: and poffibly the great reputation it had for 
ftrength, might be one inducement to undertake the liege of it 
as Aornos, in like manner invited Alexander. >: 

Timur, after leaving Jehaul, proceeded the fnft day to. Adjodin, 
(of which we have fpoken before) a tpwn included in one pf the 
large iilands formed by the branches of the Setlege: and this being 
3 days, march from Jengian, I eftitnate the diftance from it at 30 
codes, or 43 G. miles. As the Delhi and Batnir roads, feparated 
at Jehaul, Adjodin may probably lie S E from it: apd, the whole 
courfe from Jengian may, be taken at E S B- 

At Adjodin, Timur yiftted, and fpent fome time in devotion, at 
the tomb of Sheik Furrid (fee page 81) and then fet forward for 
Batnir; which is Bated by Sherefeddin at 60 caffes from Adjodin. 
This may be reckoned 854 G. miles: and the diftance from Batnir 
to Semanah, appears to be 8 days march, in which he was fome- 
times delayed by his military operations; yet having a light army, 
it may be fuppofed that he marched 85 coffes in the 8 days *, 
And from Sernanah to Panniput, the number of cofies are given at 
52 *f; lb that the whole number 137, from Batnir, may be ftated 
at 193'. G. miles: feme thing being deducted for the defert nature 
of the country, in the Batnir province. 

If therefore 60 coiles, or 8 5 I G. miles, be laid off from Adjodin 
to Batnir, and 193I from Panniput; the interfeftion will place 
Batnir in lat. a8 c 39', Ion. 73 0 20' ; and it will bear about S S E 1- E 
from Adjodin, 

On the fouth-eaft of Adjodin, a few coffes, Timur eroded the 
river Dena; which X take to be one of the four blanches of the 
Setlege, (poffibly the Dond) and perhaps the only principal one 
among them, except the Beyah, already noticed, 

* Two days marches are mentioned,, one day 14 or 14 coiTes; another 18 codes. It is 
not eafy to colled the diftance from Sherefeddin's account of Timur's marches ; but we And he 
wa$ eight days on the march. 

f Slxerdeddini 
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It mi# not be omitted that Timur eroded an extenfive defertm 
his way to Batnir: I mention this particular to drew that Alexander 
was not mitinforrlied, when he was told that there was a defert 
beyond the Hyphalxs *. After taking and deftroying Batnir, which' 
employed only a few days he marched on the 30th of Novem¬ 
ber, taking nearly the ftraight road to Semanah; where he joined 
his grand army on the 8th of December 1398. 

His march From Semanah to Delhi, about 88 cofles, appears 
to have taken up. 12 days; whence we may colled, that the. com¬ 
mon marches of his grand army, were about 7 4 - codes each day ; 
or about 14 or 15 Britifh miles, by the road. 

On his return, he made an excursion to the north-eafl into the 
Doah, took the city of Merat, or M'evat, (called Mirte by de la 
Croix) 30 codes.from Delhi, and advanced to the Ganges, near the 
place where it Blues out of the Sirinagur mountains. Toglocpour,. 
and the ftraits of Cupele, two places of vidory on the eaftern bank 
of the Ganges, cannot now be recogniffed: hut from, SherefeddmV 
account of the march, they cannot be fir from Loldong } where the 
Britifh army completed their campaign in- 1774, hoo Brrfmi 
miles from Calcutta ;£. 

From the banks of the Ganges, he proceeded to the north-wed,, 
along the foot of the Sewalic mountains, by Meliapour, Jatlindar, 
and Jummoo, to the frontiers of Cafhmere: and from Caflrmere, 
acrofs the mountainous and defert country of the Kakares § or Geh- 
kers, to the Indus, which he eroded at the fame place as before, 
and in the fame manner ; and returned to Samarcand by way of Ba- 
nou, Nagaz, Kermudge, Cab ill,. Bacalan, and Termed. 

* Quintus Curtins. 

f Batnir is reprefented as a very ftrohg place, and, yet Timur is {aid to have taken only a 
body of horfe with him (and indeed the extraordinary length of one of his marches teems to 
prove it). Pid he reduce the place without artillery ? 

J At th<? time of Timur's conqueft: (1398} the Britiili nation had fcarely been announced 
to the people of Hindooftan ; nor was it till zbc years afterwards, that they foulid their way 
thither. Who could have believed that the Britifh onquefls would meet thote of Tamerlane* 
in a point equidiltant from the mouths of the Ganges and Indus, in 1774 ? 

§ The Gickers of Dow. - 
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The bearing and diftance of jummoo from Lahore, and that of 
Bulkufpour from Ludhana j determine the breadth of the Pan jab 
country, north-eaftward. Jummoo is given in the Perfian rpap at 
50 codes from Lahore, north-eafterly; and this I have followed, 
as the bed authority. Col. Murray’s map gives 54 coffes, nearly 
north i but. this bearing is difproved by Mr. Former's obfervations ;: 
for Cadimere lies about N by W, 97 coffes front Jummoo, and is 
1 ^ coffes from the bank of the Indus *, 20 miles aboveAttack * 
which the interval would not allow, if Cifhmere lay to the weft of 
the meridian of Lahore. , 

Bullaufpour, a for t on the Setlege, within the mountains, I have 
only the' authority of the Perfian map, and feme vague MSS. for : 
and it is placed in the map 70 G. miles N E from Ludhana. 
Col. Murray’s map gives the diftance at 79 miles, in the fame di¬ 
rection. The Perfian map fills up the fpace pretty amply, between 
the Lahore road and the mountains from whence we fuppofe tfie 
Panjab rivers to fpring: and had Mr. Forfter’s journal from the 
Ganges to Jummoo, through the mountains, been left in England, 
this part, might have been rendered more perfect } for he entered 
the mountains at Loldong, crofted the Ganges and Jumna rivers 
within the hills, and then went by Bullaufpour to jummoo. 

By the aid of the Perfian map, and other MS. maps, (particularly 
the one furni filed by Col. Murray) 1 have been enabled to give the 
road from Vizierabad to YelmngfauT, through the Rctchna Poabah, 
with many other pofitions in and about the Panjab, The road 
from Jummoo to Beroudge, &c. is from Sherefeddin. Debalpour 
is known to be on the great road from Delhi to Moultan 1 and tne 
djvifions of the country in the Ayin Acbaree point out its fituation. 


By Mr ( Forftcr’s journal, 
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to be far down the .Setfege, in the Jallindar Doahah. The few 
particulars that occur on the well of the Indus are all from D’An- 
villi.., except the petition of Pi (hour, which is placed according to 
Mr. Former’s obfervations. 

Between the Indus, Agimere, Moultan, and the Puddar river, is 
an exten.fi ve defert, in which is fituated the fort ofAmmercot, or 
Omirdoitfr, the birth place of Acbar, and the retreat of Khodaiar *. 
1 think it improbable, that ever we fhall have any geographical 
knowledge the inland parts, between the Puddar and Indus, 
more than the yenwague information contained in die Indian hill 
tories. The river Puddar, from the length of its coorfe, promifes 
to be navigable $ and, probably, it is more from the want of ufbful 
produces on its banks, than from the' fliallownefs of its channel, 
that it has continued io long, unexplored by Europeans. 

I he geography of the Panjab country, as being, comparatively, 
of little confideration in a map of inch extent, has been detailed 
much beyond its teeming importance. The reafbi\, is, that; vve are 
not likely, as far as I cart judge, for a great length of time,, if ever, 
to be poffeffed of any better materials than thofe I have exhibited y 
indifferent as they may be, in many in fiances: and therefore I con- 
fider it as ine finifhing ftroke to the whole matter, for fome time to 
come. And it any good materials do cafi up, fuch as the latitudes 
and longitudes of fome principal, points, or fome meafured routes, 

I lhall, I flatter myfelf, have prepared the ground for the erection, 
of a fabric of a better conftrttdfcion. Upon a reconfideration of the 
queftion concerning the length of the Panjab from Ludhana to 
Attock, I think fomething might, be added to the prefect dimen— 
fions, perhaps 4 or 5 miles : but it is a matter of fmall importance,, 
where all the diftanc.es are eftimated. The Panjab country being 
the frontier province towards Tartary, and the northern parts off 
lerlia, from whence have fprung the conquerors of Hindooftan in: 
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every.ftge, Alexartder alone excepted; it follows,, that jtfoeir. rcrtite 
to •tire interior .parts of the country, mult have led through it. Of 
all thefe conquerors, as far as 1 can learn, the .rentes of Alexander, 
Timur (or Tamerlane) and. Nadir Shah, are the only ones that have 
their particulars on record Timur’s route I have already given■; 
as it was interwoven fo clofely with the geographical conAtitAionl; 
and towards which it furnilhed a confidc'rable proportion of ma¬ 
terials. And Nadir Shah's route was the ordinary one, by Artec! 
and Lahore; and, I apprehend, he returned the fame way ; lb that 
it fnrntihes no matter for this wun’k. • ‘ \ t ' 

The particulars of the marches of the late Acmet Abdalla., (;King 
of Candahar) during his frequent vifits to Delhi, in the prefent agel 
have not conic to my knowledge. Alexander’s route then, is' the 
only one that remains to be difcnffed; and although laft in point of 
order, here > is conlidered as the lirft as it relpedts htftory, utid the 
gratifcation of popular euriofty. v Af'l A ■ r I'b- :t A' ■ 

I take it for -granted, that Alexander crofted the Indus-f :at or 
near the place where the city of Attock now (lands; hepatite firli, 
it appears to have been in all ages, the pafs on the Indus, leading 
from the countries of Cabul and Catidahar into India : and this is' 
ftrongly indicated by the circumllance of Acbar’s building the 
fortrefs of Attock, to command it. Mr. F taler, in his hi (lory of 
Nadir Shah, fays, “ there is but one place where art army can 
u conveniently be tranlported, the ftream being fo rapid in moft 
" parts. There is a caftlc commanding that paffagey called the 
cfifffcle of Attock.” Attock then, rouft Hand on or near the fite of 
the Taxi .1 a ;j; of Alexander. And fecondly, as .loon as Alexander 

* Tnrmechirin Cawn, a defcendant of Gaigis, or ZirigiivCawn, made an irruption into Hm- 
dooftan about the year 12:40; but the particulars of Ids route are ivantirtg. S.hereifedittn-men- 
tions, in one place, that he crofted the Jonaub at Touiomba ; and it;< artother, that he beftegetl 
the city of Me rat; in the Dooab. But Periflua confines the exploits of this dd Cendant of. 

(for his name is not.mentioned) to the Panjab country, 

t About 327 years before Chrilt, according to Umer: and in the month of May* 

X See the notes, page ip.- Taxi la mult oecdlarily have been very near the Indus, U> 
allow of its being 120 miles frpm the HydLafpes (or Chelum), See Pliny’s Indian itinerary, 
Book VI, " " ' ' y. 
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fiaci" crofibd over to the call -Tide, •Ambifefes, 'iCihg df-tiVe 
mountaineers (the Gehkers or itakares) fcnr itoiibaifufors with' pre¬ 
fects;' to him. Tire Prince' ol’ the' fame country made his 'fubhijf- 
hobs to Tamerlane, and in the fame place, in 1 39b’, (fee page 86), 
From Taxila, as his intention appears t0 : have been to penetrate 
by the fhorteft way to the Ganges, he would proceed bv the (irdh 
iiary road to that part of the bank of die Hydaipes (Behut or Che- 
lurli) where the fortrefs of Rotas now ftands; arid here he pufintb 
execution his ftratagenv for eroding the river, while the op oolite 
ihore was polled ed by Porus. After crofting the Acefines ( Jenaub) 
and Hydhtotes (Rauvee) which latter he may be fuppbfcd to crofs 
near the place where Lahore now ftands, he appears to be drawn but 
of the direft route towards the Ganges, to attack the city of Sangaln, 
fnoft probably lying between Lahore and Moultah ; but we are left in 
uncertainty as to its political, by Alexander’s hifte>rian$,'OthefrWiie'than' 
by circumftances, and detached facts. The name Sangala, occurs only 
in Arrian: add is laid to have been a city of great ftrength and im¬ 
portance, in the country of tlie Cathei. Diodorus Sicnltt's calls the' 
fame people Catb&ri, or Katberi; and thefe may very eaftly be rc-' 
cognized under the name of'Catty, in Thevenot } that is'to fay, 
the Kutt'ry tribe, or Rajpoots. Thcvenot fpeaking of the people 
of Moultan, fays, “ there is a tribe of Gentiles (1. e. Gen coos or 
“ Hindoos) here, called Catry, or Rajpoots: and this is properly 
“ their country, from whence they fpread over all the Indies'” 
Diodorus Siculus marks them by the cuftom of their wdrnen burn¬ 
ing themfdves alive, on the funeral piles of their hulbands; which 
is indeed a cuftom among them, as well as fome other Hindoo’ 
tribes, at this day. Now we find by Arrian, that the Catliel vverd 
confederated with tlie Mali! and Oxydracrc ; that is, the people 
of Moultah and Dutch, and which lay to the fouth-Weft of the 
place where Alexander might be fuppofed to croft tlie Hydr^otfs 
(or Rauvee) in his way into India. (That the Mvilli were the 
people of the prefent Moul tan. we can have no doubt, if wt attend 
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to the voyage of Alexander down the Hydafpes, hereafter). I find- 
no difficulty therefore, in determining the pofition of Sangala to he 
to the S W of Lahore. As to the di fiance, Alexander reached it 
the third day after eroding the Hydraotes; and we cannot allow 
leis thah 48 road miles, for th<?fe 3 marches; or 36 G. miles in 
horizontal diftance. Had Alexander's route been SE towards the 
Ganges,' the above diftance would haVe brought him within 6 miles, 
of the Hyphafis (the modern Beyah) and Arrian lays not a word 
about that river, until Alexander had returned to Sangala from, the 
purfuit of the fugitives, and again fet forward on his march. No 
idea is given either in Arrian, Diodorus,; or Quintus Curtins; of 
the. diftance between Sangala * and the Hyphafis; but it may be 
collected by Arrian’s manner of ipeaking, that they were not near 
each other. Diodorus places the kingdoms of Sophitcs and of 
Phigeus between the Catheri and the Hyphafis ; whence we may 
infer a confiderable fpace between them. If I am right in my con- 
jedture concerning the pofition of Sangala,. the Hyphafis (Beyah) 
mu ft be about 40 miles from it, eaftward; and let Sangala be where 
it will, the river Beyah anfwers to the Hyphafis or Hypafis (called 
anciently by the natives, Bevpallia) and Alexander’s altars may 
probably have been erefted between Aurangabad and the conflux 
of the Beyah and Setlege, at Firofepour j Pliny fays on the further, 
or eaftern fide of the river. One cannot help regretting the extreme 
brevity of this part of Arrian's narration, with refpedt to the detail 
of Alexander’s marches, between Sangala and the Hyphafis, and 
back again to the Hydafpes; which is difpatched too rapidly for a 
geographer to profit by. Diodorus and Curtius are not more ex¬ 
plicit; nor indeed, if they had, are they to be much depended on, 
in this refpedt, for they have confounded the Hydafpes (Chelum) 
with the Acefines (Jenaub) in their account of Alexander’s voyage. 
But, 1 think, whoever takes the trouble to compare Arrian’s ac- 

* Although Diodorus and Curtius do not give the nam* Sangala, yet the city meant by 'Ar¬ 
rian* under that name, is pointedly deftribed by them» 
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C0unt» both of the - land marches, and the voyage down the rivers,, 
with the geography of the Panjab'* will find the ancient Hydafpes, 
in the modern Chelum, the firft river beyond the Indus ; and fuc- 
ceffively, the Acefines in the Jenaub or Chunaub } the Hydriote* 
in the Ilanvee* and the Hyphafis, in the Beyah ». though I will not 
contend for the exaft pofitiqn of the altars, whether they might be 
above the conflux of the Beyah, or below it: only the ancient name 
Bvypajba, appears more likely to have been the origin of the Greek 
Hyphafis, 1 lypriis or Huphafis j than S/jetosder , which was the 
ancient name tof die Setlege, 

1 here is a flat contradiction between Arrian and Diodorus (and 
Cttrtius who follows the latter) regarding the quality of the country 
oir -the eaft of the Hyphafis the former defcribing it as a fipurlfifing 
and well inhabited country j the latter fay there is an extenfive 
defirt between it and the Ganges. Arrian’s account fuits the upper 
part of the river, qnd Diodorus’s, the lower part; for there is cer¬ 
tainly a defert, as has been before obfervcd, between the Panjub 
and Ba’tnir. 

We are left to fuppofe that Alexander, after the determination 
of his army to proceed no further, returned to, the'Hydafpes, by the 
route he came, bating the ground lie loft in marching after the 
Catheri: and finding his cities of Nicai and Bueephaliu completed. f 
and a fleet, or part of one, built out of the timber procured from 
the neighbouring mountains, named by them EmoJus and Himaus 
or ImatiSi he proceeded down the Hydafpes with his fleet, whilp 
the greater part of the army marched by land. 

Here it may be proper to o-blervfe, that Arrian does hot fiiy from 
whence the timber came, but leaves us to fuppofe that it came from ‘ 
the for. to the river, and enough is known of the nature 

of the country, to convince us that the forefts bordering oh the 
foot of the Cafhmirian hills were very hear to the river Hydafpes. 
The mountains Emodits and Iinaus indeed, were at a very meat 
diftance, and could be only in fight to the 1 ST E ; fince they are a 
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Continuation of the great ridge called l&ulo-Ko, or the Indian 
Caucafus • and which are near the head of the Indus, and run 
through the heart of Thibet. I fufpedt Emodus and Imaus to be 
different readings of tire lame name; and Imaus or Himaus, we 
have every reafonable proof of being derived from the Sanicrit word 
liimmali’h, lignifying fnowy. That raft ridge bears the fame name 
at prefent ; and Pliny knew the circuinftance well *, - 

lo return to Alexander, lie failed from his full place of em¬ 
barkation in the Hydafpes, about the middle of November NTS'. 
327 years before Chrift, (according to Ufher) having of courfe, 
been in the field the whole rainy feafon j for he crofted the Indus 
in May. hi five days, §ie fleet arrived at the conflux of the Hy- 
dafpes and Acefines (Chelmn and Jenaub) the identity of which, is 
1116ft pointedly marked, by the nature of the banks : for thefc large 
rivers, pent up within ftraif rocky beds, form a rapid and troubled 
ftream at their confluence.; and this appearance difmayed the whole 
fleet, and proved fatal to iotne of the .large fliips. A finiilar defer ip 

turn of this confluence is given in Sherefeddin’s life of Timur, who 
eroded a little below it in 1398 nearly at the fame feafon, over a 
bridge of boats. At this place, Philip, who had led a divifion of 
tlie army along the banks of the Adelines* (whofe courfe is not far 
from that of the Hydafpes, and gradually approaches it, until they 
meet) here joined the grand army, and was ferried over the Acefines. 
We may obferVe from this, and from Craterus and Hepheftion 
being detached with the other two divifions along, the oppofite 
banks of the Hydafpes, that Alexander might be faid altnoft to 
fweep the whole country. Pie now approached the confines of the 
IVIalii, and let out on his firji expedition with a detachment, againft 
the people of the country, to prevent their giving affiftance to that 
nation ; but the particulars of his march are not recorded. He 
returned again to the fleet and army at the conflux of the Hydafpes • 

* Imiius, incolaruni lingua r.ivofum fignificantc. Pliny Book VI. 


and 


and froxn thence difpatched the fleet to the next place of rendezvous,, 
at the conflux of the Hydraotes (Rauvee) with the Aecfines ( je- 
naub) j for fo die confluent ft reams of the Hydafpes • and Acefines 
were named, the Acefines being the largeft j and as the Hydafpes 
is find to be 2,0 ftadea in width the whole way, the other muit have 
been an tinmenfe river. The army was divided into four divifipns, 
three of which marched at a confiderable diftanee trom each other, 
along or near the courfe of the -river; the fourth, Alexander took 
the command of» himielf, and marched inland from the river, to 
attack, the Mailt cn that fide 3 in order to drive the fugitives towards 
the forks of the rivers, where they might be intercepted by fome 
of the other divisions. The line of diredcioA of his march moil 
have been fouth or fouth-eaftward. On the Tecond morning he 
took a ftrong city, and Perdiccas, another; and after a iccond long 
night march, arrived at the Hydraotes (Rauvee) ; perhaps, we may 
allow for fhe day, and two night marches, 40 road mites 5 or 30 G. 
miles of horizontal diftance *. He fell in with the fiver at fome 
confiderable diftance above the conflux (the appointed rendezvous 
for the fleet) as appears by what followed: and after crofting it, 
took two other towns f, and then proceeded to the capital city of 
the Ahftli ; after difpatching Pith on back to the river fide, .to In* 
tercept: the fugitives. This capital of the Malli, inuft not be 
miftaken for the modern Moultan which is at leaft 40 miles by 
land, below the conflux of the Hydraotes * or two days voyage 
for a boat going with the ftream % : but the ancient capital in 
queftion, was above the conflux, and near the Hydraotes (Rauvee) 
by the garrifbn’s leaving it, and retiring to the oppofite (north) fide 
of the. river. Alexander recrofl.es the river, after them, but finding 

* The Ayift Acbaree reckons 27 coffes, or 51 B. miles, between the two confluences of the 
Hydafpes and! Hydjradtes with the Ace finei ; but this account includes the windings of th& 
channel, 

f One of thdfe was a town ofBracbnians or Brnmins. Sonje of them-burnt themfelves, to¬ 
gether with their houfes ; and few came alive into the enemies hands. This mode of conduit, 
has. been pva&ifed in our own times, See Orroe’s ludoiian, ^Vol, II, p. ?$$• 
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(them too ftrong to be attacked with 'the jfcftty he; brought with him; 
and waiting fora remfofcetttent, the enemy had time to retire" in to 
another fortified city., not far off] Tlus nahtekfsciiy, is the place 
where Alexander was wounded, and in fuch imminent danger; 
and not in the capital of the Malli, nor among the Oxydraca 
(Dutch) which is on the oppdfite fide of the Aceftrtes (Jeifetub)- and 
near its confluence with the Indus. Indeed Arrian is' particular 
in pointing out this error [of Diodorus]. As to the d ilia nee of 
this city above the conflux, we may collect that it could not be 
very far, both by reafbn of the cjuick communication between 
Alexander, and the camp and fleet; and by the ground he had 
marched over, after leaving the flrft conflux. I am inclined to place 
it about 10 G. miles above the conflux (of the Jenaub and Rauved) 
and a few miles front the north bank of the latter J and the capital 
of the Malli on the oppofite fide, and not far from the river bank j 
fo that they will be fbmewhat: below the prefent town of Toulomba, 
a famous pafs on the Rauvee, between Lahore and Moultan. 

When Alexander was fufficiently recovered from the effects of 
his wound, he was embarked on the Hy dr dates, and carried down 
the Jireanu to his fleet, which appears to have been brought into 
the HydraotcS; for we learn that he palled the conflux after he 
joined the fleet *. ' ' ; 

We learn alfo, from the fame author, that the Aceflnes preferves 
its name until it is loft in the Indus, although it receives the Hy~ 
dafpes and Hydraotes: the hiftorian of Timur, in like manner, 
gives the name of" Jenaub to the confluent Waters of the Chelum 
and Jena-ub : this alone, however, does not: prove that it was the 
largeft river j for we have many examples, in modern geography, 
at leaft, where the adtundt river, though the fmalleft, gives its 
name to the confluent "Waters. It is worthy of remark, that Arrian, 
as it: appears, not knowing what became of the Hyphafis (Beyah) 

* Armn* 


does 


slopes, nor. fay that Alexander few the mouth of it, as he did thole 
of the,Accrues and Hydraotes; but only informs us. that it (ell. 
into tlie Acefmes. And indeed, the truth is, that thele rivers 
under the modern names of Beyah and Setlege, do not join, the 
Jenaub ; but after uniting their dreams, fall into the Indus, a great 
way farther down. It is certain that the courfes of rivers, even 
of the larged, do alter fo much, in time, that what Arrian lays,, 
might have been, the cafe; but there is no neceility for flip- 
ppfing it. . . . , . , 

Arrian,., as. well as Sherefeddin, informs us that the lower part 
of the Pairjab towards Moultan, is flat and marlhy, and inundated 
[like Bengal ] by the periodical rains, which fall between the months 
of May and October, As a proof of it, Alexander was once obliged 
to break up his camp, on the Acelines (Jenaub) and retire to, th^ 
higher grounds. 

From the conflux of the Aceflnes.with the Indus, we accompany 
Alexander fucceifively to the territories of the Sogdi, Muflcani, 
Oxycani, Sindcmanni, and Patalans.. The Oxydraca 5 , who had. 
fubuiitted by their amballadors, were left unmolelled. Bhakor 
anfwers neardl to the. petition and defeription of the country of the 
Muficani, which was next to the Sogdi, and the moll powerful on 
that part of the Indus: and the Oxycani, the next in order, to 
Hajycan ; a drear, or diviflon of Sindy. In Sindomanni, we may 
recognife the country of Sindy; or that thro’ which the river Sinde 
flows, in the lower part of its courfe: and Pattala, has ever been 
referred to the Delta of tire Indus. But fo vail a change of names,, 
or rather fo vail: a change in the manner of writing them *, forbids 
tlie building of any bypothefes, on the fimilarity of ancient anci 

* A comparifon of the modern names with the ancient, in many parts of Afia, leads me to 
conclude, that had they teen faithfully written by the Greeks, nuteh lefs difference would be 
found between them, than we now, experience : and I am inclined to think that the names ot the 
rivers, in particular, are feared y changed fmee the time of the Greeks. Vanity has no fhare in. 
new naming of rivers. 

O a modem 
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modern names of places'; accept in. cafes, where the locality is 
equally c\idenfc. N ^ v - 1 

Having .now concluded Alexander acrofs the Firnjab, and doWn 
the Indus, to the head of its defta, it may not: be aroifs to ofb.fervc, 
that the Hate of the country through which he paffed, .was- very 
different from what we fhould have conceived, who have been in 
the habit: of eonfidering Hindooftan, as being governed by one 
monarch ; or even as divided into feveral large kingdoms. In the 
■Banjab country, in an extent lefs than is comprifed within one of 
the foubahs, or grand divifions of the Mogul Empire, we find no 
lefs than feven. nations ; and along the lower parts’of the Indus, many 
more. Even in the Panjab, where Alexander warred a whole cam¬ 
paign and part of another, there was nothing of that kind of con¬ 
cert appeared, which muff have taken place between the governors 
of provinces, had they been under one head: but in general, each 
aiding feparately, for himfelf. The Malli, Gatherj, and Oxydracte, 
we are told, leagued together for their mutual defence; and this 
proves that they' were feparate governments. It is curious; that 
the fame caufe that facilitated Alexander’s conquefts in India, fhould 
alfo have given them the degree of celebrity that has ever accom¬ 
panied them 5 that is to fay, their fubdivifion into a number of 
imall ffates: and ordinary readers, either not; regarding, or not 
comprehending their extent and confequence, have confidered them 
as kingdoms. The conquefl of the Panjab and Sindy, would, with 
fitch an army*, be no very great matter in our times, although 
united : and yet this conquefl is confidered as a brilliant part of 
Alexander’s hi (lory: the truth is, the romantic traveller is blended 
with the adventurous foldier j and the feelings of the reader, are 
oftner applied to, than his judgment. 

But although the weftern part of Hindobftan was in this flate, 
there exifled. beyond, or rather towards the Ganges, a powerful 

* Alexander had \ 20,000 men* and 200 elephants. Arrian. 

king- 
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kingdom, as appears by the ftate Megafthenes found it in, 
he redded in quality of ambaflador from Sekucus Nieator, not many 
years after, at ■ Palibothra, the capital of the Prafu *'. IhePrafians 
probably owed to the difcoKtents that prevailed in Alexanders 
army, their efcape from, a foreign conqueft, at that peiiod. 

Alexander arrived at Pat-tala about the middle of Auguft (Before 
Chrift iz 6 years) and after he had made proper arrangements for 
the fafety and convenience-of his fleet and army ; ana had viewed 
alfo the two principal mouths of the Indus, in which he experi¬ 
enced forte. degree of ftirpnfe, it not of terror, from the fore, or 
hidden influx of the tidef } he departed by land for Safe, leaving 
Nearchus with the fleet to - follow, as lboft as the etefian winds $ 
fliould ceafe, ' He had been more than 9 months in failing down 
the Hydafpes, and Indus. He eroded the Hydafpes about the 
fummer folftke in the preceding ye*, and of courfc had been in 
the field, Or in fome kind of warfare, during two rainy feafbns : 
we are told however, by the author of the Ayin Acbaree, tout but 
little rain falls in the lower parts of Mem 1 tan ; that is, the part 
bordering on the Indus. Nearchus failed about the middie of 
October § with the N E rnonfooncondudfing, according to Dr. 
Gillies, in his elegant hiftory of Greece, “ the Jirfi European fleet 
which navigated the Indian fcas.” By the journal of this voyage, 
publifhed by Arrian, it appears that the fleet failed out of the 
weflern branch, by the dlftancc between the mouth of the Indus and 
the river Arabius, which was only 1000 ftadia; for Arrian gives the 
breadth of the Delta at 1800 ftadia, along the fea coaft j|. Arrian 
takes notice that when Nearchus flood out to fea, on the coaft. 
of India, he found either no fhadow at noon ; or elfe the fhadow. 


* See the Introdu&tom f *kid. . T •.j 

t The Etefian winds blew from tie HE ia the Mediterranean, m the months d Uu**d 
Aueull; and the ancients thought proper to apply the ftme term to the peno<. ica 
fame feafon in the- Indian feas, although they blew iroot the op police cpjartet. 


§ The firft of Oilolier O. S. according to Ulher. , 

If Pliny gives it 22c miles, fo that lie reckoned nearly Shades do one at m mites. 
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if my, wasprojc&ed fouthward. This, however, could not pof- 
ubly happen, becaufe Alexander did not arrive till after the fummer 
folftice, nor til! Augbft. And, .yet. Arrian took this from Near- 
elms s journal: but whoever examines the geography of it, will 
fine! that he could never be within a degree of the tropic, allowing 
1'um to have failed af a reafonable &i fence from the fhore. 

.ft may appear extraordinary that Alexander fhould, in the courte 
of a few months, prepare fo vaft.a fleet for Ids voyage down the 
,ndu? ; c 4 >Tially as it is faid to be the work of his army. But the 
truth is, that the Panjab country, like that of Bengal, is full of 
navigable rivers * which, communicating with the Indus, form an 
uninterrupted navigation from Caflimere to Tatta : and, no doubt, 
abounded with boats and veffels ready conftruded to the conqueror’s 
tiapds., ^ That. lie built feme veffels of war, and others of certain, 
descriptions that might be wanted, I entertain uo doubt ; but tranft 
port and .provjlxon veffels, I doubt not, were to be eoJk&ed to any 
number. There were about 80 triremes * and the whole number 
cb embarkations were near 2000. I think it probable, too, that the 
vends in winch Nearchus performed his coafting voyage to the gulf 
o.t Perfia, were found in the Indus. Veffels of .180 dons burthen 
areiometimes ufed in the Ganges; and thofe of too not unfre- 
qiiently. ,. ^ v , # vim'i ,,,! '' -V*' 


Account .of the Map of the Countries, lying between the River foi>tj 

.and the Caspian Sea. 
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HAV 1 N G fo often had occasion to mention the countries of 
eifla and Tartary, contiguous to the north-weft parts of India* 
■n Will be for the reader’s convenience to have a fmall map of thofe 
P' MtSf 15lkrtcti I® thus work; by which the relative portions of the 

■ ..yilffe i“ff' "T-hfe ■ fv frontier 
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frontier provinces of both countries, will be Hie wo, and tiie heads 
of the Indus, Ganges, and Oxus, brought into one point of view, 
ft will alio ferve to convey an idea of the route purfued by Mr. 
Forfter *, from the banks of the Ganges, to the Caipian tea j and 
which has never been travelled by any European in modem times3 
at lead; no account of it is to be found on public record. 

The portions of Jummoo, Attack, Behnbur (or Benvber) and 
Pifliour, are given in the large map ot India j therefore, 1 ihal!. 
begin with, an account of thole of Cafhmere, Cabul and Candahar. 

From Juinrooo, Mr. Forfter travelled to the capital city of Cadi- 
mere, which he reckons 97 codes by the road; and the general 

* The hifiory of this gentleman's travels is very curious. He proceeded l>y land from Bengal 
to the Cafpian fea, and from thence by .the ordinary route on the river VFolga, &c. to e- 
tersbut-ghi in the years 178.3 awl 1784. It was neceflary, from a regard to ia(«ty, to avoid 
the country of the Seiks ; that is, Lahore ; he accordingly crofted the Ganges and jumua 
rivers within the mountains, and proceeded to Calhmcre by the road of Jummoo. He viinect 
this celebrated country. I prefume, through motives of cunohty, as it lay lo tar out o us 
way. From thence* eroding the Indus* about 20 mi leu above Attock, he proceeded to Cantl, 
the capital eitv of Timur Shah, King of Candahar j or more commonly known by the name of 
AbddUa. He meant to have proceeded from thence, through the country of Bucharia or l raul- 
oxonia j but finding it too hazardous, he purfued the accuftomed route of the carav$n& by Caii * 
dahar. From thi s‘place, which is fuppofed with reafon to be the Pfrftamifim Atexmdm, Ins 
route was nearly in a Height.line through Herat, to the fouth extremity of the Ulpun ; aero is 
the modern provinces of Scillan,, Korafirt, vtnd Mazandcran ; and which were Lrvov/a to tnc 
Ancients, under the names of Parnpamifosy Aria , or {Ariam)* Partbia, ana VapurL It will 
be perceived that (its far as a companion can be made) Mr. horiler traced back a conltaerable 
part of the route purfued by Alexander, when in puriuit oi Kin us* An he .travelled in the < if- 
guife of an Aiiatic, and in the company of Afiatics; through a vati extent ot Monaniniedani 
country, where the religious prejudices of the natives, are nearly equalled by their political 
jealouiv of all forts of foreigners; we may pronounce the man who could perform lueh a tajk 
without fufpicion, to poflefs great prefence of Wind, and nodefs difcretion ; added to an ur,com¬ 
mon fhare of obfervation of manners, and facility of attaining languages- Detedhotv had been 
worfe than death : and he was fabjeft to continual fufpicion from his fellow-travellers, who 
were not in the fecret* I hope he means to publifh his ©bfervations on the manners, govern¬ 
ment, and prefent date of that part 6 t Perfxa, of which we know the lead v as well as ot Cafh¬ 
mere, afubje&yet more imerefting to the philofopher and naturalift. It may ferve to (hew the 
exteniive commercial intercourfe, and credit m Hindooftarf, and the adjoining country (once 
dependant on it) notwithhanding the variety of governments U contains, and the unfettled Hate 
of the created part of them ; that the bills of exchange which Mr. Forfter obtained at Calcutta, 
were neo-ociable at Cabul, 17 or 18 hundred miles diftant ; and the capital of a kingdom totally 
uitcorme&ed with, and po/libly hollile in political fentiments, to that in which the bills origina¬ 
ted. From the time he left the laft Eritifh ftation in Oude, to the Cafpian, in which he etn- 
ployed near a twelvemonth, and travelled 2700 Englifh miles; he was compelled to forego 
mod of the ordinary comforts, and accommodations, which are enjoyed by the lowed ciafs of 
people, in European countries ; flee ping in. the open air, even in rainy and fnowy weather; 
and contenting bimfclf with the ordinary food and cookery of the country ncpalled through. In¬ 
deed it was barely poftible to carry with, hpn the means of procuring comforts, without ha/,aid¬ 
ing his fafety ; as he was fo long on the road. 
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bearing, at N by W. The laft 19 codes of the way, were by 
water, following the courfc of the Chelum or Behut riyer (he 
writes it Jalum) which, with its feveral branches, traverfes the 
•valley of Cafhnaere, and takes nearly a weftdrly direction, in this 
place. This being the cafe, only 78 codes are to be reckoned in a 
northwardly direction, from J urn moo to Jilamabad, the place of 
embarkation: arid as the. hilly (not to fay mountainous) nature of 
the country requires at lead: 45 codes to make a degree, the pofition 
of the capital of Cailimere may be reckoned 117 G. miles K by W 
from Jumrnoo: or in kit. 33 0 49', •'Ion. 73? * F. The Perfian 
tables give its latitude at 3 : but not only the diftance from Jum- 

moo, but its bearing from Pidiour.. plainly demon A rates that it 
ought not to be higher than 33° 49', or at mod: 34°; provided 
bore be in 31 0 . The capital of Caihmere has the fame name as 
the province, according to Mr. Forder, and M. Bernier : but the 
Ayin Acbaree, at an earlier period, names it Sirinagur. It is a 
large city, and built on the fides of the river Chelum, which has 
a remarkable finooth current throughout the whole valley, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Forfter) arid this proves the remarkable flatnefs of the 
country; as the body,of. water is very large. 

The valley or country of Caihmere, is -celebrated throughout 
upper Ada for its romantic beauties, for the fertility of its foil, 
and for the temperature of its atmofphere. All thefe particulars 
may be accounted for, when it is conddered, that it is an- elevated: 
and extenbve valley, fuxrounded by deep mountains, that tower 
above the regions of fnow > and that its foil is compofed of the 
mud depodted by a capital river, which originally formed its waters 
into a lake, that covered the whole valley; until it opened itfelf 
a pafliige through the mountains, and. left this fertilized valley, an 
ample field to human induftry, and to the accommodation of a happy 
race: for .(rich the ancient inhabitants of Cafhmere, undoubtedly 


were. 
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Although this account has no living teflimony to fupport it, yet 
hidory and tradition, and what is yet Wronger, appearances; have 
impreffed a conviftioti of its truth on the minds of all thofe who 
have vifited the feene, and contemplated the different parts of it. 
Different authors vary in their accounts of the extent of the valley. 
The Ayin Acbaree reckons Cajhmere 120 codes long, and from 10 
to 15 broad; but I imagine that lome other diftridts under its go¬ 
vernment, are included. Bernier, who accompanied Aurengzebe 
thither, in 1664, fays it is 30 leagues long, and 10 or 12 broad. And 
Mr. 1 'order, who 1 dare lay was accurate in his enquiries and 
obfervations, fays it is 80 miles long, and 40 in breadth; and of 
an oval form. 

The author of the Ayin Acbaree dwells with rapture on the 
beauties of Cafhmere; whence we may conclude that it was a 
favourite fubjeft with his matter Acbar, who had vifited it three 
times, before Abul Fazil wrote. Other Emperors of Hindooftan 
vifited it alio, and denied to forget the cares of government, during 
their refidence in the happy valley. It appears that the periodical 
rains, which alrnoft deluge the red of India, are fljut out of Cafh¬ 
mere by the height of the mountains; fo that only light fhowers 
fall there: thefe however, am in abundance enough to feed forne 
fchoufands of cafcades,. which are precipitated into the valley, from 
every part of the dupendous and romantic bulwark that encircles it. 
I‘he foil is the riched that can be conceived; and its productions 
thofe of the temperate zone., A vad number of dreams and rivers, 
from all quarters of the valley, bring their tribute to the Chelum, 
the parent of the foil; which is a large navigable river, and in which 
we recognife the famous Hydafpes of Alexander, who eroded it; 
about 100 miles below the valley. Many iinall lakes are fpread. 
over the furface, and fome of them contain floating Blands. In a. 
word, the fcenery is beautifully pi&urefque; and a part of the 
romantic circle of mountains, makes up a portion of every landlcape. 
The pardonable fuperdition of the fequeftered inhabitants, has mul- 

P tiplied. 
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tlplied the places of worfhip of Mahadeo, ofBefchan, and of Brama. 
All Calhmere is holy land, and miraculous fountains abound. One 
dreadful evil they are conftantly fubjeCt to, namely, earthquakes; 
and to guard again!! their mol! terrible effects, all the houfes are 
built of wood; of which there is no want. 

Among other curious manufactures, with which Calhmere 
abounds, is that of the lhawls; which are diftributed over all the 
weftern and fouthern Alia. We learn from M. Volney, that they 
even make a part of the drefs of the Egyptian Mamlouks : and at 
prefent (as if to exhibit the moft itriking contrail in the dalles of 
wearers) they are worn by the Engliih ladies. There remains no 
doubt, but that the delicate wool of which they are made, is the 
produce of a fpecies of goat, either of that country, or of the- 
adjoining one of Thibet. Notwithllanding the prefent extenlive 
demand for lhawls, the manufacture is declined to one fourth of 
the former quantity j which maybe ealily referred to the decline 
of the Perfian and Hindooftanic empires. Here are bred a fpeciea- 
of Iheep, called Hundoo, which like thole of .Peru,, are employed in 
carrying burthens. The annual publick. revenue of Calhmere, in 
the time of Aurengzebe, appears to have been only about 35,000b 
From what has been laid above, it. was, no doubt,, a favoured., 
province. 

The Calhmmans have, a language of their own, faid to be ante¬ 
rior to the Sanfcrit. And it would appear that they, had alfo a religion 
of their own, different from that of. the Hindoos. Abul Fazil fays,. 
“ the molt refpeClable people of this country,, are the Reyfhees, 
“ who although they do not buffer themfelves to be fettered, by tradi- 
“ tions, are doubtlefs true worlhippers of God." Nothing can ex¬ 
ceed the liberality of mind both of Abul Fazil,, and of his mailer,, 
the great Acbar : but the former appears to have caught fome of the. 
enfhuliaftn of the valley, by his defcriptions of fome of. the holy 
places in it. To fum up the account of Calhmere, in the words of. 
fhe fame author, u It is a garden in perpetual fpring.” 
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.: ijO 'isavajjv I from doubting .the tradition refpebling the exiftence 
oh the lake that .covered Cafiimere j ' that appearances alone would 
ferve ,to convince toe, without either the tradition, of the luftory. 
If it, a nfeie. natural cited: and Inch I apprehend lmdl be the 
ecohdtof-'oi ■ ' tty qtfa where the'waters of a i 

indbfedin any part .of their eourie, by elevated lands; The fu-ft 
cinifedheitee .of this iloppage, is, of cowrie, the convertibh; oi the 
into a lake; and if this happens near the fountain* 



of the-river, and the ground is Tolid, it is likely to remain a hike 


sth-t--.river not having force enough in its mtant ftate to 
work iitfelf a paffagfc. through the mountains. Hence it is that 
more lakes are found near the fources of rivers, than in the lower 
-parts of their, eourfe. If the'river be m-clofed after it has gained a 
great,acceftjon of water, and, of courie, ftrength, it will indeed- at 
iirft form a lake as-before ; but in time, the place at which. i t iron's 
over, will be gradually fretted away, as in the cafe of the Chelu.m 
akwementioned. The Euphrates,, in like manner, opens itielf a 
paffige through Mount Taurus ; ami the Ganges through Mount 
Imaus : and eia?p though the; bafe of the mountain he of the firmed, 
texture, it will give wav to the. iricefJant frji4'tion, through a courfc 
ofug.es for we.-know, not but that it may have been an operation of 
feme thou land years. In the cafe of the Ganges, which pafles 
THPvOtTfiH Mount Imams, it may be fuppofeci that the lower jlratci 
were fofter than the nipper.; for the upper flill remain, to a vaft 
height. In that of the Ghelum, the lake appears to have exifted 
feng, enough to depofit -a vaft depth of. foil, before it di(perfed. 
The Cafhmirian hiftory names the lake So tt -y ~>s ir r : and adds, 
that ICuihup led a colony of Bratnins to inhabit the valley, after th'e 
wafers had iubftded. Caflifnere is the frontier province of Hindoo- 
Man, towards Tartary and Thibet: it having little Thibet on the 
north, and great Thibet on the eaft; and Cafhgur on- the N W. 

From Cafhmere, Mr. Forfter went by a very circuitous route, 
to Cabul } the barbarous Hate of the people who. inhabit the fhores 
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of -the Jndus--to>vard$ its feufce, making this precaution neceflaty. 
■ 7 ,.'he countries- in qoeftiora are thole of Pehkely or Puekeljr* Sowhad, 
ajid Bijore, the fcene-of Alexanders warfare on the weft of die 
Indus; all of which were fubjeded to regular authority daring the 
long and vigorous reign of Ac bar. Wc are told by the Ayin 
Acbaree, that feveral of the ft reams that form the head of the Indus, 
yeild gold duft: and this accounts for the circumfbnee of the In ¬ 
dian tribute being paid in gold to Darius Hyftafpes; according to 
FfERODorUvS (Book-HI.),. The fura indeed Teems too great,* in 
proportion to what other provinces paid.: but as the gold of the 
fiver Ba&okti has been exhaufted; fo may that of the Kifhengonga, 
id Tucjktey, he diminlthed. Pehkely., I. take to be the Pakya of 
Herodotus, Book IV. (as well as th t Peucelaatis of Arrian) from 
whence Scylax fet outto explore the courfe of the Indus, under the 
orders of .the fame Darius : for it lies towards the upper part: of 
.the navigable.courfe of that river. 

I/'W ftrft part of Mr. Fprfter’s route from Cafhmere, was down 
the courfe of the Chelurn, or Behut, which has a fouth or SSW 
courfe, from the capital of Caihraere, for about 14 cofies ; at which, 
point he difembarked, and ftruck to the -weftward, towards Muzif- 
ferabad j the capital town of a chief, who llyles himfelf Sultan of 
a diftrid of the fame name, bordering on the fouth-weft of Calh- 
mere. This capital is reckoned 71 caffes from Calhrnere city, in 
a W by S direction. The country being mountainous from the 
confines of Cafhmere, together with the obliquity of the courfe 
of the river; not more than 73 or 74 G. miles can be allowed on 
this courfe. 1 he frontier of Cafhmere was paffed at 15I cofles 
from the landing place, on the bank of the Chelum. 

At Bazaar, 64 colics in a S W by S diredion from Muzifterabad, 
Mr. Forfter croffed the Indus. This place is about 20 miles to the 
N N E of Attock, and, together with Jummoo, lerves to cor red 
the pofition of Cafhmere, in refped of Attock and Lahore. I have 
allowed the 64 coffes to produce 80 G. milesand it accords, as 

nearly 


stearly as fuch a i 


tatlart; can be v e#pedfed -to do*. 
. iuzifieial^d,;- wa# mountainous, 

an '4 the country fubjeiSt to petty Princes of the Pfetan race. Mr. 
•Forftcr entered the country of Timur Shah Abd&lfti, .at Hyder- 
bungee, a town about 8 miles to theeail of the Indus, • ' 

. The Indus (or Sitide) was crofTed by Mr. Fortier, the l otJi of 
July. He reuiaks, that no rain had then fallen in that neigh™ 
bourhood: but we know that the periodical rains muft have com¬ 
menced in the northern mountains, near three months before, and of 
cmirfe ftutjfl 1 ; we fwelkd the river very eonfidetably ; for Mr. For'fler 
judged the breadth of the dream to be three quarters of a mile. 
It was alio very rapid, and turbulent, although not agitated by 
.any wind. He obferved alfo, that the water was extremely cold, 
and. that a great deal of black fand was fulpended in it, Nil-ab, 
or the blue river, is a name fometimes applied to the Indus : poffi- 
biy from the fancied colour of its waters, when mixed vnth this 
(and,. The Ganges and Burrampooter rivers, on the contrary, when 
fwoln, are of a pale yellow, lightly tinged with red; being then 
■feturated with mud. I doubt not but that the Indus afihmes the 
\ fame.colour, alter the rains have fallen into the level countries, and 
walked a portion of the foil into the river. 

I cannot find out where the fprings of this celebrated river, are. 
Unqueflionably, they are far more remote than the tides of the 
mountains, which feparate Hindooftan from Tartary; and where 
both the ancient and modern Europeans have agreed to place them : 
for as thefe mountains are not in a higher parallel than 35°, at 
mod; the Indus could have no more than 150 G. miles to run 
(reckoning in a ftrait line) before it reached the place where Mr, 
Forfler croffed it : and wc have no example of any river having 
acquired fuch a volume of water, in fo early a part of its courie, as 
this fuppofition would make it. All the Panjab rivers; and mod 
©f the weflern rivers ; that is, tliofe of Candahar and Cabul, tall 
in below this point. The Ayin Acbaree fays, “ the Sind, accord- 
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“ ing to Come, rifes between Galhmere and Calhgur, while, othere 
“ place,its Ibuipe in Khatai.’' By Khatai, is ilridiy meant China * 
bp.t the term, is likewise extended to Tartary,, and other adjacent 
countries ^ of which Cafhgur may be one. This country cont¬ 
inences on the north and north-eaft of Caihmerq, and ©xtends 
northward to the fortieth degree of latitude; and eadw.ard to the 
chain of mountains, whiqjb, in the id?,a of the, ancients, feparated 
the two Scythias : in effect, it was that branch of Mount Imaus 
that ex tended in a direction nearly from north to fouth, and termi¬ 
nated, on the eaftern branch of the fame mountains,. near the heads 
of the Ganges. The Indus may then pofiibly fpring from the wed: 
fide of this ridge of Imaus ; and this would allow a length of courfe* 
equal to what .the Ganges takes, before it enters Hindoodan. A 
great part of the fpace allotted by the maps to Calhgur, is known 
to be a fandy defert; it is pofiible, that the black .land fern in the 
river by Mr, Forder, is rolled down by the torrents, frpm that 
defert. I cannot help obferving that op the pad fide, of the -northern 
Imaus, the -name Chatte appears as the name of a nation f } as that of 
Gyfa, does in the podtion afligned to the modern city of Calhgur. 
Khatai, as X have laid before, is applied rather in a lax fenfe by the 
people of Hindooftan. Cheen, or Maha-Cheen, is thqir pro¬ 
per name for the empire,of China; as Sinaj appears,to have been 
among the Romans. Khatai anfwers better tp Tartary, and its .dif¬ 
ferent members, fnch as Thibet, $cc. Probably Khatai*. and 
Scythia have the fame derivation ; as they appear to have been ap¬ 
plied in certain indances, to the fame tracts of country. 

Pilhour or Pei,(hare, is the next place of note that lay in Mr, 
Forder’s route. It is a cpnfiderable city, and is fituated on the 
great road leading from Attock to Cabul; being 25 codes from 
Attock, and 29 in a W by S direction from Bazaar ; whence its 
latitude Hands in the map at. 32 0 44'j and Ion. 69° 54k From this 
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place to Cabul., Mr. Fortier reckons 90 codes; Col. Pophatn’s 
MS; 108 ; and Tavernier 100. I have preferred Mr. Forder’s ac¬ 
count of the didance; bt'tt have altered his "bearing to N N W,, 
which accords bell with other ci rcutn dunces : and allowing 45 
coties to a degree, Cabul, by this account, will be in lat, 34 0 36'; 
ion. 68° 58 V By the Perfian tables, its latitude is 3 4 0 30'; and its 
Ion. 4 0 42'' weft from. Lahore: but the conftrudion allows only 
3° 4 Y- Thefe bearings, taken in a great meafure, at a venture, 
together with the computed ditlances on each; can only be admit¬ 
ted in gdigiaphical determinations, where there are no fixed point's 
at the extremity of the feries, through the necefiky of the cafe: 
however, they may he etliniatfed; as at lead equalin point of autho¬ 
rity, to the Perfian tables of longitudes, in Which Cabulris placed 
104° 40'’ to the eaft of the Fortunate Iflands. 

t The city of Cabul, the prelent capital of Timur Shah, King of 
Candahar, is fituated near the foot of the Indian Cautafus, or 
Hindoo-Ko 4 and hot far front the fource of the Attock river, which 
pafies very near, or under it. Its fituatiOn is ipoken of in ternis" of 
rapture by the Indian hiilorians; it being no Tefs romantic, than 
.pleafaht: enjoying a delightful air, anti having Within its ’reach, 
the fruits and other produds both of the temperate, and the torrid 
•zone. In a political light, it is cohfidered as the gate of India to¬ 
wards Tartary : as ‘Candahar holds the fame place, with retpCd to 
Periia. ■ ■ '" f 

The Ayin Acbaree is v&y full, in its defeription of the province 
of Cabul ; as well as thofe of Candahaf and Caflimere. Cabul has 
an extent given to it, of 150 codes from die Indus (at Attock city, 
probably) to Hindoo-Ko; and 100, from the river Chagharrferai, 
the eafiern boundary, to Chafbagh. Thefe meafures may be taken 
at 200 G, miles, by 134; and appear confident. 

The province Of Cabul appears, by every account, to be a coun¬ 
try highly diverfified : being made up of mountains, covered with 
eternal fnows; hills of moderate* height:, and eafy afeent; rich 
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plains, and {lately forefts 5 and thele enlivened by innumerable 
dreams of water. It produces every article nccdfary to human life, 
together with the mod delicate fruits and flowers. It is fometimes 
named Zabuliftan, from Zabul, one of the names of Ghizni: 
which was the ancient capital of this country, and of which. Can- 
dahar was then reckoned a part. The mountains of Hindoo, or 
Hindoo-Ko, feparate Cabul from Balk and Badackfhan j and are 
precisely the ridge defigned by the ancients, under the name of the 
Caucafus of India : and the proximity of this ridge to Cabul, occa- 
iions the mod rapid changes in the temperature of the atrnofphere. 
The Ayiu Acbaree, from whence mod of thefe particulars are col¬ 
lected, takes particular notice of the Attock river, which takes its 
courfe from north to fouth (nearly) and fertilizes the lands of Cabul 
and. Ghizni. : 

Cabul, as well as Candabav, together with fhme diftridte on the 
eaft of the Indus, are comprifed within the extenfive dominions 
of Timur Shah Abdalla ; which extend weft ward to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city of Terfhifh j including generally Cabul, Candahafc, 
Peilhore, Ghizni, Gaur, Seiftan (or Sigiftan) and Koftlfian. This 
trad is not Ids than 650 B. miles in length, from eaft to weft : but 
although we know not what the extent maybe, breadth wife; yet 
there is little reafon to fuppofe, that it bears any proportion to the 
length. It does not differ much from the trad comprifed within 
the ancient kingdom of Ghizni. Timur Shah’s Indian fubjeds are 
chiefly Afghans * the reft, Perfians and Tartars of almoft every de¬ 
nomination. His government is laid to be mild and equitable j 
with feme degree of relaxation as to military difeipline. This, in 
a government purely military, forbodes diffolutiort. 

The petition of Candahar is Hill more indeterminate, than that 
of Cabul ; as being placed' with a reference to the latter, and in the 
parallel affigned by the Perfian tables ■; which is 3 -5°, or a degree 
and half, to the fouthward of Cabul. Its longitude cannot be col¬ 
lected from the Ayin Acbaree, becaufe there is a miftake in tire 
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m Cabul, at S or. S by W ; and the 
, or 41 coiles: and from Ghizni to Candahar 
SW, 103 codes, Thefe give a general bearing of 3 33 W, 137 
eofe. CoL Pophanfs MS. gives 122 cofles between Cabul and 
Candahar, in diredt .fliftanee ; and Tavernier no. There appears 
s. wide difference its thefe accounts: Mr.. Fortier's bearing from 
»».:•*$! unqudftianably too much lbutherly, as is proved by the 
' Attitude; therefore the tliftance ariling from his com- 


daced out of the queftioin . And Col. 
; cofles are to be reckoned at a mile and 
ev and then the 122 cofles, Traduce 


half (Britilli, we may < 
only 96 Hindooftamiy cofTes; and thefe, at 42 to a de 




Candahar 138 mile; 


from Cabul, and in lat. 33 0 , Ion. 67° 5': which is -D’AnviUe’s pd 


of .it, in f 


of L; 


ra, .ferny map*, it frauds 5 0 42'weft 
or t-° 55? weft of Cabul. The eaftern . geographers, ac¬ 
cording to M. D’Anville, allow 2 degrees between them. 

^ Candahar, while the Perftan and .Mogul empires were feverally 
undivided; was the. frontier city and fortrefs of Hindooftan towards 
Beffia i and was. efteemed the key of the weftern provinces of the 


u 

dalles, as belonging to ( 


ntly changed maftersi The Ayirt Acbaree, 
» ftveral provinces on the weft of 
it, and which unequivocally belong to Perfia.: but as the limits of 
the empire varied with the prowefs and abilities, of the different 
Emperors, it may. be concluded that Acbar extended them to the 
utpooft., 1 believe there are no doubts entertained concerning th<$ 
ancient name of Candahar ; which is allowed to be the Paropamifm 
Alexandria.; from whence Alexander, directed his march northward, 
into Bmtria and Sogdiana, that is, the modem countries of Balk, Bu-> 
charia, and Samarcand.:. and returned again, to it, previous- to his 
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kingdom of 
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The portion, of (Mvia&fi, the ancient • .< 
the • fame name, ia totally diieren! 

pofcd. Tie hat; plaeed.it in the N W extreme of Cabal :■ ' 

- ter found it in the very heart of that province. Geograph- 
indeed, very bare of particulars through the whole trad -between 
Cafhmer? and Can-dahar : although Mr. Forffer has-contributed. fo 
much towards the improvement of; it. He has fhewn- that- Gail- 
inere ftands nearly a whole degree to the north ...dr the portion 

. 

brandies of the Indus, which before, were either--; -confounded'-to- 
or milhamed. -In particular, we learn from .him, - that -the 



river which pall.es by the city of Cab-iu, is named the Attook 
and joins the Indus in front of the -city of At lock : and although 
the Imalldt river of the two - (for it is not more than joo yards 
wide, though deep.) yet .communicates its name to the other, diming 
a cpttftderahlc ' portion of its, conrie. ■ ■ / $<$$$'■ ^ I ? 

Although this was the part of India., the firl'e known to Euro¬ 
peans, yet at this day, vve know Id's of it, tliau of’ moil other parts : 

nor ought it to excite furprife ; for the -moderns'have ‘vifited- -India, 

■ 

purely on the fcore of maritime trade, until the doWnlal of the 
.Mogul empire, opened the way to the acquifidon of territory ; and 
that in the oppolke corner of the empire. I have availed myieif of 
the laborious relearcbes of the celebrated D-AnvUle, to introduce 
fevera! .places, whole names he has identified on the authority of 
a Turfeiih geographer, whole works I am unacquainted with, 
from M. jul’AnviHes works alfo, I have copied the politico of the 
northern mountains, which feparaie India from the Tartarian pro¬ 
vince?,-as well ag thefi; provinces themfelves j having, as 1 fat'd 
before, extended the map to Samarcand and Gafhgur, in order to 
ihew the relative pofitions of the places ittuated near the common 
frontiers of Perfia, India, and Tartary. Thole who with for more 
particular information, may confult his map of Afia publitbed in 
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as; alfo ; hH 'Ectasmffmens.*, which accompanied-that, and 
the map of India*. ''flife firff fodtidn of which is. particularly curibufev 
ami.apphes , clireiStl'y to tfjis fubjodfe. ■ His Antipuifk Gkograpbtque 
de/U'Indt\ defends .attention likewise : though I CorifedV I cannot 
follow Arrian in his "detail of AlexattderY marches, in the codriitri.es 
bordering on • tbe ; wdb of dhe - Indus, for want of - -fufch unequivocal 
marks, ■ as ate to be 1 feiund; on the ftaft fide- of that fiver, in the 
couries and confluences of the Panjab rivers. However, by the aid 
of the A y in Acbaretv fcvted politicos in the march of Alexander' 
iflay be. afcrflajixd 1 ; as the fecond volume of thatWork, under the 
heads of Cafltmece and Cabul, gives the names, dimenfions, arid re¬ 
lative portions,' of the fubdivifions of thofe countries. I think I 

i iy perceive that Alexander itev< 

as the city of Cabni j and that although his route is gene-hdlp re- 
printed as very-circuitous* and even-trawerfing; the country'from one 
extreme to the other; yeti apprehend, that on the contrary, it was to¬ 
lerably ftraigbl,' from Alexandria (or Ganckbaf) to the Indu'sj hear 
Peiweiaotisv or Pehkely. Let us endeavour to trace his route ge~ 
neiiaUyf.■ v ; -Ao i k * -. . - w t 'vyvyv’V' 
Leaving Alexandria, he came to the river Capbenit ‘fq- which, by 
circnmflances, -ought to be the river that runs under the city -of 
Na-gas and the modern, name of which* M. 13' Anvdlle his' fhiuitf 
to be Cow, in-the Turkifh geographer above fpoken bf. It is an- 
fostanate* that neither Mr. Forfter's journal, ■ nor 'Goh Popham’s 
MS. : give the particulars-- of -any of the rivers on the road -between 
Cabal and. Guidahar: the latter indeed, notes no lets than five 
.dreams that erofs k : but leaves us in uncertainty as to thbir bulk, 
names, and future eburfe. In Alexander’s arrangement of boun¬ 
daries, the river Cophenes was the eaflern limit of the province of 
Paropmifus; of which Alexandria, or Candahar, was regarded as 

* ’This work is. very force, and might be reprinted, with emolument to the pubHihcA 
t "f ile namds of places' in the map, at page ioty, are given according to ancient, as w$il as 
wode^u .acceptation of them. The aaciem names, have a daili under uiem, 
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fpe<fe; and fel.ll 

irtterad between « river, ana 
■ river, Hephd&dn- and fe^rdiecasj; wi 
■feat into the'cbimtiy.cKf -'PauMfatk (acoorditlg to Atri 
according to Strabo 1 ) near 1 the Indus; : where they were' 
for ferrying the army over. This coantryl in name and X 
agrees with the modern Ptbkeiy or Puekiey, lying on the nattlfof 
Attock;■ and Hephefeion-’s ftay there •■muft have• 'been' Vbry ■ cbnfi- 
derahle, previous to-Alexander's arrival •: as' on oceaflbn' of - the re¬ 
volt -Of: the.Brtfeee. of the country,- the -fifcgb of his capital took up 
30 .days, Alexander himfelf, marched from the banks of the 
. Cophpnes agai n ft the Afpii , Pbyrm, an d nations, wliofe 

fituations, and. modern name's, l dm utterly ignorant of; : but con¬ 
clude, that they were inferior divifeons of the modern Cabul, and 
fituatod on the north-cafe.of • Candahar; for; not to mention thfet 
Alexander would hardly p-urfue the feme rodte as Hepheftioh. did, 
'which was to the.eafi ; he afterwards failed : down the /'ream of the 
Indus, to the place where the bridge was built: and every cirbti-rfi- 
feance .fer-ves to prove that has expedition, was- to the NE.- In his 
way to . the Afpii, lie eroded two.' rivers, the Qbo& and Eud/pla; 
and defeating the Afpfens in a pitched • battle; puffed through the 
territories-of, the Gu’teeii and crofied'the river of the fame rfetme, 
with much difficulty; by realim of the depth and fapidit’y of its 
dream, and the nature of its; bottom ; wbibh Was cdtnp 


Ox 


xry feone&'j He was at this rime, on his way to the 
country of the J£mni> or AJfacam; and this k a point, at which 
I IhaJi .paufe, to endeavour* to after tain its pofi-tion, from the nature 
of the citeumftances relating to it. The river Gureus, then, 'ap¬ 
pears to have been, the ttioft confederate one that 'occurred fence 
Alexander pafeed the Cophenes: it was deep, but yet fordable; 
for had his army crofled it in boats, they would either have been 
ignorant .of the nature of its bottom; or knowing it, they could 
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furtsfhe :Afc~' 

y. of" Ohi 3 &mi(.Ghu«neeflv' in. the Ayi-n Mb^mymd joins/the 
s- or Indus., • i%front of the city of Attecda The Gum, there¬ 
fore;, anfwer to the Ghizniaos; and their.river to .that: of Attoek. 
It is vefy diificult- to judge, of the-length of Ah&aitder’s: irr&rch.fcom 
the Copbenes, to the Gufeusj, .but poSbly it might be 70 or 8.0 
,re>admiles,, -.a -wkW r/tkj-.Wty. *>■ ‘■•P ' Vr.otf. •. n r. flluw 

1 he couiiitry o.f Affoeanl, appears to. hordes? o-k /the; .eaft, of the 
Guceus, af>d unfwers to IJJk-kyn a territory fituated' on tk fouth- 
eafo of the city of Cabul %. and between that and Bijofe. 

- 

which we. may conclude to t>0 the territory adjoining to the Affii- 
canij. and here the modern- diftridi of Bijore preleat-.s itielf in a por¬ 
tion. that atifwers. moft unequivocally to that ref Ba'zmi ■„ arid the 
iknilarity of the names is no. kfs foriking. Bijore is a imaU province 
bordering 035 the north- of Pi'hour (or-Peilhore) which is fveoni- 
mous with -Beckram f , and is confined by the rivers Indus and 
Attack, Its dimenfions are-not mote than 50 miles by- 20, fall of 
mountains and wild,$, and inhabited by a lavage and turbulent race. 
Its pofition becomes interefting, as it, contains the famous mountain 
0 £ 4 arms> the taking of, which was one of the moll. brilliant ex¬ 
ploits of Alexander, in theie .parts'. The Ay in Acbaree-gives ho 
intimation of its containing any inch remarkable mountain: but 
deferibes it generally as a very ftroog country, and as having iafo- 
; ndfos, into which the in habitants occailonally retreat. According 
to the above particulars of the fituation of Bijore, and the account 
of Alexander's proceedings after -he left Aor-nue, I conclude that 
this celebrated mountain lies about 55 G. miles northward, or 
N N E, from Piihour ; and 85 from Cabal. Arrian del'cribes its 
bale to be j8 01.20 milesin circuit; of vaft elevation, and ac- 


* Ay in Acbarec Vol. H/p. 195. 
$ Reckoning to Hades to a imk\ 
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cdiible, only by one narrow path., cat on.it in the . rock. On the 
ftirnmit was a great extent, of arable and paftare land, with iprings 
qf water..; i'o that ■ a igarri-fpn of roo.p men might fuh&ft, without 
any •sxftaaiwiS' aid.- We may .fhpp.ofe it to be .femev/ha.t .fimilar to 
Gvtjajjor % or Rotas Giw in Bahar. The Indus, does not pals .near 
Aornh 5 .; ^ecaple the difixict of Sowhad prdfter lies between the 
Ipcius and Kijore, according to the Ayiri Ac ha ree. : ; 

his EcJairciJmcm, and Anti'quitJ 
informs us that the ,,Sje.ur Otter, in hi.s account of the return of 
Nadir. Shah, in 1739, (a works! have never been able to .meet with), 
delyi-ibes.a remarkablemountain, of the name of Rmas, on the call 
of the Attack river, and near the banks, of the S-uvat: and •■.indeed.; 
in the pofition, in which we might ,e>:pe< 5 fc to find .Aommi The 
river SirJat, probably, means that of Sow/Aia a province hordermu, 
as We have fail.I before, on the. wed -of the Indus-: and I ihould fiuft 
pedl that the Indus itlelf is intended by the river Surat. M. D’An- 
ville’s reafoning, to prove that Renas and Aornus ;arc■'meant for the 
fame word, is very curious,: and. 1 beg leave to refer the reader 
to pstge. 17 of the Antiquity de L'hdei, where he will find it in the 
author’s own words. . . .< . cpoAAf:w 

It appears) that Alexander, after the taking of Bazira, and before 
he befieged Aornus (_notwithstanding its proximity to the former) 
proceeded to the Indus, where, he took pofleflion of the • city and 
fortrels of Peueduotis, and feveral fmall towns on, or near, that, 
river : a,nd as Hepheftion and Ferdiceas: intake their appearance here, 
I conclude this to be the city fpoken. of before, as fuitaining a liege 
of 30 days.; which, period might poflibly expire about the time of 
Alexander’s arrivaland the furrcnder might have been a conle- 
quenceofit. 

We have before fuppofed the country of Peucelaotis to be the 
modern Pehkely : and the fortrefs and city in queftion, was oroba- 


* See tlic I nde*! article Gwalior. 
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2s B.ij6re, on ..the' N W - and KfcHdire on the 
it, Sii’i'de (Or Indus) and KIf 1 i'eit|;bd'g-a‘: 
M 'hy'^V- ■' The two eifCUmftahcbsAf 
ling through ' it; and .its bordering'' 


north : its rivers i 
and its din 
the Indus an 


on the diftridl of Attoek 1 (or Attock-Benaris) point; out Its general 
portion very clearly. 1 MrfForfter thews us that the Attock diftrift 
extends i*f oi • 3% nftte to the N-N E Of the city of that name r 


d it diay pof 


i&t : farther Uhrthward s ''though pro"- 


_ not mticfci Heth then we piach'tBe'fetidtefhTtfhit' df Pfeh- 
kely, about 35 miles above the city of Attock, and extend it" to 
tht ; -N.N E, along the fhores of the Indus■; though much m'dre of 
it iies orr the eaif of that river, than on the weft. The Kidiehgon- 
ga being- the cornBiM ioiiiidaty : 6f Pfchlccly and Cafehiffe, proves 
that Pehkfty bar its greatcft extent from N E to S W: and. Mr. 
Forfler, who avoided, the'" Fehkely diftfifft and did not ice the 
Miifhengonga, itVufl: have been to the eaft of it, in life joirrhey from' 
Cafhmcre to Pifhour . A flight infpe&ion ofTKe rrapy at page 102, 
will" convey a clearer idea Of the relative poftttbns of the feVeral pro¬ 
vinces juft mentioned, than any written'"^t-ftifaptidri; find to 'that,' 
I.ihaltbegleat'fc to tefer tfie reiidcTA'’ : '-'' ^ ; " 

If I urideiftand the:matter fight., Alo:Older left the foch for¬ 
me; behind him, as T fh-td before,' - when he proceeded to Pm&ftiotfs, 
to recei volts'fitfiFt&tddr and"afterwards marched back again (thftls, 
or.M W) so in.vftt kite iock ! V taking the city of : £Mb/f/%a y 
which flop it KisTvay, And after the taking of Aonur,' 

he made a lecond expedition into the country of t he A ®ca'rit, ft ill 
tracing back h'iif fteps to the northward. His errand among the 
Affacani. (Illh-kyl) this fecorid time, Was to get .pofftftldh of foirte 
elephants, which were faid to be ferit thither, to prevent their fal-, 
ling into his hands. It was doubtlefs an objed to hind, to lie p>*>- 



arrive, on the eafi fide of the Indus, And although Alexander 
might, from Ms hiperi ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ - 

tacks of tbofe animals,. as every accompliihed^general-in. ever 
has done; yet from an equal degree of knowledge, of; the 
mind, lie might conclude that his foldiers in general, would feel 
them .(elves poJleifed of more confidence, when, in addition -to their 
ordinary means of attack, they, could• alfo. employ that, which ap¬ 
peared the moft formidable in the hands o.i .(heir enemies., :Th© 
elephants were at daft found, in the pastures near the Indus, and 
lent off by. land to,.the grand army j which we may fuppoie to be 
oft. feheir march, towards the bridge. He in the mean time,. poifi- 
bly tired of marching ; or, for the fake, of novelty, wi filing to em¬ 
bark oa the Indus; carded trees to be felled, with which having 
confirudted boats (according to Arrian) he failed down the dream to 
the bridge. Pofilbly he made feme rafts, which might. be • fully, 
equal to his wants ■, but it, is difiicuk to conceive, by thole who 
are acquainted with the nature of conftrudling any kind of boats, 
that he either waited to build them; or that he carried with him 
the requifites for their equipment, on fo hidden an emergency. 

I have before (page 92) fuppofed Attock to be the place where 
Alexander crofled the Indus : and over and above the reafons there 
affigned for it, I will now add another : which is, that after he 
came to the bridge, (winch was compleated before his arrival) he 
made an excurfion by land; into the country adjacent to the we.fi.em 
bank of the Indus, to vie w the city of Nyja (ftippoled. by D'An- 
v-ille. to be Nagaz, the Nagara, or Dyonyfiopolu of Ptoletny) and he 
is then laid to have entered the country, that lay between the two 
rivers. Cophenes and Indus. We have before taken it for granted 
that the Cophenes is the river that runs by Nagaz, and falls into 
the Indus about 30 miles below the city of Attock ; and as the river 
; Indus in front of the city of that name, it is clear 


Attock joins 


that 
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that until fee came oppofite to that city, he could not be between 
the Coplienes and Indus. And if it be laid that the Attack river, 
was the Cophenes, he had all along been between the Cophenes 
and the Indus; and Arrian’s words could have no meaning. Bat 
it is probable on evdty account'that Attack was the eroding place.: 
there the mountainous country from the north-raft terminates, arid 
the plains of the Panjab begin; a circurnftance highly favourable 
to his future plan of penetrating into India} and no lels to to the 
conftm&ion of His bridge $ which was no eafy matter to aeeorriplifb, 
acrofs a river fat wide and fo rapid as the Indus; but Which was 
lefs difficult in a level country than in a mountainous one. The 
bridge was undoubtedly made of boats, as Tamerlane’s was, in 
1398: but Tamerlane crofted at a feafon when the river, was 
(comparatively) low; Alexander, after it was corafiderably fwoln, 
with the periodical rains. 

By Alexander’s fending off Hepheftion from the Cophenes, to 
provide the means of paling the Indus in the country of Peace- 
laoth (Pehkely) it would appear that he had an intention of crofting 
it higher up than he afterwards did: and it was natural enough, 
before he had learnt from Hepheftion that the fituation was in every 
refpeft, unfavourable. 

It is unlikely that Alexander, fo far from viffti'ng Cafhmere, as 
fome have thought, ever had heard any diftinft account of it; 
otherwlfe fome of the writers of his life, would finely have taken 
notice of fo extraordinary a country : nay, I conclude, according 
to my idea of Alexander’s character, that he would certainly have 
viffted it, when he returned to the Hydafpcs, to embark for the 
Indus : and was, in fome degree at leifure; if a man who is efer-- 
nally preparing work for hirrifelf, can be laid to have any. 

As M. D’Anville’s account of Alexander’s progrefs in the Anti- 
quite de L’lnde, fuppofes that the Rebut, or Chel'um (he calls it 
Genave) the wefternmoft of the Panjab rivers, was the Indus of 
Alexander; it is neceffary to obferve, that M. D’Anyille’s--opinion 
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was formed on the fuppofed certainty of that Monarch’s having 
only four rivers between him and the country of the Prafii, when 
lie had eroded the Indus. That learned 'geographer had not the 
true geography of the Panjab before him : and, in fadfc, Alexander 
had all the five rivers of the Panjab to erois, after he arrived an the 
eaft fide of the river, which he fuppofed to be, and was in -reality; 
the Indus. ' vmv. ^ ! ■■'■■■■ - A ■Ci'p-'P-dfi';-.-;,:;- 

I return from this long digreffion concerning Alexander, to the 
account of the modern geography of the trad in queftion. l am 
convinced chat the more our knowledge of the particular geography 
of the countries, on both fides of the upper parts of the Indus, 
increases j the clearer will be our ideas of Alexander’s marches. 
The commentaries of the Emperor Baber,, quoted in the Ayia 
Acbaree, may he a fruitful fource of information-j as they treat 
particularly of the province of Cabul. 




Between Candahar and Mefchid-Sirr, on the fouth coaft of the 
Cafpian fea, Mr. Forller’s route lay in a pretty ftrait line through 
Herat, Terfhilh, and Buflan (Biftam in D’Anvilk) and this cir- 
cumftance is favourable to the defign of ufing his fcale of computed 
farfarigs, through that fpace. He eftimates this meafure roundly 
at 2 colies } or about 4 Britifh miles. His whole number of far- 
langs between Candahar and Mefchid is 280 % and the diftance 
according to M. D’Anville, (the bed; authority I know) is 15 0 of 
longitude, wanting 12', which with the difference of latitude be¬ 
tween 33 0 and 37 0 , gives 772 G. miles. The farfang then, pro- 

* The whole number, fummed up, is 276; but there is an omiHion of the diftance of a ftage 
between Nafirabud and Shaw root; and tills I have allowed 4. 'farfarigs for. 1 
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duces 2,757 G. writes of horizontal diftancO; or allowing for the 
inflexions of the road 3,71, or near 3? Britifh miles; not very wide 
of Mr. Forftefs eftimation: for 2 Hindoo (fanny coffes may be 
taken at 3,8 B. miles. According to this proportion, about 2 id 
farfangs, will make a degree of a great circle. M. D’Anville’s 
fcale of Parafangas in his Euphrates and Tigris, are at the rate of 
254 to 2 degree. With the above fcale, I have compared fome of 
the intermediate places, in M. D’Anville’s map of Alia, and find 
that .Herat, the capital city of Korafan, is too far to the .weft by 
J° 37' of longitude .; and Terlhilh (or Terfliiz) by 15', in refpedfc 
of the Cafpian fea. Thefe pofitions I'have ventured to alter: for it 
is probable that M. D’Anville might not have been poflefled of an 
■itinerary, fo accurate as Mr. Forfter’s. Between Candahar and 
Gimmock, Mr. Forfter eftirnates the bearing, at W and. W by N: 
and the fhort diftance between the latter, and Herat, N. No rea- 
fon is affigned for the fudden change of courfe.. From Herat to 
Buftan, W by N, and the remainder of the way, W, W by N, 
and N W. All thefe bearings are tolerably accurate. 

This gentleman furnifhes us with new ideas refpedting the bear¬ 
ing of the chain of mountains, that is commonly fuppofed to pene¬ 
trate Alia from weft to eaft, under various namesor rather, ho 
brings uS back to the ideas left us by the ancients. It is unques¬ 
tionable, that the Greeks and Romans knew more of the particular 
geography of Perfia, than the modern Europeans do : although the 
parts that are known to us, may he arranged with more geometri¬ 
cal precifion. This chain or ridge, which rifes in Idler Alia, and 
was anciently named Eaunis, and runs eaftward through Armenia; 
and from thence deviating to the S E, fhuts up the fouth coaft of 
the Cafpian fea; was continued by Ptolemy, under the names of 
Cor onus, Saripbi, and Patopamifus : dividing Hyrcania and Tapuri,. 
from Partliia; Margiana from Aria; and Badtria from the province 
of Paropamifus (or, according to modern geography, dividing 
Mazanderan, or Taberiftan, from Comis; Dahiftan from Korafan * 
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and Balk from Seiftan, or Sigiftan) and finally was made to join 
that vaft ridge, which under the name of Indian Caucafus , divided 
India from Badtria j and afterwards took the names of Imam and 
Emodus ; feparating India from Scythia. It is not known to the 
moderns, what courfe this chain takes, after it leaves the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Cafpian fea : or whether it does in reality join the 
Indian Caucafus : hut the probability of it is ftrong, although it is 
not after the manner M. D’AnvilJe fuppofed: for lie gives it an 
E S E direftion from the Cafpian, and makes it pails on the lopth 
of Herat. But had this been the cafe, Mr. Forfter.. muft have 
eroded it in his way from Candahar ; inftead of which, he eroded 
no mountains until he came within 90 miles ot the Cafpian fea ; 
fo that he left the continuation of the Indian Caucafus, if fuch there 
be, on his right j or to the northward; and 1 really believe that 
the ridge does ex id, under the form deferibed by Ptolemy : for the 
rivers eroded by Mr. Forfter, had all a ioutherly courfe; proving 
that the high land lay to the north, although out of light.; there¬ 
fore the connexion between the Cafpian mountains, and the Indian 
Caucafus, mull be by the north of ICorafan. As for the ridge that 
Mr. Forfter eroded near the Cafpian fea, it had a north and Couth 
direction, and anfwers to the mountains Mafdoramus of Ptolemy, 
which (hut up the eaftern fide of Part hi a proper, which lay on the 
S E of the Cafpian. The modern name of this ridge is Kana-boody ; 
and Mr. Forfter remarks that the elevation of it is far greater on 
the weft, than on the eaft: fo that the lands of Koralan, are in 
general, more elevated than thofe towards Ifpahan. The Kana- 
hoody mountains are thofe which M. D'Anville has extended to 
Herat and Cabul; but we find their courfe to be quite different; 
but how far they extend to the fouth or S E is ftill a queftion. 

I confefs it was a matter of furprile to me that there ihould be 
no mountains between the province of Cabul and 1 erlhifh, in the 
route palled by Mr. Forfter: he deferibes nothing but fcattering 
hills, where the maps ufually reprefent lofty chains of mountains. 

Through- 
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Throughout his whole route from Candahar to the Cafpian fea, he 
eroded no dream that was too deep to be forded, although the 
journey lafted from the beginning of Augufl, to the latter end oi 
January. 

I have introduced Alexander’s march after Belius, &c. in order 
to render the map more compleat. We may trace the ancient: 
Papuri, in Taberiftan; JDo.be, in Dahiftan ; Arachojia, in Arok- 
hage ; and Aria , in Herat, or Harat. Cau-cafus, and Paro-pami-- 
fus, the names of ridges of mountains on the N W of India, derive 
part of their'names from Ko and Pahar, words which iignify moun¬ 
tains and hills in the Indian languages. Of Imaus, we have fpoken 
before, in page 96. Probably, the name of the Caucasus of Geor¬ 
gia, had the fame derivation, as that of India. 

I ihall clofe the account of this fmall map, with an obfervation 
or two, refpeding feme geographical mifeonceptions which I have 
obferved to prevail, even among fotne of the learned. I he firft is, 
that the modern Bucharia (or Bocharia) is the fame with the ancient 
Ba&ria. This is fo far from being the cafe, that Bucharia is fitua- 
ted beyond the river anciently called the Oxits, or the modem 
jihon: and is the country anciently named Sogdiana ; from Sogd, 
the valley: that is, the beautiful valley, in which Samarcand 
(anciently Maracanda) is fituated. Badria, or Badritma, on the 
contrary, lay on the fouth of the Oxusand comprehended the pre¬ 
form provinces of Balk and Gaur > and probably part of K.01 a tan. 
Maver-ul-nere, is alfo applied to the country beyond the jihon ; 
and between the lower parts of the courfes of that river, and the 
Sirr, or ancient laxartes Mavel-ul-nere fignifying the country 
beyond the river; or Tranfoxiana. 

The other mifconception refpeds ancient Parthia, Very inaccurate 
ideas prevail concerning the local polition of that country. Thole 
whofe knowledge of it is collected chiefly from its wars withthe Ro¬ 
mans, conceive Parthia to be only the countries bordering on the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris ; as their boundaries, on the extenfion of their cm- 
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pires, met thofe of the Romans. Strabo has either been miftaken in 
this point, or has not fully exprelfed himfelf, where he del'cribes the 
Parthians who defeated CrafTus, as the defendants of thofe Cardu 
chians, who gave fo much trouble to Xenophon, during the cele¬ 
brated retreat of the Greeks. probable, or at lead poffible, 

that the Parthians might have had in their army at that time, feme 
detachments from among thofe hardy mountaineers* as the Car- 
duehi were then numbered among their fubjedts; but the bulk of 
the Parthian army, came from Perfia, their proper country. Who¬ 
ever conftders the (light fobjedfion in which the Carduchians were 
held* even during the vigorous reigns of the fkft PerfiaiA Emperors* 
will not cxpe£l that the Parthians lead many recruits from that 
quarter. The hiftory of the Parthian geography is briefly this : 
Parthia proper, was a fmall province, very near to the fouth-eaft 
extreme of the Cafpian fea * which territory, after the divifion of 
Alexander’s empire, fell to the (hare of the Seleucidae, Kings of 
Syria, and of■ the eaft, about 300 years before our sera. About 50 
years after, Parthia rebelled* and together with Hyrcania, and 
other adjoining provinces, became an independant date, under 
Arlaces. As the empire of the Seleucid® grew weaker, the Par¬ 
thians extended their country we Award * and the fine province of 
Media (now Irak-Ajami) fell to them ; and within a century after 
the foundation of their (late, it had lwallowed up all the countries 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, Badria included: and tins pro¬ 
vince had thrown off the yoke of the Seleucid®, long before Parthia. 
The Parthian conquefts in Armenia, about 70 years before Cbrift, 
brought them acquainted with the Romans * whofe conquefts met 
theirs, both in that country and in Syria. The Parthians, together 
with their conquefts, had advanced their capital weftwards * and had 
tftabiifhed it on the Tigris at Seleucia, or rather Ctefiphon (near 
the prefent Bagdad) before their wars with the Romans commenced. 
The particulars of their firft wars with the Roman people, which 
continued about 65 years, are too well known to be repeated, here, 
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had this been a proper place for it; fuch as the expeditions of 
Pornpey, and Anthony ; and the defeat of Crafius. On occalion 
of this la ft event, the Parthians extended their conquefts further 
weftward, but were afterwards compelled to retire ; and they gene¬ 
rally loft ground in Armenia and Mefopotamia, during the time of 
the Roman Emperors. Trajan penetrated to their capital; and 
fatisfied his curiofity by embarking on the Indian fea. The mode¬ 
ration of Adrian reftored the ancient boundary of the Euphrates. 
In A. D. 245, Perils, or Perfta proper, which had hitherto ranked 
, as a province of Parthia, gained the afcendency; and under Artax- 
erxes, put an end to the dynafty of the Arfacidae, and reftored the 
ancient name of Periia to the empire; after that of Parthia had 
exifted about 480 years. So that, in fadt, the Parthian empire, 
coaftdered generally, was the Perfian, under another name. 
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SECTION IV. 

The TraB fituated between the Kistnah River ^ and the 
Countries t raver Jed by the Courfes oj the Ganges and 
Indus, and their principal Branches : that is to fay , 
the middle Parts of India, 

T HIS very extenfive trad' is bounded on the nortb-eaft by 
the foubahs of Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, and Agra ; on 
the N W by the courfe of the river Puddar; on the eaft and wed 
by the fea• and on the fouth by the river Kiftttah or Krifhnah ; 
and comprehends in general the foubahs of Guzerat, Malwa, Berar, 
Oriffa, Candeifh, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad) Vifiapour (or Beja- 
pour) and Golconda. It is about 800 Britifh miles in length from 
N W to S E; and 600 wide : and has in and about it, many points 
that are determined either by coeleftial obfervations; or inferred 
from fuch points, by the help of furveys or good charts. 

The fundamental points on which the conftruftion and fcale of 
this part depend, are as follows : 

On the north and north-eaft, Agra, as determined by obferva¬ 
tions and furvey (page 48); and Calpy, Chatterpour, Rewah, 
Burwah, and Balafore, inferred from mealured lines drawn from 
other places of obfervation. On the eaft, Cattack, as determined 
by Col. Pearfe, (page 11). On the fouth, Mafulipatam, as deter¬ 
mined by Col. Pearfe, and Capt. Ritchie (page 12). 'On the weft, 
Bombay, by the obfervations of the Hon. Mr. Howe (page 31) and 

Surat, 
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Surat, Cambay, and Diu Point, inferred from charts and furveys 
(page 33). And in the interior parts, Narwah, Sirong, Bopaul, 
Huflingabad, Burhanpour, Poonah, Amedabad, by Mr. Smith's 
oblervations, and General Goddard’s march: Nagpour, Rut tun- 
pour, and Gurrah, by Mr. Ewart’s obfervations and furveys: and 
Aurangabad, Hydrabad, Sumbulpour, Agimere, and Areg (near 
Vitiapour) by mifcellaneous materials. I fliall proceed firft, to give 
the autho/itics by which thefe primary jlatians or points, were de¬ 
termined ; and afterwards fhew how the intermediate parts were 
filled up, in.detail. The conftrudtion of the fea coafts, on' both 
fides of this trad, has been already difeuffed, in fedtion I: and I 
{hall begin my account of the conftrudtion of the.inland parts, with 
Mr. Smith’s and General Goddard’s lines acrofs the continent, from 
Calpy to Bombay, and Surat. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith fet out from Calpy with Cot. Upton in 
1776, on an embaffy to the Mahratta Court at Poonah; and fell 
into the great road from Delhi and Agra to the Deccan, at the city 
of Narwah which is fituated on the river Sindeh, near the entrance 
of a famous pafs, that leads through the chain of mountains, that di¬ 
vide Malwa from Agra. From Narwah, he proceeded to Sirong, a 
city of Malwa, fubjedl to Madadjee Sindia: and from thence to 
Burhanpour, the capital of Candeifh; and at one period, of the 
Deccan alfo: It is yet a flourilhing city; and is htuated in the 
midlt of a delightful country. In his way to this place from Si¬ 
rong, he eroded the famous river Nerbuddah ■, formerly the reputed 
boundary of the Deccan, to the north. From Burhanpour, he 
went to Poonah, the capital of the weftern Mahratta empire,. crof¬ 
ting the heads-of the Godavery and Beemah rivers in his way : and. 
from Poonah to Bombay. During all this route,, he took obferva¬ 
tions of latitude and longitude, as often as opportunity offered-; 
which was not unfrequently: and with thefe, together with the 
intermediate bearings of the road, he conftrudjted a map, which is 
.no lefs valuable on the fcore of its general accuracy, and extenlivc 
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information; than ciirious> by the novelty of-its .fubje£t : h We had 
then for the firft time, a geographical line, cn which we could 
depend, drawn aero Is the Continent of India, through the principal 
points between Agra and Popnah; and which, by eftabliuiing fo 
many inferefting pOfitions, has enabled us to correct feverai routes, 
which, without it, would have remained very indeterminate. Nar- 
wah, for inftance, corrects the bearing and diftance of the road 
between it, and Agra j Sirong, the road to Ougeift, and Mundu; 
and Burhanpour, the pofition of Aurangabad ; and the bearing of 
the roads to Surat, Hydrabad, and Nagpour. 

General Goddard’s celebrated march from Calpy to Surat, touches 
oil the route of Mr. Smith, at Calpy, Sirong, Bopatil, Hurdah, 
and Burhanpour : and the map of it, which remained in the Gene¬ 
ral’s poffetfion at the time of his death, was faid to be drawn from 
the materials furnifhed by the field engineers; who meal’ured the 
diftances, and took the bearings of the road, the whole way. On 
a comparifoh of the difference of longitude lliewn by this map, 
with that refulting from Mr., Smith’s obfervations, the difference 
was 6 ' 3 $"; the ineafured line giving fo much more than the 
obfervations. 


General Goddard’s map gave the miles of Wetting, 5 
between Calpy and Sirong 109b or difference > 
of longitude j 

And from Sirong to Burhanpour 96 -' , miles of weft- J 
ing» or difference of longitude } 

Whole difference between Calpy and Burhanpour 


And, Mr. Smith’s longitude of Calpy is 
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And in the interval between Calpy and Sirong, about 2 degrees, 
. the mealuretnent exceeded the difference of longitude by obierva- 
tion 4 minutes; fo that the meafured line exceeded the diftance by 
obfervation, proportionally through each interval. 

Now it remains to be obferved, that Calpy, on the fouth bank 
of the Jumna river, the laft point in the furvey, that way, and the 
firft in Mr. Smith’s route; Hands in my map, in lat. 26° */ 
and in Ion. 8o° 4''; while Mr. Smith reckons it in 8o°. Again, 
on the wed fide of India, I have taken Bombay at 72 0 40 7 (fee 
page 31) and Mr. Smith places it in 72 0 .45': fo that, in fa<ft, he 
is 4'' to the weft of my account at Calpy; and 5' to the eaft of it 
at Bombay : his whole difference of longitude between Calpy and 
Bombay, being of lefs than what I have taken it at. And again, 
it has been obferved that Mr. Smith reckons 6 7 3 5" lefs between 
Calpy and Burhanpour, than Goddard’s meafured route gives. It 
is certain that obfervations of longitude, taken in the ordinary way, 
cannot be expedted to correct fmall errors in diftance, fo well as 
meafured lines; and therefore it is no impeachment of the general 
utility of Mr, Smith’s obfervations, that I have ventured to deviate 
from them, in fixing the pofitions of fome places in the road 
acrofs the continent. 

Narwah, or Narwha, is the firft point that I fhall notice in Mr. 
Smith’s, map, from Calpy. He places this city and fortrefs in lat. 
25°4o / ; Ion. 78° 17 7 ; his difference of longitude from Calpy, 
being i ° 43k Mr. Cameron, who furveyed the roads and country 
between Etayah and Sirong, reckons i° 3 7 difference of latitude, 
and 57 miles of welling, or i° 4 difference of longitude from. . 
Etayah to Narwah. Now, Etayah being by the furvey in 26° 43' 
40" lat.; and 79 0 i7 7 lon.; tire latitude of Sirong comes out per¬ 
fectly right, but the longitude is 4 to the weft of Mr. Smith’s 
account; or 78° i3 7 , I cannot, however, determine with what 
degree of exadtnefs, this furvey was made; and I have placed 
Narwah in 79 0 17%. 
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Sirong (Called alfo Seronge) by Mr. Smith’s obfervations, is in 
Ion. 78 3 4'; and as General Goddard’s map makes it 2° of longitude 
weft from Calpy (which is in 8o° 4' by the above account) they 
both agree in this point, although they differ in the quantity of 
welling between the two meridians of Calpy and Sirong : for Mr. 
Smith’s difference of longitude is only i° 56' •» and the meafured 
line exceeds it hy 4 minutes. The latitude of Sirong is 24 0 4' 40". 
It is proper to obferve, that General Goddard’s route crofted Mr. 
Smith's about 6 miles to the S E of the latter place ; but the fur- 
vey was clofed to it. 

Between Calpy and Sirong, General Goddard’s route paffed 
through Chatterpour, a city in the weftern. quarter of Bundelcund 
(or Bundela). This place was formerly viftted, and its pofition 
determined by rnenfuration, from Rewah; by Capt. Carter. He 
placed it in lat. 24 0 58' 30" j Ion. 79 0 56" yo”, General God¬ 
dard’s route reprelents it as being half a minute in latitude more 
to the north, that is in 24 0 59'; and 3" 30" more weftcrly .in. refpedt 
of Calpy. As it was fixed by a meafured line drawn weftward from 
Rewah, its longitude ought to be better determined by it, than by 
a meridional line drawn from Calpy; and accordingly, I have not 
altered its pofition. 

Bopaltol is the next place where the roads meet,* Mr. Smith’s 
longitude of it is 77° 48 ', and lat. 23 0 13'' 30"'. General Goddard’s 
map gives 32 G. miles, or 35' 15" of longitude, from Sirong; 
making Bopal in 77 0 28' 45"". I have placed it in 77“ 28' Ion. 
and 2 3 0 14' latitude. It appears unaccountable that there ftiould be 
no lefs than 19' difference, between Goddard’s account and. Mr. 
Smith’s, in the longitude of Bopaul. I copied the longitude, as it 
Hands above; from Mr. Smith’s map. 

Hurdah, on the fouth of the Nerbuddah river, is the next point 
of junction of the two routes. This, Mr. Smith places in 77° 21' 
r $"> sna by Goddard’s line, it comes out ri 30" more to the weft; 
or 77 19' 45". It will be recollected, that as General Goddard 
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at fetting out, was 4' to the eaftward of Mr. Smith’s account (at 
Calpy) Hurdah will be 5' 30" on the whole, more to the weft- 
ward, than Mr. Smith’s difference of longitude from Calpy, would 


give. 


Between Bopal and Hurdah, General Goddard’s route makes a 
large elbow, or angle, to the fouth-eaft, to Huflingabad Gaut, on 
the fouth bank of the Nerbuddah river; and on the frontiers of 
Nagpour, the eaftern divifion of the Mahratta empire : thus efta- 
blifhing a nioft ulefnl primary point or llation, in a quarter where 
it was the mof wanted. Huflingabad is placed in lat. 2a 0 42' 30'", 
ion, 77 0 54 and about 140 G, miles to the N W of Nagpour 
city. 

. The two routes run often into, and acrofs each other, between 
Hurdah and Burhanpour. The latter, as is laid before, is by Mr. 
Smith’s obfervation, in Ion. 76° 22'; and in lat. 21 0 i 9': and by 
Goddard’s meafurement, which gives 3 0 44' 35 from Calpy, in 
Ion. 76° 1 ()' 25"; which, rejeding the feconds, is the longitude 
I have adopted for it; not altogether on the evidence of the mea- 
fured diftances themfelves, but becaufe they agree with the whole 
difference of longitude arifing from the obfervations adopted in the 
map, between Calpy and Bombay, (fee page 130}. 

Burhanpour is a very fine city, and was one of the ear Heft con- 
quefts made in the Deccan. In Acbar’s divifion of the empire, it 
ranks as the capital city of the foubah of Candeifh. It is novy in the 
hands of the Poonah, or weftern Marattas, About .20 miles to the 
N E of it, is a very ftrong fortrefs named Afeer or Afeergur. 

The final reparation of the two routes, is at Burhanpour, from 
whence Goddard went weftward to Sui-at; and Smith, fouth-weft-. 
ward, to Poonah. The meafure of the road to Surat gives 3 0 
30'' 43" difference of longitude; which taken from 76° 1 g', leaves 
72 0 48" 1 5" for the longitude of Surat; which I have adopted. 
This fubjedt has been already difeuffed, in the firft fedtion (page 
32) where it is obferved, that the different authorities between 
6 Bombay 
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Bombay and. Surat, gave 1 o' difference of longitude between, 
them.? by which (as Bombay is taken at 72° 40') Surat would 

be in <- 

If Mr. Smith’s observations at. Burhanpour was a -1 
doptecljyaB & «'»' then ft would be in - J 

If his longitude of Bombay, 7 z a 45', then 

'If Mr,' Howe’s. • ! : - 72 40, with an allow-"} 

a^ice of 8' 45" Ipftead of 1 o' difference of Ion... j 

The laft point in Mr. Smith's route, is Poonah, and the longitude 
given for that, is 74* .5 or i° 15'daft of Bombay. Btit as I have 
taken Bombay at 72 0 40', Poonah, to 'preferve its proportional 
diflance, fhould be in 73 0 55'? which I have accordingly placed 
it in ; .d) that it ftands in refpeft of Burhanpour only 2 minutes far¬ 
ther to the weftward, than Mr. Smith places it. Its latitude is 
(8° 3 oh Between Burhanpour and Poonah, Mr. Smith’s map 
effablifhes fotfte ufeful points, from which other routes may be laid 
off ? fnch as Nufierabad, Chandor, Unkei-Teriki, Bahbelgong, 
and Nimderrab Gaut. 

Poonah is the Capital of the weftern Mahratta empire, and is fitu- 
ated about 30 miles on the call of the Gauts j too road miles from 
Bombay; and about 75 from the neareft fea coaft. It is meanly 
built, and not large? and lies quite open and defencclefs. Poo- 
rocnder, a fortrefs on a mountain, about iff miles to tile E S E of 
Poonah. is the place of refuge in'dale of invafion: there the ar¬ 
chives of government are depofited ? and there I believe the prin¬ 
cipal officers ufually reffde. Whenever an invalion has happened, 
the Mahrattas never thought Poonah a place worthymf : ddfence ■^■ 
ahd : •hiav'fc accordingly deftroyed it with their oWii hands. ' In a ftate 
that can conveniently fexift without a great capital, no ddftbtr but 
that great advantages are gained? iii war, by a releafe from ffith an 
incumbrance. An overgrown capital, full of rich inhabitants, and 
a kind of general depofitory of wealth, however pleafattt'it may be, 
as it refpeits polifhed fociety, and the elegancies of life ? yet from 
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the greatncls of its extent, and other circumfhmces, incapable of 
defence; mud be conftdered as a great political evil in a date; 
it is like a fortrefs that expofes its weakeft part to the enemy, and. 
points his attacks: and to purfue the allegory, there may be fome 
danger of the garrifon’s facrificing the filtered of the empire at large, 
in. order to preferve their own property, in the hour of a (fault. 
The Scythians, who were not chained to the foil, could never bo 
conquered : and thofe who have no large capitals, Hand in the 
next degree of fecurity; all other circumfhnces taken into the cafe. 
If the queflicr be con fide red, as it concerns morals, the objections 
are yet Itronger : for the larger the capital, the greater will be the 
proportion of the population that is corrupted. 

Amedabgd, the capital of Guzerat, was the extreme point of 
General Goddard’s marches to the northward, in the province of 
Guzerat. In the fird lcCtion, a comparifon was made between the 
fcale and bearing of the map of General Goddard’s marches in 
Guzerat, and thofe of the furveys taken between Surat and the 
Myhie river; and it was found to agree fo well, that the line be¬ 
tween Brodera and Amedabad might be very fafely adopted. The 
bearing was N 36° W, and the didance 53,2 G. miles ; giving for 
the pofition of Amedabad, 22 0 58' 30" lat.; and 72“ 37' Ion.; or 
3’ wed of Bombay. By M. Thevenot’s account, the latitude is 
23" and feme odd minutes : and 23 0 by the Ayin Acbaree. 

Amedabad is a very confiderable city, and fucceeded Mahmoo- 
dabad, as capital of Guzerat. It is one of the bed fortified cities 
of Hindooftan; and made a good defence when taken by General 
Goddard in 1780. On. the peace of 1783, it was redored to its 
former podeflbrs, the Poonah Mahrattas. Travellers have dwelt' 
much on the beauty, and convenient fituation of this city, which 
is in a level country and on the banks of a final! navigable river, 1 
named Sabermatty; and which, together with other confluent 
dreams, falls into the head of the gulf of Cambay, near to the city 
of that name, Cambay, is indeed, the port of Amedabad, and is 
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‘diftjmt from it: about 56 road miles. It is a large city, and appears 
to be the Gamanes of Ptolemy ; although the gulf, which is now 
denominated from Cambay, had then its name from Barygaza, or 
the modern Baroach. . 

. Aurungabad is a point of considerable importance to the con- 
ftruCtion of the weftem part of the traflt in queftion ; and although 
We-' have: neither its latitude, longitude, nor diftance accurately 
medfumi from any one pointyet the fort of coincidence tbit arifes 
between a namber of edimated routes, from 6 different places, in 
oppoiite directions, round it, imprefs a certain conviction of its 
being placed nearly in its true petition. It will be neceffary to par¬ 
ticularize the principal of thefe routes. One of them regulates 
alf© the pofitions of Ilydrabad, Beder, and Mahur 5 and is that 
of M. Bully from Mafulipatam. The copy from whence I have 
collected my ideas on the fubjeCt, is that included in the late Mr. 
Montrefor’s map of the fouthern part of India. As his map goes 
no farther weft than Aurungabad, we may conclude that lie has 
not altered the original bearing and diftance, with a view to recon¬ 
cile its. fituation to any other place to the north or weft. 

Mafulipatam is already placed in the map, in lat. 16 0 8' 30' , Ion. 
81" 12', on the authorities of Col. Pearfe and Capt. Ritchie (fee 
page 1.2).. This is a city and port of trade, near the month of the 
Knftna river y and appears to be fituated within the diitriCf named 
Mefolia , by Ptolemy. Between this place and Bezoara (or Buz- 
wara) a fort on the- north fide of the Kiftna river, M. Bully’s route 
allows only 36 G. miles ; but as. there is. exifting a map of Major 
Stevens’s, which fixes the fakl diftance at 40,3 G. males, I have 
adopted it.5 and allowed M. Bully’s authorities to commence only 
at that point. Bezoara, fa placed, is in lat. 16 0 33''; and .Ion. 
8o° 39k Then from Bezoara to Aurungabad, the bearing is given 
at W 35° 1 o'N, 323 G. miles; producing 3 0 6' difference of lati¬ 
tude ; and 264 of wefting; or difference of longitude (in lat. i8°) 
4 0 38'. This, would place Aurungabad in lat. 19 0 39', Ion. 76° r. 
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Bufly’s (or rather Montrefor’s) whole diftance from Mafulipatam 
to Aurangabad, was 359. 

Let us 1 now examine what data we have to check this long line 
of M. Eufiy’s, from the fide of Surat, Poonah, and Burhanpour.. 
The politic*! of Surat has been juft accounted for: and Noopour, 
a city on the road from Surat to Burhanpour, is by Goddaids route 
59 ' of longitude to the call of Surat; or in Ion. 73 0 47 if- And 
from this place to Aurungabtfd, Tavernier reckons toy coflea.5 
which, at. 42 to a degree, is , 50 G. miles of . horizontal difiance. 
Now, Nooppor, Aururigabad, and Bezoara, lie as nearly as pohible, 
in a right line, whofe extreme length, is 475 G. miles. 'I averr. 
men’s 150, added to Buflys 323, make up 473; or the whole 
lpace, within 2 miles. But from the nature ol a march of an army 
in a warm climate, great part of which, is often made m the night, 
it muft . neceftarily require corredtion i in the bearing at leaft, and 
probably in the diftance too. Nor can the toy caffes of 1 avemier, 
be expedted' to be even fo correct as the march : it is therefore a matter 
of furprtfe that only fo finall a difference ihould have arifen. It 
ihould be remembered that 4,3 miles were added to M. Bully 3 
original diftance, between Mafulipatam and Bezoara j lo that the 
whole original error was 6,3ft if we do not refer a fhare of it to 
Tavernier's eftimated diftance. It is proved in another wftance-by 
Major Gardner, ill Peach’s mitrch from Ellore towards Warangok, 
that M. Bully’s geographer has given too little diftance. This is pro¬ 
bably an error of the compiler, not of the furveyor; it being an 
error of a different kind from what might have been expeded in 
the ordinary way of mealuring diftances with a perambuiator . 

The' latitude of Aurangabad is inferred from its diftance fron> 
Burhanpour given by Golam Mohamed f at 66 coifes; and as the 


tat long diftances my be accurately meafured by a perambulator, I 
thardurintr the Bengal furvey, I meafured a meridian line ol 3 degrees, with a perambulator, 
*3 feSfc « ape! minutely with the pbfervations of latitude. However, ft owance was 
3e for the irregularities of the ground, whenever they Vccured. The country mdeed, wa 
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hearing h pot far from meridional, we- may ftate the difference of 
latitude at i° 34/.; which taken from zt° \ g\ the latitude of Bar- 
hanpour, leaves 1.9° 45'', for that of Aurangabad A Now, 3Vf. 
Bully’s line, gives only 19 0 39'* which is 6' too far fouthwardly, 
by this account. If t9®. 45' be adopted, fome further addition 
nnrft be made to the line of diftance from Bezoara , but it is too 
trifling a matter to require difeuftion. In effed, the longitude of 
Aurungafyid by thefe data, will be 76° 2' 30"'; lat 19 0 45'. 

Two more. Sine?; of diftance are given, from Nimderrah Gaut and 
Bahbeigong * two points in Mr. Smith’s route, on the weft and 
S W of Aurungabad, Nimderrah is in lat, 19 0 12' 4^, ' Ion. 74® 
54 / 39" '• a bd Bahbeigong in lat* 20° 45", Ion. 74 0 5 1" 30", M. 
Anquetil du Perron furnifhes thefe diftances. That from Nimderrah 
to Aurungabad, he reckons .32 coflesj and that from Bahbeigong 
34 s . Now, as the diftance between Poonah and Nimderrah, is 
known, it furnilhes a leak for the reft of his route. Pie makes 
this diftance 344 codes,; but it is clear that He reckoned by fome 
other ftandard than the common cofs (poffibly he reckons leagues 
and,codes the lame, as we .{hall have occafion to remark in his route 
ffojm Qoa to Pqonah) for the diftance being 69,7 G. miles of hori¬ 
zontal diftance between Poonah and Nimderrah, it ftiould father be 
481 -cofles, than 34*. However, taking his /diftance for a jfcale, 
whatever the denomination may be, the diftance between Nimder¬ 
rah rind Aurungabad, will be 64,7 G. miles 1 and that from Bah¬ 
beigong, 70,2.. And the medium of thefe accounts give alto* 
jif 2/30" for the longitude of Aurungabad. ■ > 

There is yet another line of diftance to Aurungabad, add that is 
from Nagpour $ whole pofition is afeertained with precifion. Two 
accounts of .the- eftimated diftance between them, coHe&M by'Lieu ti 
Ewart, are, 16 2, and 165 cofles: the medium of which, 1634, at 

* M, D’Anville reckons the fame difference of latitude between the two places, but he hits* 
placed both of them too far north by 24 minutes j following I apprehend, the latitude of Bur- 
.hanpour, given in the Ayin Acbaree. 

42 cofles 


42 cofles to a degree, is 233 G. miles of horizontal- diftance. This 
would plaCe Aurungabad, admitting its latitude to be 19 0 45', in 
75 ° 53 ' 3° or 9' to the weft of the other accounts. The refult of 
the fhort, diilances, are doubtlefs to be preferred to that of the long 
ones ; and I infert this lift only to Ihew the extremes of the differ¬ 
ent accounts. 

Laftly, if the diftances from the 4 neareft points arc taken ; that 
is from Noopour 150 G. miles; Burhanpour 93 ; Nimderrah 64,7; 
and Bahbelgong 70,2: the medium of the iriterfeaiohs of thefe, 
will be in jat. 19 0 44', Ion. 76°., ■ ; 

Although I have taken the latitude at 1 g° 45; as the diftahce 
from Burhanpour is fo nearly meridional: yet the interfeftions of 
the other diftances, point to its being in a lower latitude, by 4 or 5 
minutes : in which cafe, its pofition would alfo be fomewhat more 
wefterly. ; * ■' W, 

Upon the whole, I Have-placed Auwuigabad in hit. T9 0 454 loin 
76,° 2 / 30" j and by vvhat has been faid, it cannot be rntich out of 
its h ue place : but as it is a point of great importance in the geo¬ 
graphy of this part of India, it required particular difettftion ; being 
the cen tre of Several roads ; and the bearing of that long line,.between 
it and Hydrabad, Beder, Calberga, 1 See. depending oil it. 

Aurangabad is but a modem city; owing its rile from a final! ■ 
town, to the capital of the province of Dowlatabad, to Aurung- 
zebc ; from whom alfo, it bad its name* After the Deccan became 
a province, of the Mogul • empire, • it .was reckoned the provincial; 
capital ; and continued to be fo, after the Nizams became indepen¬ 
dant of Delhi; and until the encroachments of the Pbonah Mah- 
rattas, of late years, made it an uncomfortable reftdettce to the 
Nizam. When the Deccan was firft invaded by the Patan Empe¬ 
rors of Delhi, Deogire was the capital of the province of Ddwla- 
tahad, and was fituated near 1 the fortrefs of the fame name; .which 
is built on a mountain about 4 or 5 coftes to the N W of .Aurun¬ 
gabad; and is deemed impregnable by the people of the country. 
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The EfBpei'or Mahomed, in fche 14-th century, Made air attempt 
to efbibHlb th'e capital of his Etnpire, at Deogire; and to that end 
alrnOft ruined Delhi, in order to drive the inhabitants to his new 
capital, about 750 miles from their ancient habitations. This 
fchehie, however, did not fucceed: and was if pofiible the more 
abiurd, as at that time, but a fmall progrefs had been made towards 
the conqueft of the Deccan. 

Thfe pagodas of Elora are in the neighbourhood of Dowfetabad, 
moll: of which are cut out of the natural rock. M. Thevenot, who 
particularly defcribes them, lays, that for two leagues together, 
nothing 1 is to be feed but pagodas, in which there are fomethou- 
fands of -figure's. He does not, however, greatly commend the 
fculpture of them: and, I apprehend, they are of early Hindoo 
origin. We mult remember that Deogire, which Hood in this 
neighbourhood, was the greateil and richeft principality in the 
Deccan ; and that the fame of its riches, incited Alla to attack it, 
in 1293: and tbefe elaborate monuments of fuperltition, were pro¬ 
bably the offspring of that abundant Wealth, under a government, 
purely Hindoo. 

M. Bully’s line inclndes within it, the pofitions of Hydrabad, 
Golconda and Beder. When the line is corrected as above, to 
Aurangabad, 1 Hydrabad will be found in lat. ij° 24' ; which I 
conceive to be too far to the northward, confidering its reputed 
diftance from Nagpour and Cuddapah. M- D’Anville too (in his 
Eclairciffemens) lays that the latitude of Hydrabad is 17 0 12'. 
How he came by his information, 1 know not ; but I believe it to 
be nearly right: and this is the parallel it is generally placed in. 
A third circumftance tending to confirm this opinion, is, that the 
map of Col. Peach’s march from Ellore to Warangole (in 1767) 
in which the diftances were meafured, and the angles of polition 
taken by Major Gardner, places the latter only 37 G. miles from 
the portion in which Hydrabad Hands by M, Buffy’s line. It can 
hardly he deemed an impeachment of the general truth of a line 

of 
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of 360 G. miles, meafured after an army, that a pofi.tion, in or near 
that line, ihould be 10 or .12 miles out of the luppofed line of 
direction. It is conformable to my idea of the diftances of Nag- 
pour, Cuddapah, and Warangole, that Hydrabad ihould be in 17° 
1 2, rather than in 17° 24 ; and I have accordingly followed M. 
D’Anviilegiving the lines between it and Aurangabad on the one 
fide, and Condapilly on the other, a new direction accordingly. 

Although by proportioning M. Buffy’s march from. Bezoara, 
Hydrabad -is - placed in 78° 5.1' longitude j or only 1140. miles 
from Bezoara, yet tire different reports of the diflance between thefe, 
places, is much greater than the construction aljovys. For 114 
miles will produce only 874 codes, according to the proportion of 
46 to a degree (which is the refillt of the calculation made on the 
road between Aurangabad and Mafulipatam, page 4) whereas, one 
account from General Jofeph Smith, dates the number of cofies at 
98 i and another from a native at 103. Again, Col, Upton reck¬ 
oned 118 a- colics between Hydrabad and Ellore, which the con- 
flrudtion allows to be only 138 G. miles 3 or 1054 coffes according 
to the lame proportion of 46 to a degree. So that I have either 
miffaken the longitude of Hydrabad, which is improbable, all cir- 
cumllances confidered ; or the cofs is even fmaller than I have fup~ 
pofed. Ox, the road leading through a hilly and woody country, 
is more crooked than ordinary, ’■ : and the journals remark its being 
very woody, and thinly inhabited, between Condapilly and Hydra- 
bad- Until we have the latitude and longitude of Hydrabad, or 
fome place very near it, we cannot be fatisfied with its prefeftt pofi¬ 
tion j for M. Bully’s line is too long, to be exaCt, without the aids 
of latitude to check it. The reputed diftance between it and Nag- 
pour, 16.9 coffes, agrees perfectly with its corrected parallel of 
*7" iff. 

* General Smith’s proportion of eolith to a degree Is 51* j Co!. Upton.’?, 5 2 *• ; and the 
map by the native 5 5. 
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Hydrabad or Bagnagur, is the prcfent capital of the Nizams of 
the Deccan ; who fince the dilmemberment of their empire* have 
left Aurangabad, the ancient capital ; which is not only in. a corner 
of their dominions, but in that corner which lies near their heredi¬ 
tary enemy, the Poonah Mahrattas; and which is alfo the lead; 
defenfible. About 5 or 6 miles to the W N W of Hydrabad, and 
joined to it by a wall of communication, is the celebrated, fortrefs 
of.Goleonda * occupying the fummit of a hill of a conical form, and 
deemed impregnable. When Aurungzebe conquered the kingdom of 
Golconda, in 16-87, this fortrefs was taken pofisfilon of by treachery,. 

The next primary point ov fiaiion, axtd one of the mod; important,, 
as being the fartheit removed from any other given point, in. the 
whole conftruCtion, is Nagpour; the capital of the ealtern divifion 
of the Mahratta empire, and nearly in the centre of India. This 
lad confideration, and the number of roads bluing from it to the 
circumjacent cities, moil of which roads had their. defiances given 
by computation only, made the determination of this point a grand 
thftderatum in Indian geography. Mr. Haftings therefore, with 
that regard to ufeful fcience and improvements of every kind, which 
has ever diftinguifhed his character, directed a furvey to be made of 
the roads leading to it from the weftern frontier of Bahar; and alfo 
from the fide of Allahabad. This was executed in 1782 and 1783,, 
by Lieut. Ewart, under the direction of Col. Call, the Surveyor 
General. The refillt of this expedition was perfectly iatisfaCtory. 
He began his meafured line at Chittra or Chetra in Bahar, placed 
in 85 of longitude, and in lat. 24° 12b in my map of Bengal and 
Bahar; and his difference of longitude from thence to Nagpour, in 
lat. 2i° 8' 30", was 5 0 16' weft: by which Nagpour would be in 
79 0 44'. And from Nagpour back to Benares, in Ion. 83°.J j'* in 
the fame map, he made 3 0 2 5' 10", difference of longitude, eait; 

The termination, conda, or bond* fignifies fortrefs., and often occurs in the fouth part of 
India; as cotta, arid cote, which have the fame fignihcation, do in the north. Gur ii ivfed in 
the fame fenfe occafionalty in every part, 

which 
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i placed Nagpour in 1cm. 79" 47" 50% or f[ 5.0" only, 
cnt from the other account; and this I fufped to arife partly,from 
the error of his needle. If we dole the account hack a^ain to 


Cliitfcra, the place he fet out from, he made only 4 minutes differ 
ence, in the diftance out and home: and the road difoinec, wafe 
hoo B. miles from Chittra to Nagpour, only. 

Taking the medium of the two accounts, the longitude of: Nag- 
pour will be 79 0 45' 55", or 79° 46'. The obfervations for deter¬ 
mining the longitude at this place, by Lieut. Ewart,, do not accord 
with the above account, by a confidcrable number of minutes: 
therefore I haVe not inferted them here, in expedatiop that they 
may be compared with correfpooding ones, taken at places whofe 
lunations are already afeertained. 

As Mr. Ewart’s route to Nagpour, was by way of Burwsh, $u$~ 
goojah, and Ruttunpour: and from thence to Banares, by. Gurry* 
the capital of Mundella, he afeertained the portions of thofe places, 
fatisfaftorily; and by that means added to the number of primary 
Nations. The latitudes were conftatitly taken, in order to eorre< 3 : 
the route, in detail/ Nor did his work end here : for-his enquN 
riei; at Nagpour, furnilh a number of efiimated or computed routes 
fooin that capital to Burhanpour, Ellichpour, Aurungabad, Neer-i 
mul, Malnir, Chanda* &c. that is, in every direction, except the 
S E; whence we may infer the ftate of that trad to. be wild, un~ 
.cultivated, and little frequented. And it appears by his intelli¬ 
gence, that the way to Cattack is unfafe in any diredion farther 
fouth than Sumhulpour. 

Nagpour, the capital of Moodajee -Boonflah, the chief of the 
callei 11 Mahcatfa date, is a city of modern date; and though very 
ejdenhve and populous, is meanly built, and is open and defence- 
lefsj lave only by a fmaU citadel, and that of little drengtk The city 
is faid, by Golam Mohamed, to be twice as large as Patna • but 
Mr. Ewart s account makes it but of a moderate jize, Moodajee’s 
principal fortrefe, the depofitory of his treafures and valuables, is 
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Gyatgur, called alfo Gawilfe, fituated on a deep mountain, about 
103 G. miles to the W by N of Nagpour. Each of the native 
Princes in India, has a depofitary of this kind, and commonly at 
a difiance from his place of refidence: the unfettled flate of the 
country making it neceflary. The country round Nagpour is fer¬ 
tile and well cultivated, interfperfed with hills of a moderate height: 
but the general appearance of the country at large, and particularly 
between Nagpour and Bahar, is that of a foreft, thinly fet with 
villages and towns. It Is the weftern and northern parts of Moo- 
dajee’s country, that produce the larged: part of his revenue ; to¬ 
gether with the Chout, or proportion of the revenues of Ellichpour, 
&c. held by the Nizam. 

Euttunpour is a city lying in the road from Bahar to Nagpour, 
and is the capital, and refidence of Bambajee, who holds the govern¬ 
ment of the eaftern part of the Nagpour territories, tinder his bro¬ 
ther Moodagee. This place, alfo, has its pofition fixed very ac¬ 
curately by Mr. Ewart, in lat. zz° 16k Ion. 82° 36k This is a 
■primary jlation of great ufe, as it regulates all the positions between 
Cuttack and Gurry-Mundella; between Bahar and Nagpour. As 
its corrected pofition differs only 3 miles from the former eft i mated 
one, colleded from Col. Catnac’s obfervations and enquiries ; it 
ferves as an additional proof, how much may be efFeded by a care¬ 
ful examination and. regifler of the edimated didances on the roads; 
and this mode of improving the geography of India, may be-adopted, 
when all others fail. An intelligent perfon fhould be employed in 
collecting fuch fort of information, as Mr. Ewart colleded at Nag¬ 
pour ; from the principal cities in the lead: known parts of Hin- 
dooflan; at the fame time determining the pofition of fuch cities, 
by code dial obfervations; by which means a number of fixed points 
would be edablifhed, from whence the computed didances might 
at once be laid off, and correded. More could be done in this way 
in a ihort time, towards completing the geography, than mod 

people 
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£imere, Ajmere, or Azmere, is th primary point on which the 
geography of the N W part of the trad, in queftion, reftsj and is 
determined by. the eftimated diftanc^s from Agra and Burhanpour. 
An itme OT kept by John. Steel, .reckons i«9. cofles between Agra 
and Agimere; and Tavernipr, wiio left Agimere to the north, in. 
hif way from Amedabad, reckoned 100 co&s from Bander fen dry fo 
Agra j and Banderfendry being 14. from Agiqiere, by Steel’s account,, 
we may t|ke T14 for the whole diftance, from Agra to Agimere. 
A map of Mjalwa and its neighbourhood, communicated by iVJr. 
Benfley, places, Agimere 180 G. miles to the weft of Gwalior j and 
appther map communicated by Mr. Haftings, gives the feme dis¬ 
tance. By the, coniJruSion, founded on Mr. Stud’s 119 codes 
from, Agra, and which produce 372 4 -Q- miles, Agimere is found 
to, be <h«t ot the dillnace from Owaltor, m the above 
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The parallel of Agimere is determined by Sir Thomas Roc's com¬ 
putation of tile diltance from Burhanpour to Agimere, through. 
M ( mdu,and Cheitore; and that is 222 colTes, or 3 l8<|. miles.: 
and the iuterfeftion of tl,e two diliances from Burhanpour and Agra, 
happens in lat. 26° 3S ', !?■>• 7 , 5 ° This is the ppfitipn of Agi¬ 
mere in the map : no great accuracy, however, with refpe® to its 
parallel,, can be experted, tyliere the authority is nothing more 
than a tingle line of ditlaiice, and that a very long one. The Ayin 
Acb^ee is totally ftknt concerning, its latitude and longitude. Cqi. 

■ Kimunicated by Mr. Haftings, places it in 
the parallel I have affigned. to it ; and allows it to be diftant frpnr 
Byrhanpour, 307 G, miles, and 192J from Am, on what autho¬ 
rity, • I knownqt. Theyenot gives its latitude at 2.6fr'. 

Agimexe was the capital of , the foubaji of th§ fame name, in 


Acbar’s clivifiorr of the empire, and ( is probably the Gagqpqtra of 
Ptolemy. It is built at the foot of a very high mountain; on the 

IJ top 


miles by the road, from Agra, and yet the famous Emperor Ac 



df daughters; but after this , pilgrimage, he had three foes added to 
it. . Jehanguire, his fon and fucceflbr, occadonally kept his Court 
here - and this occaftoned the vifits of Sir Thomas Roe to this 
place; as Well as to Cheitore, and Mundu, which lay in his way to 
it, from Surat. 

Gtagein can hardly be regarded as a primary Ration, as it effe&s 
the poll lion of one place only; that is, Mundu. Col. Camae a 
tables place it 50 Codes from Bopaltol, a point in Smith’s and 
Goddard’s routes ; and 89 from Pawangur, which is 14 codes to the 
E N E of Brodera, in Guzerat. A Ferfian book of routes, obligingly 
■ communicated' by Capt. Kirkpatrick, 'gives 108 codes' between 
Gugein and Bfodera; or 5 more than Camac’s account.' This, 
together with fome other routes from the .Perfian book, was traaf- 
lated for me, by Mr. David Anderfon, whofe fervices bn, the ■me¬ 
morable occafion of negociating the Mahratta peace, in 1782 and 
17B3, claim the united . acknowledgments of Great' Britain, and 
Hindooftan. If we take the diftance m the map, between Bopal 
and Brodera, through Ougein (which occafions a conflderable bend 
in the line) it will be found to be 251 G. miles: and the compu¬ 
tation of codes being .158, the proportion will be about 38 to a 

dec! for Maiwa, in page 5, 



Having 

wedwurd, by this fcalej the parallel of On gem is then obtained 
its reputed didance from Mundu : concerning whofe podtioh, we 
have only the following information 


m 


Sir Thomas Roe palled it' irl his way from B urban pour to Chei¬ 
tore and Agiriter'c, in 1615'; and reckoned it 66 codes from the 
former, or 94! G. miles'. For the direction of this line oGdifthnce* 
which appears to be about N by W, we have nothing more ■ than 
c the 
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from Bopal and B-rodera.' I) Anville -gives, the bearing line 
i©f Mundu from Ougein, at S-S.W,- r diftance 314 G. miles .; and a 
MS. map of Got. Muffs has: it S 4 W 36. I have made the bear* 
ing 'S.-hy W, and the dlftance 36 miles; whence- the refult will be, 
that-Mundu is' in lat. a 2 0 -jp'. Ion. 75° 47 * Col.- Muir’s map 
places it in 23 0 18', and M. DAimlle’s in 23° 1 o' ; but this is 
owing to . talcing Burhanpour at too high a latitude, by 30 


The 50 coflfes, or 86 G. miles, being laid off .from Bopal, wcft- 
.; and 36 miles northward from Mundu,. give the polition -of 
dn in lat. 23 0 z 6 ', lom 75° 56', 'Idle Ayin Acbftrec takes no 
notice either of the latitudes or longitudes of Ougei-n or Mundu; 
although fuch ancient and famous cities. Col. Muir's map -has the 
latitude of Ougei-n at 23° 56', or 30' to the northward of the 
adu-med polition of it, in the map. And IV An ville places it in. 

The cities of Ougein and Mundu are both of great antiquity. 
The former appears evidently both as to name and polition, .in 
Ptolemy, under'the name of Oizt'mK ' When the Ay-in Acbarec was 
written, about -200 years ago, Mundu, (or Mundoo) was the capi¬ 
tal of Mal wa, and is dsfbribed as a prodigious city, of 12 codes, 
or 22. miles in circuit-j and containing many monuments of .ancient 
magnificence; but when it was vifited by Sir Thomas Roe, in 
1615, it was then fallen touch to-decay. It occupied the top of n 
very- large and high mountain : few cities were ever placed in a < 
bolder fituation.. 

Ougein is the prefent capita! of Madajce Sindia; "ho, wit a 
Tuckajee Holkar, poflefles the principal part of Malwa. Holkar s 
capital is at Indore or Endore, a modern city, which Is laid to lie 
about 15 codes from Ougein, wed-wards. This is a part ot Hin- 
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dooftan, concerning which, we are but flightly' informed f and 
Sindia wilhed to keep us in ignorance : for it is laid, he expreiled a 
difapprobation of the brigade from Guzerat, taking ilk route through 
Ougein, in its way to the Bengal provinces: fo that the detach¬ 
ment returned, nearly by the fame road as it went, as far as 


Sirong. 


Having now difc tiffed the manner of eftahlilhing the primary 
ftaiionsy or thole principal points, on which the general eonffradtion 
of the geography of the traft under confi deration, depends ; I flutll 
proceed to give the detail of the manner, in Which the intermediate 
i paces were filled up: but fo great a variety of matter offers, that 
I hardly know where to begin ; nor is it a point of much confe- 
quence : however, to preferve as much regularity as th<5 fubjedt is 
capable of, I {hall begin on the wdfferh fide, near Bombay ; then 
go round by the north, and eaff; and fihifli iff the fouth. 

The road from Bombay to Poonah is taken from a MS. map, 
made during the unfortunate campaign of iyyS-g : collated with 
Mr, Smith ami General Goddard’s." And ail the particulars' on 
the welt of the Gauts, between Bombay and Surat, are alfo taken 
from General Goddard's map. 

i he road from Poonah to Nufiergur (or Nufferatpour) and round 
to Soangur, was defcribed by Meffidurs Farmer ahd Stewart, during 
the time they remained as hoffages in the Mahratta camp ; and the 
particulars were obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Farnier. 
Plis map a.tcertains the fituations of Catierbarry and CoetidaBarry 
Gauts; and, in particular, that of the city of Amednagur, once 
the capita] of the fbubah of the fame name; but now better known 
By that of Dowlatabad. This city, which was the refidence of the 
Emperor Aurengzsebe, during his conquefl of the Deccan and Car¬ 
natic, has generally been placed 50 miles to the 1 foitth-fafP of its 
true polltion. 

I he load from Nimderrah Gaut to Aurangisbad,' amd” '’back' to 
Bahbelgong, and thence by Chnndor and Safer-Mbuler, to Nod- 
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pour if is from M. Anqiieisil du Pcrrem. Chan dor occurs in Mr, 
Smith's; route } as well as ’Uhkei-Tenkb which we .meet with in 
Tavernier, and helps us to join the routes together.. • 

The .fouth-eaft part of Guzerat isTrpttv a llirvey taken by order 
of the Bombay' Government, collated • with General •Goddard's 
marches; and'eftdblnhes among other points, that of Brodsra, a 
principal fortrefs and town, in the north-eah part of the trad; lying 
between the rivers Tapty and Myhie; through which the great 
road leads froth Surat to Gugein. Brodera Mes ;>in lat. 22° xy 3o':’. 
Ion. 73 0 j 1T The Ay in Acbaree reports that there was. an avenue 
of mango trees, extending the whole way from Brodera to the city 
of Puttan ; which may be 130 miles. The road to Amedabad, is 
entirely from General Goddard ; and the country round about it. 
as. well.as the peninfula of Gozerat, owe their prdent appearance, 
to a MS. map of Governor Hornby’s, communicated by Mr. Dal- 
rymple. This map contains much new matter: and the Ayin 
Acbaree affifts .in diicriminating the valuable parts of it. Tn it is 
found the fite of Mahmoodabad; in its turn, the eapitabof Guzerat, 
apd- founded by. Sultan. Mahmood in the .11 th century. The Ayin 
Acbaree deferibes the walls of it, as including a vaft extent of 
ground .} andipeaks of it rather as an.-exifting city, than as a place 
in ruins. This was,in the latter part ,of the t6th century. Junta- 
gur or Chunagur, a city and fortrefs in the,heart of the peninfula, 
and a. lubjedt of Ferifhta’s biilory, is likewise found in this map..: 
but •N’ehlwarrah, one of . the ancient capitals of Guzerat, and alio the 
fubjebt of • the. Tame bribery, 1 .cahn.pT trace.out; bv name, either ,in 
this 1 map, or in the •Ayin Acbarpe. 1 iind however, ip the latter, 
ibme notices refpefting a large city in ruins; and vyhoie. situation • 
.agrees with my ideas- of that of NehlWa.rah. It is in the peninfula, 
at the foot, of the mountains of Sironj ; and. the port of ,Gogq was 
dependent on it : whence 1 conclude by the lights afforded by hif- 
tory, and by its latitude, given by Nalir-Uddin -and ldegbeg> at. 
,.22.0 that it lies about 30 road miles N W of Gogo. 

Manv 
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•Many other pofiridris are pointed out, Or illuftraiedy by thls mapj 
virhidh, l am informed, is die production of a native ©f Gunserat. 
After this account of its author, one might have refted fatisfifed with 
its containing a great; variety of particulars, although not arranged 
in geographical order : but it is remarkable, that it gives the form 
of Guzerat with more accuracy, than raoft of the European maps 
can be alt. hi* 1 Tv. ; 'V r-v. v ,A ;■ ■ ■■ cA, t 4 Avp'T r :■ 

It does not however, clear up the ambiguity that has ldng exited, 
concerning' the lower part of the. courfe of the Puddar river: nor 
am I yet informed whether that river discharges itfelf into the head 
of the gulf of Cutch, by one channel .; or whether it forms feveral 
channels, ‘ and difeharges itfelf through the many openings that 
prefent themfelve% between the head of the gulf of Cutch, and the 
Indus. One thing only, we are certain of by-means of this map; 
and that is, that one large river (or branch of a •river) falls into the 
head of the gulf of Cutch ; and that it appears to be the tame river 
that has its fource in the S W part of Agimere, and which is named 
by Europeans, the Puddar. The river that opens into the head of 
the gulf of Cutch, is named in the MS. map, Butiafs $, taking its 
courfe by Sirowy, Pal han pour, and Radunpour (or Radimpotxr), 
The Ayin Acbaree does not enumerate among the rivers of Guzerat, 
•or Agimere, either the Puddar, or Butiafs. It is more extraordi¬ 
nary that the Puddar Ihould not be taken notice of, as the Ayin 
Acbaree delcribes an extenfive trad of low fenny land, on the weft 
of Amedabad, and which was periodically overflowed by the mouth 
of a river; when that very river is what we name the Puddar. It 
,is certain that the name occurs only in D’Anville. Tavernier takes 
no notice of it, in his route from Amedabad tb Agra, although he 
muft have croiied it. Poflibly the word Puddar, may be no more 
than an appellative ; or may be the lame as buddar, or budda , in 
Soane-budda and Ner-budda: and the proper name of the river, 
Butiafs, might have been omitted. 
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the font. of its revenue, in the Ayin Acburee, we are led to ; ccntedbr ii 
as* of very- great impbrt,ince, in. the opinions of the Moduli, ■ dwrat 
.thsJf®■'greatnfclf fiftisitfjdill; its vicinity,- had its Ihore in 
railing, the vHl«e of the 'natural prodfufH of it, among which, cot¬ 
ton is the flapio article. Being a frontier province, -as it relp«§s 
the acpei'S by itea, tJu^erat oofiitaii-is a greater mixture of races, and 
a greater variety of religions, -.-than- any -other- province. £he Ayitt 
Aebaree %s, “'Proto the liberality of Bis Majef%'s (Aebarl) 
Ovdlipofitioi'i, eviiry-feJf cxcrci'fes' ks partienkr mode ■ of worihtp, 
moSdtauonA What a. happy <.h;v- • 
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i» the- >i:i th century ; whefe principal delight was the deftraction of: 
Hindoo• temples MThe- famous pagoda oi huronatuy 'which w-a'ts 
(Ipfeoycd'hy Mahmood, flood. within the- pe'aftifdta,- of which we 
have .hdsos lp®a^og V and-its .particular f'.tc is pointed out bycir- 
ctStpi(fa'fic,e$, in tho .Ayin Acbaree, and bcfhhfa. hor the.■ 1 dilutee■ 
Putt&m on the, ica Ibore, is alfb called Puffcai Sumnaftt. • 
And the . Mfesy ?*, it was fituated upon the llidre of the ocean. Arid 
,;ds .time to be feen in the diftricis of • 
w(.piu,)--under, the do-minion 'of the idolaters-• of ^itfiope. i. htfe- 

pkiMy refidS'.td BUv, in. the hands of the "Pottogaefe?- - - aftd die 
town of jPuitan is- about jo miles on the H W of Dm ; add'Oft the 
%k ftwiro. • V* ■■;" ' • 

^Although the : gtdfe' of Caanbaf And ■ penetrate- to deeply* 

. 

.opyi-gatidn .ftferr they oeoalion luch high ana rapid- tides, and ah2 

banks,' that lew- places $rt mdre danger- 
om. The Bore, which means tire flood tide rufhihg iiv foddCnly, 
and forming's body of water, ^ etevoted' niSnjsfftset. abbye^the com- 
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mors far face of the fea ; and of courfe levelling every obftacle that 
oppofes it$ rages here with great violence : covering m an inftunt 
the land banks, which before appeared dry and firm. I have ac¬ 
counted for the terror with which Alexander’s followers were Itruck, 
at the mouth of the Indus, from this dreadful phenomenon,. (See 
the Introduction). , a 

Capt, Jofeph Price, had the misfortune to be carried up to the 
head of the gulf of Gutch, by pirates, who captured his, fliip, , after 
a mod: gallant and obftinate defence, of two days j hat was after¬ 
wards treated with great refpeft and tendernefs, and permitted to 
depart by land, for Bombay. He accordingly t raver lid tjie Ifthmus, 
toGogOj and reports that the country in that, track, is generally 
flat; having only a few eminences, and thofe fortified. The foil 
is dry and iandy, as is common to Guzeraf: in general; for, as the 
author of the Ay in Acbaree lays, the rain there, does not occafion 
mud. This may be inferred from the nick-name of Gbcrdabad, or 
dull-town, bellowed on Amedabad, by Shah Jehan. , 'r 1 », itv; '.; 

The road from Amedabad to Agimere, by , Meerta, js chiefly 
from a map ■ conftrudted by Col. Call, and communicated by Mr. 
Mailings. To this I have added Tavernier’s particulars of the road, 
as he travelled this way from Amedabad to Agra,. I know not from 
whence Col. Call had his particulars, but they appear to be per¬ 
fectly new. Tavernier’s- diftance is enormous, according to the 
fcale of the cofs; but it is to be coniidered, that the road is very 
circuitous, and no lei's mountainous ;■ fo that no rule can well be 
applied, for reducing the road -diftance, to a ftraight line. 

The politi ons of Agimere, Jaepour, and Ougein, have been al¬ 
ready difeufled, as well as the places, fituated in the line of Mr, Smith’s 
route. The fpace included between thefe points, and which is 
chiefly fituated in the foubah of Agimere, has undergone a very 
confiderable improvement in its geography, fince the publication 
of my laft map; by the contributions of Mr. Hallings, Mr. 
Benlley, and CoL Popham. I know not who the authors of the 
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feVeral maps in qudUon Were; they have, however, my acknow¬ 
ledgments : for the afllftatvce J have received from them*, and I 
grieve to reflect, that fome-of the perfcnages who l-'urnifhed the 
naoft iotereiiing matter towards the improvement cf this work, have 
'not'lived- to be witneiles of the fuccefs of their labours-. 'i he t ract 
.in queflion, includes among others, the provinces of Cheitorc and 
Oudipour, fubjedt to the Rana or chief Prince among the Rajpoots , 
and the antiquity of whole hoitffe maybe gathered, by the name 
llbanM ..appearing in Ptolemy, nearly in its proper polilior., as a 
province. The province of Aginnere in general has ever been the 
country of Rajpoots ; that is, the warrior tribe among the Hin¬ 
doos, and which are noticed in Arrian, and Diodorus: and Chci- 
tore or Oudipour (which I confider as ■ fynonimous) is, I believe, 
reckoned the firft among the Rajpoot ftates. The whole con lilts 
generally of high mountains divided by narrow vallies ; or of plains, 
environed by mountains, accefiible only by narrow pafles and de¬ 
files: in effeCt, oiie of the ltrongeft countries in the world; yet 
having a fufficient extent of arable land : of dimenlions equal to the 
•fupport of a numerous population ; and blefled with a mild climate; 
being between the 24th and 28th degrees of latitude: in fliort, a 
country likely to remain for ever in the hands of its prelent pollef- 
fors; and to prove the afylum of the Hindoo religion and cuftoms, 
Natwithftanding the attacks that have been made on it, by the 
Gaznavide, Pattan, and Mognl Emperors, it has never been more 
than nominal lv reduced. Some of their fort relief with which 
the country abounds, were indeed taken ; but this skikits ok in- 
jDefkmden t n ations, do not reside in fortresses ; nor arc 
they to Be conquered with them. Accordingly; every war made 
on thole people, even by Aurungzebe, ended in a compromife, or 
defeat, on the fide of the afiailants. 

Cheitore was the capital of the Rana in the days of his greatnefs. 
It was a fortrefs and city of great extent, fituated on a mountain ; 
but has been in ruins fmee the time of Aurungzebe in 1681 : and 
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had once before experienced a lif.ce fate from the hands of Acbar, in 
1567. The pofnion of this place is inferred from the account of 
Thomas Roe, who made it 105 caffes from Mundu, and 51 
from Agimere. From this I have been led to place it in lat, 
2 5° 2 3 > Ion. 74 0 56'. The different MS. maps, give its poiition 
more to the weflj and indeed, one of them, fo far as to throw it 
near the great road from Amedabad to Meerta. The cauffe of this, 
is a miftake. in the difference of longitude between Agra and Ou«e- 
rat, which Iras been reckoned too much in thefe MSS,. Cheitore, 
placed as above, is only about. 181 G. miles on the weft .of Nar- 
wah : Mr. Haftings’s MS. map, gives this diftance at- 19.6 j Col. 
Fopham’s at 195 3 Gol. Muir’s at 193 } and a map of. Malwa 23,1., 
All but. the laft, affign it the fame parallel as Narwah : while my 
conftrucfcion places it 1.9 minutes more fouthwardly : the map of 
Majwa, alone places it i8 / foutb of Nanvah. M r. Haftings’s copy 
agrees with the conllrcuftion, in making it bear about S S W from 
Agimere; but fhortens the ( diftance about 6. colfes. 

Rantampour, a very celebrated fortrefs in the Indian hiftories, is 
fituated in the eaftern quarter of Agimere, and has its portion from 
the iarpe MSS,: aiid in the S E quarter of the fame loubah, many 
other noted Ibrtrefles and refidencies. of Rajahs, are extracted from 
the lame. MSS. j at lifted by Col. Comae’s tables of routes : fuch as 
Ivovta, Roopdi, Gand-har, I hora, Suifopour, Sandri, Mandelgur, 
6cc. And in Marwar, or the north divifion of Agimere, Nagore, 
Bicaneei, watenvvana, Didwanah, Samber, &c. &c. The upper 
pait of tin: comics of the Chumbul, Sinde, and Sepra rivers, appear 
now, for the firft time, in fome fort of detail, though it mult he 
long, eer the geography of parts fb remote from pur eftablifhments 
and influence, can be in any degree correbt : and the reader will 
pardon his being reminded, that the geography we are treating of, 
includes .an extent equal to one half of Europe. 

i he Ay in Acbaree has furnifhed fome new ideas refpebtjng the 
divifion of the foubah of Agimere. It confifted at that time of 

5 4 three 
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. diviilons,!-Marwar, Meywar, and Hadowty (or Na- 
gore); ahd thefe contained 7 drears or fubdivilions, Agimere, Chie- 
tore, Ran tampon r, Joudypour, Sirowy, Nagore, and Beykaneer 
(or Bicaneer), Mar-war, as including the drear arid fortrefs of 
Agimere, has grown almoft fvnonimous with Agimere, in common 
acceptation. The detent of this province As given by the lame 
book, is 1 m codes, or about 320 B. miles, fromeaftto weft: ; and 
150 coifes, or 2S5 R. miles, from N to S : and its extent on the 
map, jufifties this account. Such is the province of the Rajpoots : 
the grain cultivated there is chiefly of the dry kind ; and from the 
indulgence granted to this tribe throughout India, namely, that of 
feeding on goat’s fldh, we may infer, that the cuftom originated 
in this mountainous country. The taxes amounted (in the time of 
Acbar) to no more than a feventh, or eighth, of the produce of the 
harveft. ;: ' ■ Jto vAfe • i| : 1 c-tpAuA ;■ ; ' ■ - " 

We come next to the Gohud and Narwah provinces, between 
the Chumbul and Sinde rivers. Much of this tradt was described 
by Mr. Cameron, in a map communicated by the late Col. Camac: 
but even a province equal to one of the largeft Englifh counties, is 
16 ft in fuch a map, as the one under conflderation. Beyond this, 
on the eaft and fouth-eaft, to the BetWah river, is lifted up chiefly 
with Col. Oamac’s information. Between that river, and the Ner- 
budda, the Perfian book of routes (fee page 146) furnilhes the 
road between Cal linger and : Bilfah, and. becomes interefting by its 
leading through Sagur (the Sageda, of Ptolemy) a capital fortrefs 
and town, fituated on a branch of the Cane river, about 55 G. 
miles to the eaftward of Bilfah. This route Was alfo tranflated by 
Mr. Anderfort. It gives only 78 coifes between Pannah (or Parnah) 
the famous diamond mine of Bundelcund, and fuppofed to be the 
Partqfj'a of Ptolemy) which, I Ihould apprehend, was a miftake; 
as the diftance on a ftraight line, is 165 G. miles. Sagur, however, 
being ftated at 26 codes from Bilfah, a known point, does not allow 
of being far mifplaced, by an error in the feale. 
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Bilfah 


Bilfah is placed by a route of Cbl. Camac’s, leading from Slrorig 
to Bopal; and being confined by thefe* points'on two Tides, and by 
■the routes of Goddard and Smith, on the others; it cannot be far 
out of its place. Bilfah, which is alhioft in the heart of India, 
affords tobacco of the molt delicate kind, throughout that whole 
region j and which is diftributed accordingly *. 

Chanderee, and other places along the courfe of the Betwah, are 
either from Col. Camac’s routes, or Col. Muir’s map. Chanderee 
is a very ancient city, and within the province of Malwa. The 
Ayin Acharee lays, “ there are 14,000 done hoiifes in it.” It is 
now, like rnoft of the ancient cities of Hindooftan, fallen into de¬ 
cay ; but is dill the refidence of a,principal Rajah. The routes in the 
central parts of Malwa, are from Col. Muir’s map : T 1 India, is from 
Tavernier, fuppofmg it was meant by Audi. It is aftoniflnng how 
he could fo far miftake the coule of the Nerbudda at that. city,, as 
teffiippofe it ran into tire Ganges. Ayy. . . d -T AffyC 

A Hindoo map of Bundela or Bundelcund, including generally 
the tragt between the Betwah and Soane rivers, and from the 
Ganges to the Nerbudda; was obligingly communicated by Mr. 
Bougbton Roufcv who alio Iran Gated the names in it, from the 
Perfian, This map points out feveral places that I had not heard 
of before, and adifts in fixing, many others of which I had been 
partially informed. 

The country between Mirzapbur and the heads of the-Soane and 
Nerbudda, was explored by Major William Bruce,, who fo emi¬ 
nently diftingitilhed himlelf at the efcalade of Gwalior in 1780 

■ During 

* A difference of opinion fee ms to have arifen among the learned, whether tobacco came 
originally from Alta or America. It was poffibly indigenous to btfth continents. It is umver- 
fatly chflcminated over Hindooftan, and China: and appears to have been in. ufe fo long, in the 
former, that it is npt regarded as a new plant, it is there named Tambct^patra ; that .is the 
copper,, or copper coloured, leaf. 

t The circumftances attending this capture are fo very curious, that I cannot help inserting 
them here, though confelFedly out of place. They arc extruded from the printed account of 
Gwalior, which accompanies a beautiful engraved view of that fortrefs, published in 1784. 

“ The fort refs of Gwalior Hands on a vail rock of about 4 miles in length, but narrow, and 
of uoe<p.pl breadth; and nearly flat at the top. The iides are fo deep as to appear a 1 rnoft. 

perpeu- 
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During his expedition, lie. verified a fail: which ,had been long 
doubted, though ftrenwQiifly infified on by the natives; (viz.) that 
the Soane and Nerbudda.rivers had their common ihurce from, a 
pond, or lake, oil the fbuthern confines o,f the; Allahabad province. 
Jhefe rivers do literally flow from the fame lake ; making, con- 

perpeyidipjar'in every part; for where it wits not naturally fo, it hast been fearpetf iwayj: and 
the height frditi tfe plain bfllbW,' is from 206'tb^cD ffel Tliifc rampart .colTocms to the edge 
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the precipice all round, and the only entree to it, i.> by fteps running up the fide of the 
;JC) defended on the fide next the country’by a Wall arid ba'ftbns, find 'briber-guarded by 7 
ftpncj gateways at certain djj&ances .from, each other. TJ.\e p**® " AtU: 1 * ; * u ' rif 

rclervoirs of w?ter, wells., and cultivated land; fo that 


.\re.a. within is full p£ noble buildings, 

. I I 

At tlie N.W, foot of the mountain, is'the town,, pretty larges and well huik^ xUp Jiou&^o.M 
of ftqne. To have hefieged this place, would have been vain j for nothing but a fui Vh i - o or 
Mockrufe cc/ftld have- cstmpi' it. 

A tribe,,.of banditti from the dUlri&o.Jf Gohhd had beep accuilomed to rob aboti:. t.ii*v, U)\vn, 
and ’«ince"& the dead of night"H^d’ climbett up 1 the rod-V and!'got into the fort. I'hid i Vtolf. 
gence-.they, had .coiam-uhicatt'd to, the Rap, who pen thought of.ay;:iiing;lumfelf of ,h> but 
’ was fearfiil of uiKlertaki.rio an enterprise of*fuch moment with his own tr 

At length, he informed Colonel Popham of it, who/eat a, parry oCthf robbers to conduct 1 
feme of own foies,to the fpot. 'They. accordingly climbed up in the nir'ft, and found that 
the guarcb gencmliy went to deep after their rounds. Topham now ordered ladders va be 
made, but with fb much fecrefy,- that until the night of the furprize, a few Ql hears only knew 
it. On the -id of Ahguft; i:-8o, in the evening, a party was ordered to bc iu read m A* tnjm irch 
under copnand of Major Bruce ; and Popham put hinhelf at the head of 2 I-vh;u hotw. widen 
were immeinately to ihllow the Arming parry, To prevent ns much as- polliblc,' any node in 
approaching; ,<n\ afeending the rock, a kind' of ilioe.s pi woollen cloth were made tor tne fepoys, 
and iiufFed°witli cotton . At 11 o' dock, the v)hoie detachment marched• from the camp at 
Re/ponr, 8 Ynijfs from Gwalior, through unfrequented paths, and., tidied it a little; before day- 
break. Juft as Bruce arrived,'at the fck>t of ..the rode, lie tliiv the lights which accohinanied the 
robitds, moving along the rampart, and heard the cent! riels' cough .(the movie of iigad-fying th.ic 
AU U *w 4 l 9 in an lii^iau camp, or garrijo.n) which might have damped ti.ys tptnt ox many tup, 
bin fervecl only to ifiTpirc u him with more confidence 5 as the 'moment for--aCtion, that i.s the 
interval betsve^n the pailing oi the rounds., was now aicert&ined. Aecprdipgly^ when tne lights 
‘ were vone, the wboden ladders'were placed againft the rock, and one at the robbers ildt 
mown:e.d, and returned with an account that the guard was retired to ileep. f *ievt^nant‘Ca¬ 
meron, the engineer, next mounted, and tied a rope ladder to 'the battlements oi the \yrd l ; 



being difcpverstL and fquatted .down under the parapet; - but. before a rpiforcempt arrived, 
three Of the pdrty had fo little' redolle&iori as to fire on’ feme of the garriiba who happened to 
be lying a deep near them. This had nearly ruined the whole.plan: the ganifo.n were,. of 
couric alarmed, and ran in great numbers towards the place ; but ignorant of the ftrength of 
the atlaikmts, (as the men fired on had been killed outright) ihey differed themfelvas to be 
jftopped by the warm fire kept up by the fmall party of grenadiers, until Colonel Popham him- 
felf with a coahderabie reinforcement came to their aid. The gar-rifon then retreated to the 
iaxicr buildings, and discharged f i lew rockets,, but doom afterwards retreated precipititely 
through the gate; while the principal Officers, thus deferred, a Gambled together in one houfe, 
and hung out a white flag. Popham lent an Officer to give them aImrances^ot quarter and 
protection; and thus, in the. /pace of two hours, this important and aftomfhing fort refs was 
completely in our poffeftion.. We had only 20 men wounded, and none killed. On the itde 
of the enemy, Bapogee,. the Mahratta governor was killed, and molt of the principal Oiiicers- 
vim wounded,’’ 

jointly 
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jointly with the Ganges, an iiland of the fouthem part of Hindoo- 
itan : and flowing in oppofite directions 15001nil.es. The cowrie 
oi the Nerbudda river is aicertained, only in certain points where 
it happens to be crofted .by any of the great roads here defcribed ; 
excepting only in the neighbourhood of Broach. All the interme¬ 
diate parts are drawn from report. It .is, reprefen ted to be as wide 
•at: HuflmgabatJ Gaut, as the Jumna is at Calpy: but fordable in 
moil places, during the dry feafon. 

We learn from Mr. Ewart that the Soane is .named Soane-hudda, 
by the people who live near the upper part of its courfe; as its 
idler nver is named Ner-budda. The upper part of die courfe of 
•die ,Soane is drawn in the fame manner as -the Nerbudda is deferibed 
to be; and the fortrefs of Bandoo-gur, near it, is from the infor¬ 
mation of Mr. Ewart. 

The data for the portions of Nagpour and Ruttunpour, are 
already given in page .142 and 1 44, in the difcuffion of the primary 
Nations. Many roads lead from each of thefe places but two only 
were raeafured : one from Chittra in Bahar, through Ruttunpour, 
10 JSu gP ou O the other from Nagpour, through Gurrah, to Rewah 
and Mirzapour, on the Ganges. The firft, by determining feveral 
points, fuch as Surgoojah, Dongong, Kyragur, &c. enabled me 
to corred- loine oi Col. Camac’s eftiimted routes; and the latter, 
betides giving the pofition of Gurrah, the capital of Gurry-Mun- 
della ; a!lifted in fettling Mundella, and Deogur. The eftimated 
routes from Nagpour, were to Ellichpour, Burhanpour, Narnalla, 
Gawile (or Gyalgur) Aurangabad, Jaffierabad, Mahur, Notchen- 
£ m $> Neermull, Chanda, and Manickdurg; all collected by Mr. 
Ewart. All thefe proved very latisfadory ; as they correfponded 
with the diftances of the feveral intervals: and Nagpour being de¬ 
termined with the precifion requifite for a general map, there is 
httfe doubt but that all the places between Bengal and Bombay, are 
placed within a few miles of their refpedive portions: that is, ad¬ 
mitting 
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mitring the longitude of Bombay to be right, in t-efpeft of Cal¬ 
cutta. -mirij: :v.“ !( '■ | 4 f : > ^ 

Befides the routes collected by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Wrttherftone 
obligingly communicated his route from Huffingabad Gaut, on'the 
Ne.rbudda, to Nagpour. He vitas, lent thither on b'uhnefs of the 
higheft political importance, by General Goddard ; whole .army 
was then encamped on the banks of the Nerbudda, in the courfe of 
its celebrated march acrols the continent*. His journey pointed 
out, among other particulars, the fource of the Tapty (or Surat 
river) whbfe ipring is more remote than we had an idea of. It 
riles at Maltoy, a town lituated 42 codes to the N W of Nagpour ; 
fo that its coule, is full two thirds of the length of that of the 
Nerbudda, The diilance between Huliingabud and Nagpour, is 
100 codes. ' ; 

Ell/chpour is a fine city, and was anciently the chief city of 
Berar proper ; by which I mean to dillinguilh the province known 
in the Ayin Acbaree by that name: for our modern acceptation of 
Berar, includes the whole country between Dowlalabad and Orilla ; 
the eaftern part of which, was neither reduced by Acbar, nor even 
known, in particulars, to the author of the Ayin Acbaree. At 
prelent, Ellichpour is the capital of a large province or didrift, 
lubjeft to the Nizam ; but paying a chout, or nominal fourth part 
of its revenues, to Nagpour. 

Deogur, or Deogiref, was anciently a capital city, and the refi- 
dence of the Rajah of Gopndwaneh } or, as he is called in the Ayin 

* In juftice to General Goddard^ memory, I think it incumbent on me toobferye that the 
author of tHe Hiftory of Hyder Ally (published in 1784) though feeniingly inclined to com¬ 
pliment iiiiih has depreciated the merits of the undertaking, by over ■‘•rating the numbers* an'J 
Quality of General Goddard s troops. M. D. T. T. ilates the jlrengih of the army at 8060 ; 
of which, fays he, 1200 were Europeans. The truth is, that the detachnunt confided of 
103 European commiflioned officers, and 6624 native troops of all denominations ; and without 
a Angle corps of Europeans. In the return from whence this was copied, the fervants and 
followers of this little army, amount to no lefs a number, than 19,779 : betides the hazar or 
market people, not included in the return : and thefe are eflimated at 12,000 more : in all, 
more than 4 followers to each fighting man. 

t This mult not be confounded with a city of the fame name, which flood near the flte of 
JDowiatabad. 


Acbaree 
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Acbaiee, WC(M Rap'-the iSTehbacld^ being then the fbuthem 
litnit bf Hindooftan- This province appears to be owe of the 


elMaM in Hiridooftart, leein| ' that •thiS f riVeire''' Tai)ty', Bald, ' arid 
Nerbudda, defcend from it. MalWa, is unequivocally the higheff- 
for there, the rivers defcend in every direction. 

; Go! am MohamedA route i| being Added £0 theft eblledted by‘Mr. 
Ewart, contribute much towards the improvement bf the map, in 
the interval betvVfe'n the lhe'afured lines by Mr. E\Vart: and before 
we vvctk favoured with that g&ritlehran’s nioft valuable materials 
. (which entirely fuperfede the former, as far as they go) GoEm 
MbhfttiftdT Cohtribufed largely-towards : th‘e 'geography of fhe cbhn- 


try roithd hfijgpbuf'*. Theft vve owed to the Etc Col. CaihaO, 
Whofo his praife, employed a part of his letfure time, •during hts 
ddihuhatid on the weftefii frontier of Bahaf, in enquiries concerning 
the ftate : of politics, government, gCOgriiphy, and natiife : : of the 
dduiltfres included in ' the abdvementioned tract : the geography of 
which, 'Eld ’till'thtn, been- very little known to us.' 

Bumhulpour or Sfemilpottr, is determined by its rdputed 'diftance 
froth Ruttu'npour^ hhd from 4 different points in the Bengal furvey $ 
from routes collected by Col. Camae. Unluckily, I had placed 
Siirribulpaur .in the'map, hs it ’rid# (lands, befofe X had ftdn Mr. 
Ewarts paperS'; by which it appears to be 10 or '11 tniles 1 tb the 
fOuth-weff of its true petition ; beirigdh 21° 25' lilt.ahd 83° 40' 
Ion. ; wheh’if ovight to be i;i ’21° 34’' yO’V'itnd < TIM 
•this hCW pohtloh been eftabVilhed On the' lame• ptiitcipl@ 
ahd''R.ntturi’|iour ; that is, mathematically; I fliould not have 1 lcrri- 
pled' to erafe a large portion of the iriap, to gain To deli fable ftn 
aclvaiititge : bat as* it yet refts on Computed difttitde’s/ 1 Tarid'coritfc&t 
to point out tits error in this manner. u yu T ,; "• ' 






♦ TJic number, of .eftimatod coiled between Buyivah and Nagpour, wps 196, apdj&ojfn.thejnce 
to Aurimgafead, 163^ ; total'359^. And tbe diflarice od the map is- x 17**- G. miles ; or at the 
rate;of 41,7 coffes to a degree : agreeing .with the fcaie of -codes, within three * tenths of a cofs. 


m a degree* 
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The diftance of Sumbulpour from Ruttunpour, which is hardly 
affected by the new matter, is by one account 53 coffes; and by 
-another 56 : the medium, 544 coffes, or 78 G. miles, is the dif- 

tance adopted. ' ,> p 

b1^4 ,“'fi vW,! i k ^>1 \ " ’ 1,1 ' ' 

Then, Sumbulpour is from Doefah in Bahar ~ 91 coffes 

, .*.•*,—— -Nowagur in Bahar *td 59 

#rr — - * -— Raidy in Bahar - b j 

—-- Beurah in Bahar - 41 

'1-dw'i.■.ii'-fe• •{•/-' :V."'•!•:,fife> : V .if; 1 ' viU\ r 'JV ->i ••••• 'Mu .4 
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All thtef© places being nearly in one line of direction from turn- 
bulpuur, admit of a medium being itruck between them 1 and' this 
medium appears to be 664 from Raidy, or 95 G. miles; The in- 
terfedion of thefe lines of didances, from Ruttunpour and Raidy, 
is nearly.at right angles } and they meet as is laid above, in lat. 
2i° 34'’ 30", Ion. 83° 46''30 a '. This polition falls out 142 G. 
miles from Cattack j : and Mr. Matte, who traced this road, toge- 
gether with the courfe of the Mahanada in 1766, made the diftance 
129 : he alfo reckoned 51/difference of latitude, and it appears to 
be .64' i. 

The. lower road from Nagpour to Sumbulpour, through Raipour, 
is from Golam Mohamed j and the upper, by Dumdah and Sooran- 
gur, is Mi*. Thomas’s j communicated by Mr. Swart. The lower 
route, which is checked, laterally, by the diftance of Raipour from 
Ruttunpour, points out alfo the courfe and navigable part of the 
Mahanuddyi, or Mahanada river. Arung is the furtheft point to 
which it: is navigable, from the lea. The upper road erodes the 
river, near the conflux of the Hutfoo river, which is alfo navigable, 
to Dungong. By the deviation of the road between Nagpour and 
Soonpour,, from the true line of direction towards Cattack, it may 
be inferred that the country on the fouth of it, is either defert, or 
in a flate of anarchy. We are however, not well informed on this 
point, but have every reafon to fuppofe it j and the rather, as Mr. 

Y Thomas 
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Thomas mentions Dewancok near .Sopnpour, as a retreat: of ban- 

-MR vh^'M >■ H r/nf: • rro^SV/'f ihilf 

Soorangur, where, the roads divide to Sumbulpour, .and. Soon- 
pour, is the burial place of the late Mr, Eliott j who died on his 
way from Calcutta to Nagpour, in October 1778. At that cribs, 
when the fate of the Britifb empire in India, hung (uipemled by a 
Bender thread, this .gentleman., yyas font by Mr. Haitings, on an 
embaffy to the Court of Nagpour, -which at that time, might be 
fair!.,tp hold the balance of power, IrrBindooftan, Zpal for the 
pubhc gpocl, prompted him to undertake a fervice of great perlpnal 
danger; and which eventually occafjoned his death, ,Mr, Ifaftings 
caufed a monument to be eroded to hir, memory, on the fpot; and 
alfo commemorated his early genius and attainments, and no left 
eady death, in fome lines, which make part of an imitation of'an ode 
of Horace *. Soorangur is about 270 road miles Ihort of Nagpour, 
and 470 from Calcutta ,» andlies.out of the dired -8sa,cL‘y< , ,, 

I. obferved above, that Sumbulpour is mifplaced,j and this ocea- 
fioned an epror ,in all the places between Ruttunpour and Cattack, 
For the diftance between Soorangur and Soonpout is too fmall } and 
between the latter and Cattack, too great j the Mahaitada not 
untieing fo deep, a winding or elbow, between Booth and Sumhul- 
pour, as Mr. Motte deferibed, and as is represented: in the map. 
Golam Mohamed reckoned only 137 codes between Nagpour and 
Spmbulpour : but the conftru&ion will not allow of lefs than 457 * 
which is a tpiftake apt eafily to be accounted for, 

Boad, a fort near the Mahanada, is laid by Col. Camac to be 40 
coiles only, from Gumfoar, in .the Ganjam diilrid by conftrudion 
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An early death was Eliott*# doom* 

I Jaw his opening virtues bloom. 

And manly fenfe unfold; 

Too foon to fade ! I bade the done. 

Record his name 'midft hordes unknown, 

Unknowing what it told* 

Hor. Book IL Ode xvL 
See .til c-New Annual Regiller for 1786. 
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at is' 4$ j which difference is probably Occafioned by the inlftaltedn 
the pofition of Sumbulpour. On the weft of Bead, and near the 
Ma'hanuddy river, Mr. Thomas paftbd a town of the name of 
Beiragtir; which I take to be the place noted in the Ay in Acbaree, 
as having a diamond mine In its neighbourhood. There is indeed, 
a mine of ■ more moderh date, Ift the vicinity of Sumbulpoufi but 
this whole quarter tmift from very early times have been fatnduS for 
producing diamonds. Ptolemy ’$ Adamas river anfwers perfectly to 
the Mahanuddy : 'and-'the -diftrift Sahara,. on its banks, is faid to 
abound in cliaiitorids. Although this geographer's map of Mdiit, 
is- fbbxceedlngly faulty, iit the general forth of the whole traift; 
yet federal parts of it, are deferiptive. When we perceive the head 
of the river juft mentioned, placed among the Bundela hills j and 
Arcot thruif up into the middle of India; we ought to refledt; that 
Ptolemy’s ideas were collected from the people who- failed alohg the 
coaft, and who deferibed what they had feen and hea d, without 
regard to What lay beyond it : and moreover, made ufe of too wide 
a fealfc; as commonly happens when the fphere of knowledge is 
confined, and the geographer works ad libitum, from the coaft; 
towards the intenor of an unknown continent. Whoever confults 
Ptolemy’s map of India, ffiould carry thefe ideas in his mind: that 
the conftrudtion of k is founded on three lines j one of which, 
is that of the whole coaft, from the gulf of Cambay, round to the 
Ganges'3 a fecond, the cOurfe of the Indus, and the gulfs of Cutch 
and Cambay j and the third, the common road froth-the Panjab to 
the mouths of the Ganges. The objefts within thefe lines, have a 
relative dependance on each line refpedtively; and ate invariably 
placed at too great a distance within them: it therefore happens* 
that an object which fhould have occupied a place near one of the 
lines, is thruft towards the middle of the map ; and this being a 
general cafe, places on oppofite fides of India, are crouded together, 
as Arcot and.Sagur (SagbedaJ are. At. the fame time the central 
parts are wholly omitted 3 as being, in reality, unknown. Some 

Y 2 truiy 


which has travelled down to us Front the fccond century 
oF our mnft hate, pofM'ed■■ibmething worthy to recommend it, 
and to keep it ali&e ■: and, at lead: merits an explanationf > 

•■.'Mh: MotteV route alonf the Mahanuddy, was de&ribed Front 
computed diftattcc^ and bearings by a .compafs, He alfo took the 
latitude .oF Simabulpour., in a rough manner! arid made it nearly the 
fame as that of Bal afore; that is, about as degrees and a half. 
The mouths of this river, which form an afenbkge of low Woody 
iflands,: like the Ganges, and many other rivers, .have'never 'been 
traced, i.but are deferibed from report only. At the mouth df the 
principal channel, near Falfe Point, is a .fortified bland, mimed 

Cajun^V-Or Codjung. • w v, •. Hk<’ / iw?. fw v 4 |a : - 

Thi$'brings us into the-neighbourhood of the .Ghiikvr lake, Which 
bounds the cheats (or northern circars) on the north,-'' This 
iake teemstheeiJeft of the breach tii thefbo over Andy 

within, Pulicat lake, appears to have the fame'origin.- Both of 
them communicate with the heap by a’very narrow but deep open¬ 
ing; and arc fhailow within. The Chilka lake is about 40 mites 
in length from N : F, to S W ; and in. moil places i 2 or 15 •wMfe j 
. With a-narrow flip-of Study* ground, between it and the fea. 1 It his 
many inhabited Hlands in it. On the N W it is bounded by a. 
ridge of mountains; a continuation of that, which extends from 
the Mahatmddy to the Godavery river ; and ihuts up the circats 
towards the Continent. The Chilka, therefore, forms a pafs on 
each* fide of it, towards the Cattack province. It is defer!bed' from 
the obfervations of Mr. Cotsford, and of Capt. 'Campbell; though 
poflibly the extent of it maybe fonrlewhat more than is given, to¬ 
wards the north. It affords an agreeable diveriity of objects ; 
mountains, Blands, and foreils; and an extended forface of watdr, 
with boats and fmall veifels failing on it. To thole who fail at 

■■ if: .0 %■, !; ■ ;■ 5 « fouiC 




■•oja^rn^uv, lies a few 
ward, of this lake, and clofe oc-the iea iliore, Ip is a ilia,pelei« m ai 
of building i and no other wife remarkable, than as one. of the ilril 
pbjc.<Sl;.&■ '^lit'idoo veneration ; and-asvan excellent,..tea mack, on a 
epaft, whkh is perfedtly flat, and exhibits a continued .(ament ft; 
■and that in a-quarter, where, a <Ufcritttinat.mg.af>te.dt ..becomes, of the 
higheil, importance to < navigators. 11 has no •olamfoto .grea t anti - 

a.nd‘.:| rimf led-to Tuppoft; that, it fuceeccM. tltc tcrnple *$)£ 
1 


. Poffiblv the remote fij uation, and the. nature of the 


•country near it, 
commend t 





it up by mountains and, deep, fivers, might t‘> 
where jaga-maut is iftuated : for v/e find Qriila. 




from various authorities-. The con- 
& already been ditepffed in the full - tec- 


tic-n. Our poflefiions in this quarter, extend no wh 
- ; - : ■ ■ ■ ■ 

tvyeett. the Chilka lake, and the. Qodavery river: raid between this 
river -and the-.Kiftna, about,^d-otr 75. -So that thencifcam tprm a 
bounded on one Tide by the.-fea.-j ajvdon tboj other, 
y» by a ridge of mountains, that runs nearly parallel to. it 
Col. Pearie’s line, runs entirely through this traft- j and may be 
confidered as the foundation# on.which a .fuperflrd&ure has been 
railed, by ,the labours, of many different people. 'The diftrid round 
Ganjam, known by the name of Itchapour, and which is one of 
- - - 

ford’s, very, elegant map. TheTiqkly diftrid, adjoining tfj.-it, on 
the fouth, is chiefly from Lieut, Cridland*s,.fury.eys,j and extend* 
to Cicacok town (the, Cocala- of Ptolemy). From Ciqeepte, • to 
Vifagapatam, inCiludirig the country, to tho fopt >ot the .mountains, 
is taken from an old MS. map of Mr. Dalrymple’s; and iron.) 

thence 



uie, ‘ 


P 

tie's line (corre&ed ■ as i n 
l*he, ; iemaifitiTg 
aii< 
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thmcfe to .Rajarhuhdry, is taken fooma mapofCb!. Fdrde’s marches, 
collated with-'Mon trefor’s large map, at the 
is all along to be tmdeWlood that' Col. 
page' 10') .form's the fcale of the parts •« 
part of the drfcars; that Is, between 
fo'chiefly taken from a map'of that edirnttp, j 
Dalrymplc ; the ‘ground-* Work ofrtvhich is eonipoled of the late 
Major Stevens’s materials,, The rdutes to Joypouf and Badrachil- 
bim, are oil the authority of Mr; Claud Ri 
of the latter place* ■ which is'very near to the' Godavefy, a'ceords 
with Mr. MontreforV idea, exprefffeB in- his large map-. " 

The Godavery'river, or G6ngh Godowry,, (fbmetimeS called* the 
€wg in Ferifhta’s hiftory} was, ! till very lately, cohfidetcd as tM 
fame with the Cettaclc river, or Mahan riddy. As we had no autho¬ 
rity, -that I can find, for fuppofing it, the opinion lhuft have ; bedh. 
taken up, on a : fuppoiitiori that there was no open'ing between the 
mouths of the Kifiria and Mahanuddy (or Gattack river) of magni- 
rude Efficient for filch a river as the Gortga. It could not be for 
the wan t of /pace fiifficient for the Cat tack river to ate tun ulate* ifo 
independent of the Gongafor the * difiance is ; as great from the 
mouth of the Cattack river to the Berar mountains as from the 
mouth Of the Godavcry to the'Baglaha^'mouhtaitts.Si The’: ttufh is, 
that no juft account of thefe rivers, any more than of the Burram- 
pooter, had then reached any European, geographer. Succeeding 
enquiries and difeoveries have made it certain, that the Godavery is 
the river that runs under Rajaiimndry, ami falls into the-fea between 
Coringa and Narfapourj and that the Cattack river rifes in the 
Ruttunpour country. But the recent difeovery (to Europeans) of 
the 'Baih Gonga, whole conrfo is diredtly acppfs the foppoied courfc 
of the Gonga, (the name given to this compound'river, whole head 
was the Godavery, and tail the Mahanuddy) cleats up at once the 
ambiguity $ if any there could be fuppofed to remain; afjer, the 
difcuflion of the fubjedt in the memoir of tli« map of 17 82-. The 

Goda- 




G<?4aver>; h&f its %urco,,abqiit 90, miles, to w ,umxx Wm 

and in the upper part of its eaude, at leaft, is efteemed ; -a BT-v 
eyed river by the Hindoos: that h, ablutions performed, ia its 
ftrearri, have a religious eificitcy jfuperior to thole performed ia.ordi¬ 
nary ftreams... The Beetnah is iuppofed tqhave fimiiar Virtuesnor 
are.,£ic.t;ed rivers, by .any apeans uncommon, in other parts of India-,. 
The Qqdaxeip, #it,cr traverftog the Dowlatabad fo.phah,and the 
epuptcy of Xelling^na, from weft to eaft,, turns to the fouth-eaft ; 
and receiving the Bain Gonga, about 90 .miles above the fea, be- 
fides many CTalJer rivers, feparates into two principal channels at 
Rajamwndry,^ ,.and .thofe ftibdividing.again, form altogether Several 
tide harbours, for veftels of moderate burthen. Ingeram, Coringa, 
Yaoatn, Bandarmalanka, and Narfapour, are among the places fttu- 
ated at the mouth of this river; which appears to be the ixioft con- 
fiderable one, between the Ganges and- Cape Comorin. Extenfive 
fqrefts of teek trees border on its banks, within the.mountains; 
and ftipply ihip timber Tor the ufe of the ports abovemeutioned :• 
and the manner of launching the Blips -in thofe ports, being very 
fingular, I have fubjoined an account of it in a note*',. The 
Cpdayery was traced about,70 miles above its mouth y the reft of 
its courfe is ddcribed only, from report; lave only at the conflux- 
of the Bain river, and in places where different-roads crofs it; un- 
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* Tiie 'Ihip or veflel is built with her keel parallel to the ihore ; and .»■ ? 7 s it niay happen* 
from 2‘0t> to a 00 fecit from low water mark. 'When complicated/ fhe IV placed ‘oh 1 two lirbtig ; 
pieces oF timber, called dogs {in the nature of a Jlcdgjc of, enprnfcnjs djmenliQps) sprd m . theie, ; a.-. ; 
l’ort drihev^t able cradle is'c 6 nftru£led, to keep the veftel liprlght. Two long Palmyra trees, -as 
lev«ei> the fee.cmcl kind, are then applied to the ends of the J*gs, and by means qffthefg ariwgf* • 
they,' togfether with'the 'veflel tMt reds on them, are gradually pttihed forwards over a platform 
of Jogs, ’until they arrive, at the lowdt pitch of low water j oras .fai beyond it, ji.t the levers euu 
beufed. Tackles are applied to the ends of the levers, to increafe the power: the fulcrums, are 
wreath’s of Jtqpe* fitftened to the logs. on which the veflel Hides: and are.removed Fortvafdsr hs fTte 
advances, TWo cables from the land fide, are faftened to the, yeilel, to . prevent .{ier ; frorq: 
Hiding too rapidly ; ; and theie are gradually let out; as the advances!; ' 

It is .coapmonjy the work of two days to transport the veil'd tp the nvirgin oi low water. 
If the tide does'not rife high enough to float her from thence (which it lelddm does if -the 
veilel .be of any cqnfider&ble burthen) part of the cradle i* taken away■, and the flritp hh 
chiefly to the fuppbrt of the cables till high water, when they are fuddenly let go, .and 
the ve/Td falls oivherftde : and with the fall, difen gages herfelf from the remains of the 
cradle, and at the fame time, plunges into deeper \v3tcr. A ihip of 500 tons has been 
launched in this manner. 
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til we. arrive, at the part r 
it* ip,common with ether | 
T. 


courfe of the Btiin Gonga (or Bain river) : as I have juft 

on to Geography ; and we are j 

debted to the Gate Cob Carme, for kvTThis-. river, which has a. 
courfe-;of near 400 miles, was not known to us, even by report, till 
■ lately., It riles near the iouthern bank of th 
runs fouth.ward through the heart of Berar j and afterwards mixes 
with the Godavery, within the hills that bound our northern eifears. 
This drcurnftan.ce confutes at onee. the idea of the Godavery being 
a continuation of the Cattack river. I cannot find how far up the 
Bain Gonga is navigable .; but it is mentioned as a wry large river, 
in the early part of its, courfe •, and is probably equal in bulk to the 
Godavery, when it joins it. •. * ■■ 

There yet remains in the niap, between the known parts of Berar, 
Golconda, Orifta, and the circars, a void fpace of near 300 miles 
in length, and 250 in breadth j nor is it likely ever to foe filled 
up; unlefs a very great change takes place in the ftate of European 
politics m. India-: for we appear not to have penetrated beyond: the 
fkft ridge of mountains, till very lately j when 

plant was made, in the diftricts of Rampa. 

Beyond the great ridge of mountains (which may be 60 or 70 
miles inland) and towards Berar, is a very extenive tradf of woody 
rmtainous country, with which, the adjacenr 
to have but little, if any, communication.. We may fairly fuppofe 
that to be a country void of 


elteem among 

mankind, that does not tempt either their avarice, or ambition. Al¬ 
though fnrrounded by people who are in a high, degree of civiliza¬ 
tion; and who abound in ufeful naanufiufturcs, we. are told that 
the few- fpeeimens of thefc miferable people who have appeared in 
the circars, ule no covering but a wifp of ftraw. We know' n,ot» 
with any degree of certainty, how far this wild country extends 
within the great ridge of mountains, between the parallels of 17 0 

and 
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and 2b°: but the firft civilized people that we hear of beyond them, 
are the Berar Mahrattas. I think it probable that it may extend 
j 50 miles, or more. However, a party of Berar Mahrattas found 
their way through, this country, and the Bobilee hills, in 1754, 
(Orme vol: I. page 373) at an opening called SalloregaUt, in the Cica- 
cole circar. Our ignorance refpe&ing this tradt may well be'accounted 
for, by its lying out of the line of communication between Our 
fcttleinents ; and by its never having been the feat of any war, in 
which the Europeans have taken part. I fufpetl, however, that 
the tradt in cpieftton, is either too defert, or too favage to be eaftly 
or ufefully explored. 

Between the Godavery and Kidna rivers, and on the north-ead 
of Plydrabad, was the ancient country of Tellingana (or Tilling) 
of which Warangole (the Arinkill, of Ferilhta) was the capital. 
The fite of this capital is dill evident, by means of the old ram¬ 
parts ; which is amazingly exterffive, A modern fortrefs is con- 
ftrudted within it; and is in the poileffion of the Nizam. Col. 
Peach marched by way of Ellore and Combarriet, to this' place, 
during the war of 1767 ; and the road was furveyed by Lieutenant, 
now Major Gardner. His horizontal didance from EllUre to Wa¬ 
rangole was 134 G. miles; and the bearing, W 33 N ■. A note 
accompanying Major Stevens’s copy of this route, fays, that the 
latitude of Warangole is iy° 57''; and this bearing and diihahce ac¬ 
cords with it. I am ignorant of the exaft relative pofitions of 
Warangole and Elydrabad : Montrefor’s map makes the diftarice 
between them 45 G. miles. My conftrudtion makes it 47, arid 
the bearing of Warangole from Hydrabad N E by N. Mon trefoi l 
bearing of Warangole from Ellore, is very faulty; and it is re¬ 
markable, that though' there are feveral plans of this road, mod of 
them differ widely, both in bearing and diftance. Major Gardner’s 
I apprehend, may be depended on. 

* Bis bearing is corre&cd by the compafs of Col. Pearfe’s map, from which it differed z° 5 5'. 
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The places round Warangole, are taken from a MS, map of Mr , 
Dalrymple’s. Byarem, Culloor, Damapetta, &c. are all from 
MSS. belonging to the fame gentleman. 

The road from Hydrabad to Nagpour, was communicated by 
Mr. John Holland. The didance is dated at 169 codes; which 
agrees remarkably well with the interval on the map: and, as Nag- 
pour is a fixed pofition, we may infer, that Hydrabad ought to be 
rather in 17 0 1 a'than 17 0 24' (tee page 140). The two places 
bear nearly N and S from each other; and the whole didance, of 
courfe, is difference of latitude. A place named Indelavoy or En- 
delavoy (Indelvai, in Tavernier, and Thevenot) appears in this 
route, between the Godavery and Hydrabad: and Thevenot’s 
route from Aurangabad to Hydrabad, falling in there, deter¬ 
mines the dire&ion of both roads ; and alfo the pofitions of 
Indour, and Sitanagur; the latter being a famous pagoda in that 
part. Neertnul, a city of note, belonging to the Nizam, alfo rifes 
in this route; and is about 10 G. miles from the north fide of the 
Godavery, and about 132 from Nagpour. Mr. Ewart alfo collected 
forne routes between Nagpour, Neermul, and Hydrabad : and a 
route by way of Chanda, appears in Mr, Orme’s hiftorical frag¬ 
ments of the Mogul empire. As one of Mr. Ewart’s routes gives 
the pofition of this Chanda, (a eonfiderable city belonging to Nag¬ 
pour, and about 70 G. miles to the fouth of it) we are enabled to 
lay down this, road ; which was marched over; by M. Bully. 

Another principal branch of the Godavery, is the Manzorah; a 
eonfiderable river which rifes in the country of Amednagur, and 
after a circuitous courfe by Beder, joi ns the main river below Nander. 

Many interefting pofitions arife in the marches of M. Bully, be¬ 
tween Hydrabad and Aurangabad, by the two roads 1 of Beder, and 
Nander; and no lefs in the march from Aurungabad to Sanore. 
Beder is a fortified city, about'80 road miles to the N W of Hy¬ 
drabad ; and was in former times the capital of a eonfiderable king¬ 
dom. 


The 
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The road from Beder to Burhanppur, through Patris and Jfaf- 
fierabad, is from M. Thevenot. It affifts in determining the pofv- 
tion of Jaffierabad, a principal town on the N E of Aurungabad. 
The road from Nander to Nagpour, through Mahur, is partly from 
M. Bufly, and partly from Mr. Ewart; by whcde account Mahur 
is 78 codes, but by conltrudtion about 87, S \V from Nagpour. 

The road from Poonah to Beder, is taken from the journal of the 
late Col. Upton ; who returned from his embafly, by the route of Hy~ 
drabad, and the circars, to Bengal. His journal has much 'merit, 
as being full and deferiptive of the countries he paffed through ; as 
well as of their refpedtive boundaries: but he was unlucky in 
eftimating his courfe j and it happens that we,have no crofs line to 
corred; it. 

The road from Aurungabad to Sanore-Bancapour, is taken from 
the map of M. Bully’s marches: and Sanore was the extreme point 
of his campaigns, that way. See Orrne vol. I. p. 425. I could 
only take the bearing and diflance, as I found them in the map: 
and it is a great defeat, that in fo conliderable an extent, there 
fhould be no obiervation of latitude; that we know of. By che 
data , Sanore is placed in lat. 15 0 3c/, Ion. 75 0 44' ; or about 117 
G. miles E by N from Goa. There is nothing to cheek this por¬ 
tion, from the Malabar fide ; not even the number of computed 
codes from Goa. However, let the matter Band as it may, with 
refped to the mathematical exaftnefs of the queflion ; had it not 
been for tliefe marches of M. Bully (the only monument remaining 
to the French nation, of their former fhort-Iived influence and 
power in the Deccan) the geography of thele parts, would have 
been extremely imperfect: but as they extend through more than 
4 degrees of latitude, and more than 5 of longitude; they occupy 
not only the principal part of the Deccan, but by fixing the pofi- 
iions of fo many capital places, and interfering the courfes of fo 
many rivers, tend to clear up many other pofitions. 

Z 2 
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Vibapotu* (or properly Bejapour) is not fo well afcertained as 
might be wifhed. Mandefloe, who travelled the roads himfelf> 
fays, that it is 80 leagues from Dabul, on the coafl of Malabar; 
and 84 from Goa; which, if meant of French leagues of 3000 
paces, with an allowance of one in feven for windings, will give 
142 G. miles from Dabul, and 149 from Goa: making Bejapour in 
lat. s 7 0 26' 3o // „ Ion. 75 0 ig\ P. du Val, who formed a map of 
Mandefloe’s routes (a copy of which is. in the Britifh Mufeum) and 
probably had lights, befides what are furnidled by the travels, to 
guide him ; makes the diilance between Dabul and Bejapour, grea¬ 
ter than between Bejapour and Goa. And this I think likely to 
be the cafe* though contrary to what is faid.in the travels. 

Tavernier reckons 85 codes from Goa to Bejapour (or rather per¬ 
haps from Bicholim, the landing place on the continent) or 8 days 
journey: which 8 days, iliould be about 144G* miles on a llraight 
line; and agrees with what is faid above. He fays alio, that from 
Bejapour to Golconda* the diilance is 9 days journey, or 100 codes 
more: but this account muft be exceedingly vague; becaufe Goa 
ana, Golconda are near 230 codes alunder, by the diredeil route; 
and Bejapour lies more than 40 coffes out of the line. Fryer 
reckons Bejapour todays journey from Carwar, or about 180 G. 
miles. Cseiar Frederick agrees with Tavernier in malting it 8 days 
journey from Goa. 

The Lett res Mdtfwtites -make the latitude of Bejapour 17 0 30'. 
I have placed it in lat, 1.7 0 26' 30", Ion. 75 0 19'; that is, 149 G. 
miles from Goa; 142 from Dabul ; 171 from Carwar; and 203 
from Golconda. At the dime time, I think it probable, that it 
may not be within 20 miles of its true podtion. The particulars 
of the roads leading to it from Dabul and Goa, are from P. du VaKs 
map. Bejapour is a considerable city, and was once the capital of 
a large kingdom of the fame name. It is now in the hands of 
the Poonah Mahrattas, . 

The 
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The travels of M. Anquetil du Perron from Goa to Poonah, 
have fumhhed fome ufeful matter towards filling up a part, that 
has long remained almod a perfed void, in the maps of India. 
His route erodes that of Mandefloe, defcribed by.'P, du Val, at a 
place named Areek or Areg, a few miles from the north bank of 
the Kidna, and on the road between Dabul and Vifiapour; and 
thus, fortunately, enables us to join his route with Mandefloe’s, 
with fome degree of certainty. M. Anquetil fpeaks of codes and 
leagues, as fynonimous terms; and reckons 40 r of thefe from 
Vaddal, at the weftern foot of the Gauts, and about 12 codes (or 
leagues) S E or E S E from Goa, to Areg: and 514 more from 
Areg to Poonah. Now the didance from Vaddal to Areg, cannot 
be fuppofed lefs than j 00 G. miles of horizontal diitance ; and 
from Areg to Poonah nearly the fame : fo that one can hardly tell 
how to denominate his itinerary meafure; which is about 2 G. 
miles and a fixth in horizontal meafure. On the road from Poonah 
to Nimderra (in page 138) we have obferved the lame deviation 
from the flandard of the itinerary meafures of the country .; for on. 
that road, his colles turn out exactly 2 G. miles each, on a draight 
line. It fhould be a rule for every traveller to ufe, not only the 
meafures, but the denomination of the country lie pafles through ; 
for then we are likely to podels a belter fcale, than his judgment 
canfurnifh us with. This will be under flood to apply to computed 
didances only. I have proportioned M. Anquetil’s didances, as 
well as I could, confidently with the fuppofed lituation of Areg, in 
refpedt of Vifiapour; which latter place, was the primary jlation in. 

. -this.cafe..', y - . v ; * ' 

His route from Goa to the Kidna, is fo far on the ordinary road 
to Vifiapour, by the Ponda Gaut. The route from the eroding 
place of the Kidna to Poonah, gives a general idea of the upper part 
of the courfe of that river; and alfo points out nearly the lituation 
of Sattarah, the capital of the Mali rat ta date, d uring the time of 
the Rajahs of Sevagee’s line. This place appears, by the propor¬ 
tioned 
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tipped diftance of M. Anquetil’s route, to be about 38 G. miles 
(horizontally) nearly S by E. from Poonah. A native of this place 
infornierl me that Sattarah was reputed to be 30 coftes (or about 
43 Q. miles) S E of Poonah. 1 have no doubt but that M. An- 
tjuchi'f! route may be relied on, for the didance. It is to Mr. 
Grmp’s biftorjcal fragments before-mentioned, that I am indebted 
for the knowledge that M. Anquetil’s book contained any fuch 
matter. 1 lament exceedingly that he had not a compafs with him, 
with-which he might have taken the bearing of the road between 
Goa , apd Aurangabad; for in a quarter where geography is fo 
bare of materials, that .every notice of the kind is received with 
avidity, that gentleman had a fair opportunity of diftinguifhing 
himfelf in this way; as he may be laid literally to have trod a new 
path; r . r , iY n - 0K 

■ The notes to Mr. Orme;s hiftorical fragments afford forms notices 
and fuggeftions, that have been of fervice to this work. The ge¬ 
neral fituation of Pannela, fo much celebrated in the hiftory of 
•Sevagee, is placed conformable to his fuggeftion, in the fune book. 
I have alfp followed him, in fuppofing the Atoni of P. du. Val, to 
be Huttany, once an Engliih fadory in the heart of Vifiapour. 
Hubely, another fadory, is fa id by Fryer to be 6 days journey 
from Carwar : and by his manner of expreffion, 1 infer it to be 
fituated on the road to Yiffapour. It is in the fame place that 
Fryer fays, that Viiiapour is 10 days journey from Carwar, 

Naldorouk, Malkar, Sakkar, Kandjoly, and other places in the 
Deccan, are alfo from Mr. Grme’s book; which points out the 
fource of the Kiftna river to be on the N W of Sattarah; and it 
cannot be far from it, as the Gants, or Indian Appenine, lie fo 
elofe to Sattarah; and the Kiftna is known to fpring from the eaft 
fide of that ridge. 

Raolconda, a famous diamond mine, is placed in Mr. Montrefor’s 
map, about 15 G. miles to the weft: of Ralicotte, and 12 from the 
north bank of the Kiftna; but I know not on what authority 
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Tavernier, who vifited Raolconda, gives its diftanee from UoleOmk 
at 17 gos, of 4 French leagues each. Tavernier mentions his 
croFfing a river that formed the common boundary of Golconda 
and Vi Bap our, about 4 gos, or more, before he, came to Raolconda.. 
This river can be no other than the Beema, which, to this day, 
forms the eaftern boundary of Vifiapour; and paffes about 80 or 
82 G. miles to the weft of Golconda, crofting the road from it to 
Ralicotte: and if we reckon the 82 miles, r 3 gos ^ that is, forming 
a feale from the diftanee between Golconda and the river Beemah j 
each gos will be 6,3 G. miles in horizontal diftanee (or nearei 3, 
than 4 French leagues) and Raolconda will be placed about 25 G.. 
miles on the weft of the Beemah; or 11, eaft of Ralicotte. 

If we take the gos at 4 French leagues, without regarding the 
proportion arifing From the above calculation, it wid bring kaol- 
conda very near the fituation afiigned it by Montrefor. But I have 
neverthelefs adopted the former, thinking it, on the whole, the 
moft confiftent, 

Cteiar Frederick fays that the mines (Raolconda) are fix days 
journeys from Bifnagur; but this will apply equally to' eitliei of the 
above petitions. 

The general courfe of the Kiftna river from the fea to Bezoara, 
is chiefly taken from Major Stevens’s maps, communicated by 
Mr. Dalrymple. From thence, to Timerycotta is from Montrefor, 
collated with Capt. Davis’s iketch of Guntoor, 6cc. and a French 
MS. map. From that place to the conflux of the Tungebadra, it 
is drawn only from report, and in the form it is utually done, in 
the maps that include its courfe. From the mouth of the 1 tinge- 
badra to Gutigui, or Catigui, its courfe Is drawn In a French 
copy of M. BulTy’S marches s and I have correded it in two places 
by General Jofeph Smith’s journal. Above Gutigui, its courfe is 
marked in certain places, by the roads that crofs .it; particularly 
thofe travelled by M. Anquetil du Perron: but upon the whole, 
nothing more than its mere general courfe is known, except within 
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70 miles of the lea, General Joleph Smith remarks, that the 
Kiftna was fordable both above and below the conflux of the 
Beernah river, in the month of March: and that a few miles 
below the mouth of the Beernah, its bed was 600 yards wide, 
and exhibited an uncommon appearance, from the number and diver™ 
iity of the rocks in it. 

The Kiftna and Godavery rivers, however remote at their foun¬ 
tains, approach within 80 miles of each other, in the lower parts 
of their courfe; and form an extenlive tradl of country, cortipofed 
ot rich vegetable mould, fuch as is ufually found at the mouths of 
large rivers. Here we behold, on a fmaller fcale, the fame economy 
that is obfervable in the agency of the Nile and Ganges, in form¬ 
ing the deltas of Egypt and Bengal ; by means of the finer par¬ 
ticles of earth, that are 1 wept down by thole vafl rivers, and their 
branches, in a courfe of more than. 2000 miles. Thofe who have 
been on the fpot, and reafon from analogy, in this cafe, will rea- 
oily iuppofe that the whole, or the greateff part of tlie trail, in ¬ 
cluded between Samulcotta and Pettapolly (about 150 miles in 
length along the fea fhore, arid from 40 to 50 wide) is in reality, 
a gift of the two rivers, Godavery and Kiftna. The fame appear¬ 
ances indeed, may be obferved at the mouths of the Cattack and 
Tanjore rivers; but the two rivers in queftion, by draining a much 
greater extent of country (that is, from the 15th to. the 21ft degree 
cf latitude) have colleiled materials for a greater quantity of new 
land. \\ ithin this new formed land, and about midway between 
the Godavery and Kiftna, the foil forms a hollow fpace ; which 
in its lowed: part, is a lake at all fea tons ; and in all the other 
parts, an extenlive inundation, during the feafon. of the periodical 
rains y being then a lake of 40 or 50 miles in extent. This is 
called the C olair lake ; and its origin may be referred to the lame 
caufe, as that which produces the lakes and morafles of the Egyp¬ 
tian and Bengal deltas : which is, that the depofition of mud by 
the two rivers (or the two branches of one river) at the time when 
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nue to rife j beeaufe the water of t 

k.^l^*fc,di©rc.,|nMlt^he a certain point 'of ekvutfon, beyond which 
no; .delta m. river, bank, :eau rife:,-, for each fitcceffi.ve point in the 
courfeof a, rher, . rnuff be lower than the preceding one. As to 
*%- - itfrjiibaaks wH|l admit of being raifed, throughout the 
whok' &aid, .as we.1 1• 'Iifl- -Irtwer• ••Rtr.vnf ‘ thi- r^fcHfotforo U^Jrwv 
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whole-haki, -Powell; .ae.ddwer.Egypt r the cataracts being To much, 
elevated .ahoye tfe. lower part, of the river: ’ and Egypt alfb differs 
m another pnrtkular, ; from . India, in that no rain falls there to 
wadr , away the light parts of the ioil into the river, before the 
foundationwhereas,. the heavy rains of Bengal, previous to the 
inundation, mud reduce the level of tire elevated grounds, and 
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It appears to'me that the- gentlemen wh 
Ingeniottfly bri the incteafc of the delta of 
circumfotnce of eoniidetable moment, as i 
the' periods required to form given .quantiti 
elevate the old to d certain degre 
on a furvey of the naked iummits of root 
iti a courfe of ages, walked away the eafet 
tit other words, that there is a progreffiVe 
tides of earth, from the mountain's, tb.wa 
ting this to Be true, and that the ftores of foe earth arc not inex~ 
hauftible; the longer the rivets con thine feU t%h y --4he''Ieifs-qti'antitjr 
of earth they mufocarry away with thenr: and therefore, - the 'in¬ 
crease of the deltas, and. other alluvions of.capital rivers, mttft have . 
bedfe more- rdpid in' early : periods ofthewfeflTs age, •rhanm'owv 
After this' long digieiiion, it would be unpardonable in me to 
omit ah acboiihf of a-. ; pTaSn'pjrbpdfed'-hy iriy ingenious friend'Mr. 
John. Shlivan : Which was, to open a eommdmcatdon at all feafons, 
between the Goltiir lake 'and its:parent fivers:, with a. view to the 
'.improveihent of' the • adjacent lands'- (whliihform : - a part of the 
CirCafs) and of the inland navigationt-'- - If appears' that' ah iiftperfeti 
-channel already exids, between the lake and the Godavery river fa's 
well as the tracts of an tinfinifhed one., towards the Kiftna:sand'which 
.this gentleman, with, great appearance of probability, imputes to 
a-like lieugn ..having ken '.fonhed -'by 5 the -natives*' in early times. 
This fcheiiie, which appears to be pradicabfe orreai^f tdffnS,- has 
never been adopted : the propofal was made early In- * 779' : dnd for 
the particulars, I ihall refer to the tradt itlelf, which'alto contains 
inuch information on other fubje&s. . . = 
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Bewrah, as well a? Beemah ; and is alfo efteeped 
. funeral Smith crofled.this..river, when accompany- 
e ii-oni, tty$tzbpd towards Mylbre, in 17661 about 

j o miles above ip jun£ion with, the Kiftna, where it was fordable.. 

,.is. a branch of the Beemah, andjs n^ned 

ip 44y ' 'AP 4-;m ■ 4 M-' 

i the G-auts, Gattes, ..or Indian Adenine* 

Cape Comorin to the Tapty, or Surat 
fe, a part of the tratf, whofe. .cQn|lru#iQix 
on :• but I (hall referve a general account of 
feftion i which treats of the peninfula m 
...uts, as included- id., it. wThip celfi|>r:ap 4 
ridge does -not!, terminate in a point or promontory, when it ap¬ 
proaches the Tapty j but departing from its meridional, courle, bends 
eaftward, in a : W0jvyline, parallel to the river ■, and is.afterwards loft 
among the hills,- ia-the neighbourhood of Burhanpour. In its 
courfe along, the Tapty, it forms feveral paffes, or defeenft, (that 
is, .Qauts, according..-.to .the. original .import of the word, which 
means, a landing, place) towards, that river j whence the country 
into which the paffes deicencl, was originally named Caudeiih, o:c 
the low country- ft would appear, that the ridge abates of its 
great height | hug the parallel, of Baffeen, northward .j. for. 

Me. Farmer, in his way. from Poonah towards Nader bar, obferyefl 
that the paffes had.all a descent northward ;. forming asit were, a 
% ies of fteps, yjnt.il he landed in Candeifh. He* was then a 
hodage with Madajee Sindia.; who at that time led the grand 
Mahratta a^myinto Guzerat, agaiuft General Goddard,* 
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T'iic country incloled by: ibis bend: of tlw Gauts, is 'tmm &c~ 
hmj-.'dr Baefckm.} and mteMs ft*} -Midowbay ^ Ttiptf 
river to Boon ah.' i: Iti.is bltouhtainohs," : .cr©tarfc #■ aiiti r Gfjiifeiieis in 
it; many.iltcmg tort r$ifes..Aniong .thcGfcv^ftO' Rairec and .Jett^S* 
giir, the ftrong holds &l Sdvagea, in thefeh centuryt ■ but I cannot 
trace; .oUf their. pofitipna. It is fuiyMfing, oobiiderlfig hdwToog 
the lingiilh have had lettlemcrits at Bombay and Surat; that -there 
mould be pp nlgp* .or other record, defcriptivO of'the'geography of 
Bagl-tp-ctji or of any part, of the- tract between Bombay "and Anrun~ 
gabad. The.mxiuteif.6f M. Anquetil du Perron, d'rtti .Of '■'Mfr. 1 l^ar-* 
rner, together with Mr. Smith's line, have Ttefcribed the roads 
■ leading from Poonah. to Nobfxkuviand Bthb^pour ;■ hut: all on the 
wei'f m. theie lines, is a blank, for. an extent of i oo miles ib width, 
and f5o in length; even the pofieion of,N-afftCk-TrihSudk, ^-cele¬ 
brated place of Hindoo worihip, on the N.#> ^ is not 

weJi known ■; anti •M. -Anquctil du Perron’s account of its pofitjon, 
in i clpcit of dome points in his route from Pooiiah to’Surat, is "not 
iatistaaoty. ft' is iifnated near the ipfinfs of ¥he Gddavery f and 

baey nurd be on the call: fide of-the Gauls, and nearly‘on ’ a parallel 
with Ba'hhelgong. . ydf-- -w== ■. : , a £ ’. 1 . ^-s-^ ■ p :0' i.. - vi., of ? g-f fimsy ,rk- 

homo.-general infomiatibn refpe^mg; die fituation of 4he Teefc 
amicf thekxfemofthe JMthhconquefts ih ipSomml iySi, 
along ' the weftem foot of the CMtsy BeflveOn Balberr ‘and "Surat* 
Was obligingly eeihmunieated by Mr; 'Munfer of tithe "Eaft Indfe 
Diretdion -; and by Mr. Holmes. The #eek forefts, froth'wKehcc 
the marine yard ai Bombay is furhilhed wilihdhat excellent lf>ecies 
Of fhip timber, Hb alorfg the weflem fide of the'Gdut moutklns, 
and other contiguous ridges' of hf s, on the north, knd noitH-mdft 
ofBaffeen : the numerous rivuktsdhat deleend from §ffeii| ibfcfd i ; 
mg Water carriage for die timber. I cannot clofe this account 
without remarking the unpardonable negligence we afb guilty of, 
m Mwm to build Teek-fifips of war fbrfhe ufeof the Indilh ffeis. 
They might be freighted home, without the ceremony of regular 

equip- 


equipment; as to malts, tails and farnitiirc; Which might bd cal¬ 
culated juft to anfwer the purpbfe of 'the home paffage, at the belt 
feafbn r and crews'could be provided in India.' The letter fub- 
joined in a note, and which: was Written with the beft intentions, 
9'Or id years ago, will the 'cirdui'nftances of the 'cafe*. 

Teek ihips of 40 years old and upwards, are no uncommon objedrs 
in the Indian feas : while an European built flnp is ruined there, 
in 5 years. ■■ The Ihips built at Bombay are the beft, both iri point 
of workmanihip and materials., of any that are conftrndcd in India: 
and' althbugh 4tk rates only are mentioned in the letter, there is 
no doubt but that 3d rates may be conftriufted ■, as' there is a choice 
of timber. The "Spaniards build capital Ihips in their foreign let- 
tlpaiemsi The '.Ball: 1 India' Company have a Teck ihip on her fourth 
voyage, at "prf feii.fj Which' fhip has wintered in England : there¬ 
fore any objection founded on the eifedts of froft, on the Teek tim¬ 
ber, is done a Way. 

■ llllf ; : ’ % If f T? 1 &: ; k' w’■ ' : l . ||i, |''y 1 ;' -■ ’' 1 ' 'V" ■ ' -• ? ■! ■■ ■. ; M y, »r if;.. } '■ < ' • >f 

'•* -<* Fpquerit have bettn the opportunities Thrive.had, of obServing how very rapid the decay 

■ < 

• the (hips arte. 'Are of,the syood of that country, namely, the Teek : vviueft m<\y ntft 

ini properly fee fly led. Indian Wxi, The- number of ihips' of Avar that were t'uimd in 
feis, daring ttejat^’War (1757^0 1 'maybe admitted ia.v a proof of the former retoar.h } 
and the gi'eat.age' ; ofThe drips built, m India, miy lerve to 1 prove ‘the latter. Wfet l mean to 
iritbv train this, lor yaurhotij ihips" uft, i|5 tfatihips of. wart under third rate*, .may.'be con> 
0 mA in India • arid With.modoraterepairs, 1 # tor ages : v/hcreas, a fmp con- 

ftpit&ioh can there,11 at' a very .ibw'veniT -• to which dii^Jvantage., n?ay be- adderd; tftju r-‘ 

lofmg,' m the mean time, the fervicW of m .ihips that are \fenfc ; to. relieve the worn oip ernes* 
'itetga.l prbclftCesC ifeto and tenp;apd the neighbouring forells, pine trialls ^nothing h 
VTJtfttea to bring ail thefe into ufe, but a - nt’opportunity''♦ am' proper encouragement/' 
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The Countries contained in that Part oj the Peninsula, 
lying an the .South of the Kistma River. 
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T HIS traa, which in extent Is not a fifth part larger than 
the Bengal provinces; yet, by its political divlfions, by the 
talents and ambition of its. Princes, and moreover., by their being 
Simulated by the different European powers, whole mercantile 
views led them thither y it. has furnifhed. of late years, more matter 
for /peculation and hiftory, than perhaps, all the reft, of the Mogul 
empire put together *. But although it has been the theatre of 
repeated wars between the Europeans and the. natives, as well as 
between the Europeans themfelv.esyet lo ample a fupply of geo r 
graphical matter has not been fupplied, as by the wars and pegocia- 
lions its. the north. The geography of fome of the weftern parts of 
the penmfuia, are as little known,to us, ; as that of the cental parts, 
of Hindooftan* 

* It is lamentable to a feeling mind torefte& how large a portion of their miferies, the utn~ 
happy natives q£ %\\c Carnatic owe to the.Englifh: I meanlrojpn the infufident. prote&ioh afforded 
them, at the commencement of the war of 1780. The faying of the old woman to Philip j 
$?, no longer Kin g-^' might, well have been applied to the executive- government .in the 
Carnatic. Much eloquence has been employed in defcrtbdng the wretched ffctte ot the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bengal ; when, in reality, they are to be clalTed among the happietl nations through ¬ 
out Aha. Poets deal in fi&ion ; but a plain tale of vvoe will be/l deferibe the fufFerings of the 
hdpleis inhabitants of the Carnatic, during Hyder’s mvafion. And here X cannot refufe a tri¬ 
bute of applaufe to the chara&ev and abilities of the Nobleman, who aflumed the government of 
Madras, at a period When the Britiih interefls could hardly be faid to have an exigence in the 
Carnatic : Hyder, having nearly the entire pofiefliou of the vvhfe country. I cannot expreis my 
opinion of this Nobleman’s charader, in a more forcible manner, than by regretting that fucli 
filming talents, controlled by a difirtterefted Blind, fhould not be employed, for the benefit 
of the public, 
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The figure of this trad is a triangle, of which the coiirfe df the 
Kiftna river forms the bafe, and the coails of Coromandel and 
Malabar, the fades. Its extent from the Kiftna to Gape Comorin, 
which, forms the apex of the triangle, is about 600 .Britifh miles $ 
and its breadth, in the wideft part, is about 559. 

The conftruftion of the fea coafts, has been already ddcribed in 
the .firft .fe&ion j and that of the courfe of the Kiftna river, in the 
latter part of the fourth. 

Madras, or Fort St. George, as has been obfetved (in page 13) 
lies in lat. 13 0 5', Ion. 86° 25'; and elofe on the .mdrgin of the 
fea. It is tire principal fettlement of the Britilh Eaft India Com¬ 
pany, on the eaft fide of the peninfula ; and is a fort refs of very 
great ftreiigth, including within it a regular, well built, city. But 
as it Was impoffible to fortify and garrifon, in an efedtual manner, 
a city of fiuch extent as the political and commercial coniequence of 
Madras, muft'give birth to.; there is a fecond city, feparated from 
Madias, : by the breadth of a proper efplanade only; and although 
near fouf miles in circuit, is fortified In fiuCh a manner, as to jpre- 
vent. a fufpri fe from the enemy’s horfe ; an evil to which every open 
town in the Carnatic,, is fuhjedt from the diyhefs and evehhefs of 
the country. Madras was fettled by the Engtith about the year 
.1646, and was hardly defenfible, until the deftru&ion of Fort St. 
David in. 1758, pointed out the neccflity of it. It is now perhaps, 
one of the'befl; fortrefTes iii the pofteflion of the Britilh nation y and 
■although not of fo regular a defign as Fort William, yet from the 
greater facility of relieving it by fea, and the natural, ad vantages.of 
ground, which leaves the enemy lefs choice in the maftnfer pf con- 
dudting his attacks j it may on the whole be deemed at ieail: etpal 
to, it. 

Madraf,, in edmnlph with all the other European iet,tlcmems on 
this' coaft, has no port: for/{hipping \ the coall forming nearly a 
ftraight line : and it is alfo : incommoded wdth a high and dan¬ 
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flat bottoms, and having their planks fewed together : iron being 
totally excluded throughout the whole ‘fabrick. By this conftmc- 
tion, they are rendered flexible, enough to elude the effects of the 
violent fhockiS which they receive, by the dafhing of the. waves, or 
fur/. On the beach : and which either overfed, or breaks to pieces, 
a boat of European conftruftion. No port for ’large veflels occurs 
between Trinkamaly and the Ganges : that is, in an extent of: s 
degrees: fo that the comparative .proximity of the,former, to Ma¬ 
dras and Pondicherry, renders it a capital objed, both to the Eng- 
liflr and French. 

The Cbm'pahy’s lands, (or jaghire f) extend from Madras to the 
Pullicate lake, northward; and to Alemparve, fouthwards: and weft- 
ward, beyond Conjeveram : that is, about 10B B, miles alongiliorie, 
and 47 inland { in the wideft: part. This whole trad hath had a 
regular fumy ; and Mr. Pringle, who .Purveyed tile ^marches of:the 
army under Sir Eyre Goote, during the late war, has afeertained fome 
intereiling geographical poiitions, beyond it; and by this means ex¬ 
tended very conftderably, the dimenflons of what may be called the 
furveyed /raft : fo that we are enabled, with a little adventitious 
help, to fill up with tolerable accuracy, all the country between the 
parallel of Pullicate northward, and Cuddalore, fouth ward; bounded 
on the weft,, or inland fide, by a line drawn from Cuddalore through 
Arnee, Velore,. and. Ghittoorand eaftward bv the fea. The whole 
of this traiot is a triangular fpace of 106 G. miles in length, by 7.0 
wide. By means alfo of Mr. Pringle’s bearings and meafured routes, 

* 1 he reader wiU find in my friend Mr. M.irfderv’s very excellent hiftdry of Sutriatfa, an ac- 
count of the Surf : a phenomenon which I do not recollect ever to have feen‘d ( ifcuifed in a 
philosophical manner, m any former treatife. The account will he found in page 4 . 8 , to $3. 

f 1 he term Jaghire means generally, a grant of laud from a fovereiga to a fubjed, revoca¬ 
ble at pleafbre ; but generally for a life rent. The jaghire "in queiliony id/- I‘believe, under- 
fiood to be held in perpetuity. It contains 2440 ftjuare miles, and its revenue is reckoned at 
about .150,000!. per annum. 
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the petitions of Poptonovo, Sautgud, and .Arnhooc are obtained; 
which, kft natty be confidered a| the weftmoft point determined with 
accuracy,; any where to the north of Tritchinopply: and Am,boor 
is.only'one fourth of the whole didance acrofs the penipfula. I 
cannot .find that the road to Colar, was meafured, during the cam- 
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Arqqtis, found Jo.be nearer to Madras than-was before (uppofed. 
I hays fixed foby a foies of triangles, by means of Wandiwafh, 
NamayyratB, and. Sholingur hills; and a bafe, furnifhed by the 
Jaghirp map,; at. 56,6 G. miles, in horizontal diftance, from Mad¬ 
ras.; .and about 13' 30". fiouth. of its parallel; whence, its latitude 
will .Ipe 12. 0 .,530% Ion. 4 o° 28' .1.5". I do not know that, its 
obferved latitude is recorded any where. Mr. Pringle’s map makes 
it,s. diftance from Madras 55?.,9 ; -and M. D’ Anvilie 58,2 in his M.S. 
of pofitions: ..and,.another French. MS. map,,59, 1*. 

,Arcot is reckoned, the. capital of the Carnatic ; and. muft be a 
place of great .antiquity, by its being taken notice of by Ptolemy, 
as. tfie ,.capital of the Sor^, or Sopa-mnialum ; frprn whence cor ¬ 
ruptly Chorg-mandel. It is a .pretty large. city, and its citadel 
is eftepmed a place of fame ftrength, for an Indian fortrefs. The 
defence which it made. under Clive, in 1751, eftablifhed the mili¬ 
tary fame of that illuftrious nobleman , whole foibles expofed him 
to the attacks of enemies, who were better qualified, to pbfovje his 
defofo than to imitate him in the higher parts of his character: 
to wbic.h pofterity wi ll dp ample juftice, when it ip placed beyond 
the reach of the envy of cotemporaries: and when his foibles 
will be as little remembered, .13 the malice of his enemies. 

■ The petition of Velore, is from Mr., Pringle’s di fiance, cqr reded 
by the bearing of Sholangur hill. In his map of Coote’a campaigns, 
lie has .given too much diftance. between Arcot and Velore : for k 
is;. 17 B. miles in the map, and only 15 by the road, in the tables. 
Alfoj between Gonjeveram and Arcot, the road diftance exceeds; the 
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horizontal diflan.cc,. by three-fourths of a mile only ; in 26;. miles, 
Thefe, I apprehend, are niiftakes, occafioned by.hafle, 

V el ore is a poi't of grea^ importance, commanding the great road 
leading into the Carnatic, from the valley of Vaniambaddy,; and 
the diredteft route frpm the My fore country. It confifts of three 
flrong forts, on as many hills f and' is jufl'ly deemed impregnable 
to an Indian, arqiy. 'It is laid to have, been originally fortified by 
the Mahrattas, more than 200 years ago. Among other ads of 
generalship exhibited by Sir Eye Coote, during the late war; the 
relief of this place, in the free of Hyder's whole army, may be 
reckoned a capital one. It is about 9.0 miles to the weftward of 
Madras. . 

.Paliconda, had its bearing taken from Velore, and the diftance 
between therm, was measured. Amboor is determined by the dif¬ 
tance from. Paliconda, and the bearing of Coulafgur ; which latter 
is determined by bearings from Velore and Arcot. The dilfances 
are obtained by means of Mr. .Pringle's table of roads, with allow¬ 
ance for winding. Laftly, Sautgud is placed by angles taken at 
Aniboor and Velore, 

Thefe, together with Col. Pearle’s line, along the eaftern coaft 
of the peninfula, and thofe before taken notice of in the fouthem 
provinces (in fedion 1.) are all the meafured lines that occur in 
thefe parts : together with one, and only one, oblervation of lati¬ 
tude j that is, at Chinna-Balabaram, about the middle between 
the two leas. This being the cafe, it will follow, that the various 
materials of which the geography of the trad: in quefiion is com- 
poled, can be no otherwife arranged, than by effablifhing as primary 
jiatwns, luch places as we have the b data for ; and which have 
the greatest number of politicos dependant on them : and this being 
done, to adapt the matter to the refpedtive intervals, between thefe 
primary Hattons: which, intervals mult of courfe determine the 
icales and bearing lines of the feveral MS. maps, of which the 
materials are compofed. 
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I fhall attempt only to give! an account of the manner of deter ¬ 
mining the principal of ihefe ftatiottsf or points of connexion; 
and that for the nfe of future geographers.' To defcri.be the whole, 
would lead me into unneceftary prolixity- The primary' points 
which it became neceflary to ■ defcribe,. in the account of, the. fen 
Cbafty were chiefly from aftual meafurement; as Tritchindpoly, 
Tanjore, 1 Mddura, Pal ic ay d cherry : and I may now add, Cohnbet- 
tore and Garroor; which are placed by meafurement alio, Arcot 
and Amboqr, I have jtfft mentioned ; and Poliput and C’hittoor, 
ate the only remaining ones, that are eftablifhed b.y Purvey., 

Of thofe that be determined, by tirefome dilcuffion, 

and companion, and in fome cafes by mere judgment, founded 
perhaps, ! 0n doubtful tiaftiniony ; are Bangalore, Trinotnai.ee, Da- 
rafiipoury, Oahhachefry, Gooty, Cakftri, Sann-Ifturam, Jnn^cqn- 
da : , Cdniham, Adoni, and Tinieryeotta. And of thofe furnifhed 
by Col. Pearie’s march, are Nellore, Ongole, and Siecacoliam.. 

BangUlbre, as the hr ft mentioned, is, allb the moil 'important; as 
being in the centre of the peninfula, and having routes palling through 
it, in every diredtion. It is in itfclf, a place of great politicalimportance, 
being a'fortrefs of ftrength; and from,fituation, the bulwark of the 
Myfcre country, towards Arcot. A variety of MS. maps of the country 
lying on the weft of the Carnatic, and between it, and Seringapa- 
tain, have appeared: moft of them, I believe, the offspring, of the 
war of 1 767-8, with Hyder Ally. One of a much later date-, 
communicated by Mr. John Sulivan, contains the whole peninfula, 
fputh of the parallel of j 5 0 ; and is particularly valuable, on ac¬ 
count of its having many routed and Situations in Myfore, and Bed- 
note j. as well as in Tan j ore and Madura. By its compcehenfiye 
nature, it farnifhes an opportunity of proportioning, the refpedfive 
diftanees between Amboor, Bangalore, Seringapatam, Mangalore, 
and Bednore; as thefe places all appear in the fame map, together 
with the routes from one to the other. It would require whole 
(beets to give an anajyfis of this, and the reft of the MSS. which 
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have been coni’ulted on this "f«bje6t, and therefore, 1 fhal] only 
ftate generally, that by the medium of the diftance from Afnboor to 
Bangalore, in 4 maps, it edrhes out to be73,6 G.'miles.; (the varia¬ 
tions between them, was 4 miles) and its parallel, according to the 
fame method of proceeding, was 4 io // fou'th of Madras, of 13 0 
o /r '$o". To tills- raay : be added, that Glunna-Balabaram, is by the 
mediura of the ikffle 4 maps,- 23' %o" to the north of the parallel 
of Bangalore: and the latitude of the former, which 'is 'fortunately 
preferved in tire Lettres Edifumtes., being 13 0 23', confifms the 
general accuracy of the former refnlt: this being-only 1' ref' differ¬ 
ent from it ; or 12 0 59' 20". Laftly, the interval on Mr. Suli- 
tan’s map, between Bangalore and Bednore, is 176 G. miles; and 
hi mine, when Bangalore is placed, as above (73,6 from Ambobr; 
and in lat. 13°) 172,5. And again, the di-fiance between Banga¬ 
lore and Mangalore in Mr. SulivanY tnap, is 176,5; and in mine, 
169b: that is, y'f different in one cafe, and 34 in the other. And 
this difference is to be accounted for, by bur giving a different 
degree of width to the peninfula: Mr-. Sulivaii’s map making it 
*5 l s" wider than mine does, in the parallel we are fpca'ktng of. 
I have placed Bangalore in lat. 13°, and Ion. 77° 37' 1 0", accord¬ 
ing to the abo vc data : and this capital point, or primary flatten, 
being fixed with fo much jfuccefs, both in latitude and longitude, 
gives feme degree of confidence to all die petitions round it: for 
almoft every petition between Col. Kelly's line on the fouth, and 
the Tungebadra river on the north ; has, in its conffnidtion, a 
reference to Bangalore. It is the common point of union, in the 
centre of the peninfula, as Coftnbettore is in the S W, and Tritchi- 
nopoly in the S E, 

Before I proceed to the detail of the remaining primary flations, in 
the peninfula, 1 (hall obferve at once, that all the roads and peti¬ 
tions of principal places in the Mytbre and Bednore countries, on 
the weft of Bangalore * and between Roydroog and the parallel of 
Teiiicherry; were furniihed by the faid map of Mr. Sulivan’s: and 
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mmy others, areqnite new.; and Sera, Sirripy, Roydroo g, Ret tin* 
gery, and Ceriaipatdin, appear 'much more confiftent in their pofi- 
tjons :> than heretofore; and although we cannot -exped that either 
the pofkive, or relative diftances, ihouid be perfectly exaft, yet I 
have every reafon to think that they are not far from the truth* anti 
that at all events-, the prefent map affords the bed materials that 
can-be-^FOgunS 1 ^ iii thif-country.- 

Sermgapatam is placed nearly in the pofition it occupies in Mr. 
Sulwaft’s map; in Tefpedt both to Bangalore and Mangalore. Its 
parallel is vesiy uncertain, its there is no good line of diftance, to 
check it, either from the north, or fouth. Mr. Sulivan’s map 
places it 99 G. miiefc to the northward of Coimbettore 5 and Mr. 
Montrefofs 87,4. - As 1 have adhered more to the account of its 
relative position, in refpeft df Bangalore; it hands in the map, only 
91 from’ Coimbettore. BeiideS, a MS. Itinerary gives its diftanee 
from Sera, at 3 days journey, or 54 G. miles horizontal diftance; 
which is perfe&ly confident with the 91 miles from ■ Coirnhettore-. 
It is placed in lat-. 12° 31' 45", Ion. 76° 46' 44''" *. . v : -; 

Sir George Staunton's journey acrofs the peninfula, from Madras 
to Mangalore, in 1783, as one of the eomrmfhom-tS for negocia- 
ting a treaty of peace with Tippoo Sultan, fumi/hed a lift of itages, 
and, the eftirnatcd hearings and diftances between them, the whole 
way. Thefe, Sir George mod obligingly Communicated to me; 
.together with la's mifcellaneous ohfervations and reflections as he 
went along; and which, being written on the fpot, and difpatdied 
as opportunities offered, may be allowed to exhibit a faithful pic- 


-m, ac ' ount5 m ; e as tolteW': a. large map, which I confitfer a: the fill!: that Was con- 
uructed from the materials, collected during die war of 1767-8 ; and which may be fhied die 
par^t of moll of the others, that appear on different (calcs • gibers 09,3 G. miles, wit' from 
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t\m of the mind that di&ated them and they proof that a 

long journey in which many things occurred .that: u-fu&lly- excite: 
difguft, difappomtmfnt, and chagrin, (not to mention fatigues and 
want of comforts) -, : nay be performed, not paly without ■'difttirb- 
ing the tranquillity of the traveller; hut in fuch a ilate of mind, 
as, to leave him a fufSeieiit 'porjtioA of good Rumour, to-enable him 
to. aimifemthcrs. • 

The commiflions were- conduced by a very circuitous route, as 
well as impeded in their journey : for after proceeding on the great 
road from Anicul towards- Seringapatam, in a W S VV diredtion, to 
bfalaviflv, within about i2 miles of Seringapatam ; they were 
carried to the N, tind N W, lb as to leave the latter place, at lead. 
25 miles to the tooth ward of them. As for as - thefe eftimated 
bearings and diftances enable me to judge, the pefitions of Anicul 
and Seringapatam, m the map, are too far to the weft, by fever a! 
miles, in retpect of Caveripatam ; thelaft point -eftablifhed in this 
rop-le, with any degree of certainty. • But the route is unfortu¬ 
nately, too crooked, to admit of its being applied as a corrective, 
in linall errors of diftauce. 1 

Seringapatam is the capital of Myfore, the dominions of Tippoo 
Sultan; and it is iituated in an iiland 'of the Cauvery river, about 
2go or 300 miles from Madras. It has little, in it worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Myfore, a town and fortified poll, and as I uriderftahd, the 
ancient capital; lies about 8 miles to the Xouthward of Seringapa- 

fervice, who travelled from Onore to Bednore, and Seringapatam, 
was 11 days in travelling between the two latter placeswhich, 
however, cannot be more than 180 or 190 miles alunder. He 
reprefents the whole country he travelled through, as being open 
and fruitful ; nor did he meet with any mountains between the 
Gants and Seringapatam. 

Darempoury, Caveripatam, Kiftnagheri, and Changamah, are 
obtained by means of a map of the valley of Vaniambaddy (or the 
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in Mr, Dairy triple’s colledion, and has much the appearance of 
general accuracy .; the number of forts placed on rocky eminences, 
in and about it, affording an eafy means of determining the relative 
portions, by triangles. The contents of this map are joined on to 
Amboor, a primary jiation ; and I made no alteration whatever, in. 
its fcale or qompafs. Darempoury, the extreme point in this 
map, to the 8 W, being thus obtained, ftands more fouthwardly 
in refpedl or Arco.t, than moft other maps repreient it: that is, the 
interval between Darempoury and Carroor, is Ids than is com¬ 
monly reckoned; anti that between Darempoury and Color, lefs. 

Cudapanattam and. Vaniambaddy, were fit from. Amboor rock, 
and their difances taken from the MS. maps. The roads and 
places between Cudapanattam and Bangalore; as well as thole be¬ 
tween this laffc place and Condour $ and alfo between Bangalore and 
Darempoury.; are taken from the 4 MS. maps, from whence I have 
,inferred the pofition of Bangalore : and I confider the places within 
this trad, to be afeertained with much more precilion > than thofe 
on the fouth of Darempoury; and between it and Carroor, and 
Coimbettore: it being a more confined fpace, and alfo much ofiener 
traverfed, during the war of 1767. But to recount ‘he particulars, 
would be both tedious, and ufclefs: as the account would contain 
nothing more than a -companion of bearings and diftances, and the 
mode of corre&ing, and working them up, into, their prefent form : 
the labour of which, although compreffed within the compafs of 
a few inches, would fcarcely be conceived, or believed. Although 
moft, or all, of the roads that appear in the map, between Danyn- 
poury, Attore, Carroor, and Coimbettore, have been, marched over. 


* The name Barra-inahal, or Batra-niaul, attgliie the i<uneh/t placet, wSai given it bscaufe 
it contained iz fortreffes of fome note, (viz.) Kiftnagheri,, Cjegadivj^ Caudely) CongoogAt, 
Vaniambady, Mahrauzegur, Cockingur, Cooturagur, Bazingur, 1 ripatore, ladculi, ana 
Ujgangurry. 
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cither byBriiifh armies, or thbir detachmeats, at different times .; 
yet feJdoro having a. furveyor with them, or by the want of inftru*- 
liaents, or lejfure, or both; little has been, done for geography, 
.more than barely informing m that fuch roads, and. placer, exift. 
So that the whole country beyond the full ridge of hills from At- 
cot, and iputh of ,the. Barrartnaol, can - be but vaguely defcribed ; 
r.u om point, as.l before obferved, having been mathematically de¬ 
termined, on the north of Garroor and Coimbettore: and was •it 
not for the obiei vatio.n of latitude sit ..Cbnuna-Balabaram, the pofi- 
uoti of Bangalore, and all the places .dependant • on it, would be 
involved in uncertainty. 

The road -from Seringapatam to Calicut, is from Col. Humber?- 
hone's report: and that from Calicut to Damicotta, is front Jeffe¬ 
ries's old, map. Of that from Seringapatam to Coimbettore, 1 have 
feen feverai copies; among which there are variations both in the 
fades, and in the names. Cpl. Wood went, from the Barra-maul 
to Damicotta, Sattim unguium, and Coimbettore, in the eourie of 
his campaign in - 1767 ; but I know not pr> what authority the 
road from Damicotta to, Myfore, is .defcribed'-. ,.;iy. : wiy.- 

•W tions in that part of the fou 

Carnatic, beyond the extent of Mr. Pringle’s meafured lines, was 
what interefted me particularly: as from its vicinity to a principal 
fettlement, and the Icene of much warfare, it may be expedited to 
be a iubjed of public curiolity. But even here, any more than on 

tountains, accuracy was not to be att 
for no pofition was determined mathematically, in the line between 
Tritchinopoly and Velore : nor even a fingle line meafured from 
die fea to the hills, to determine the breadth of the Carnatic: nor- 
even a feries of triangles, although fuch a fucceffion of tempting 
marks occur, throughout this whole fpace. The only particular 
that prefented itfelf, in the fhape of adtuai meafurement, was Mr. 
Pringle’s route from Tritchinopoly to Velore : but this was with¬ 
out bearings, fave from the top of Tiagar hill, about midway 
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a part of the line ; that is, from Volconda' to Ti t- 
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. Changaoiah, as has been- faid before, is placed by the map of the 
Barra-maul,•from the well: and as Trinomaly in the Carnatic, Is 
not only very near It, but alfoan eligible primaryjiat ion, it appeared 
that if there was any tolerable authority for Trinomaly, the opera¬ 
tion of fixing it, would at the iame time verify Ghangamah, in 
refpebt to the caflern coad : which confidering the foundation on 
which it relied,, appeared neceflary. 

Trinomaly hill, which is vilible more than 40 G. miles, was 
found by trigonometrical proeefs (that is, by an angle of interfeo 
tion of 20 degrees, from the hills of Wandiwafih and Carumpau- 
ettm) to be 40 G. miles from the former, in the direbfcioii of W 
28? 8. I fhould not have been entirely fatisfied- with this refult, 
had not the pofition thus pointed out, agreed nearly with the ap¬ 
parent iituation of Trinomaly, in-refpedfc of Changamah. This is- 
indeed given- by Mr. Sulivan’s map, at E10N, 13 G. miles; 
while the bearing of Colliipauk from Changamah is N E 20,7 ; 
and that of Trinomaly from Collifpauk, S 7 W, 12,6 G, miles. 
Now, as Mr, Pringle meafured that fide of the triangle between 
Trinomaly and. Collifpauk, and found it only 11.4, G. miles (or 15 
B. miles in road dijiance ) the fide between Changamah and Tri¬ 
nomaly, ought to be only ioi-: and this I have adopted, with a 
fmall correction ; as Mr. Pringle’s bearing was S..12 W, inftead of 
Sr.7. W, as in Mr. Sulivait’s map. Sir George Staunton, who 
travelled along that fide of the triangle, between Collifpauk and- 
Changamah, edimates the -road difiance at 19 B. miles y which by 
this conftrubtion, ought to be 23 at lead. 

Trinomaly, thus adj tided, is 52 G. miles, on a bearing of about 
W N W, from Pondicherry (the neared point on the eoad). M. 
D'Anville thought it no more than- 48; and another French MS., 
map, which contains the fouthem Carnatic, and which has afforded 
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ipa mush affiffauee, only 43 Q. mil<?s j hut the' more modem -map?, 
come nearer to snybdea; Wer^g refuting the diftapee 55,. and 
Mr. Suliyan's map about 50. This ftation determines the breadth 
of the ipptlicrn Carnatic,; and alfo all the .portions between Tritchi- 
fiopqly and Velore. It will follow, ajib». that Tiagar, from whence 
the bearings of-Vplcojida -and Trinomaly were taken j as well as 
Volconda it&lf; mult have .an itruBediate dependence on Tdnomaly. 
The politico, of Volconda* in refpesS of Tyitchinopoly, would have 
been a defireable thing, in order to find how it agreed with the 
pofition deduced from Trinomaly ; but: this I could get no good 
authority fo.r; and Mr. Pringle’s bearing ought to have more 
weight, than mere opinions. I have given the different accounts 
in a note, but without admitting them as authority M. D’An- 
ville’s, however,, agrees with mine, Baron Werfebe’s route, oblig¬ 
ingly communicated by the Horn Col. Gathcart, (his Majefty's 
Quarter-mailer General in India) did not appear, until the map was 
engraved. If Werfcbe is right, I muff have miftaken the portion 
of Volcondaj and placed it 7 miles N W by W of its true politico. 
But Mr. Palrymple, alfa, took the angles on Tiagar hill, and 
made the angle of Trinomialee and Volconda, the fame as Mr. Prin¬ 
gle did, to 3 minutes of a degree. 

Gingee is placed 3,0, and 324 G. miles from Pondicherry in 2 
French MS, maps ; and 361 in Werfebe’s: one might expedt that 
the French knew its pofition well. 1 have placed it 33 from Pon¬ 
dicherry ; and 2 3 from Trinomaly. 

The reft of the portions in the fouth Carnatic, as well as the 
cpurfgs of the.rivers, and dire&ion of the firft ridge of hills, are 
taken chiefly from the 3 MS. maps beforementioned (viz.) D An- 
vidles, the old French MS. map; and Werfebe’s; ami fome few 

* Bearing of Volconda hvm Tritchinpoly, by D’Anville, N 37° E 

By the other French MS, map N 36° 30' E 
By Wexfebe - v N 25 15 E 
By Montrclbr - - N 28 40 E 

It itaacb in the map » N 37 £ 
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parti(^iiai < s'''sire^ frdrh ah erigraved French map Ot 1771 > whofeprin- 
cipal merit is confined to the fouthern par t of the Caifnatic. 

Carnatic-Gur, and. I)oby~G nr, two fortre flies of note, in the 
riclge o! hills on the weft of A rnee, have never been taken notice 
of, in any former map. The latter is determined, as to diftance 
from VelOre, by a meafured route of Mr. Pringle's : and the for- 
met had its bearing taken at Velore, and is known to bear about 
N by W, 3 mites diftant, from the latter: of cottrfe, two Tides 
and an angle are given; and the two places mutualfy afiift in deter¬ 
mining each others pofition. 

The Cdleroone and Cauvery rivers, with their branches, below 
Camot, ate taken from the maps ot Werfebe and Kelly; collated 
with the old French map. Werfebe’s map of Tahjore, contains 
more particulars than any other that I have feeri; efjpecially in the 
northern part. And for the fouthern parts* I had fbme affiftance 
from the map of Mr. Sulivan. 

More particulars appear in the Marawar and Madura countries; 
than in any former map that has been publifhed. After the great 
roads fpecified in the difeuffion of Kelly’s map, 6cc. fnoft of the 
new matter is from Mr. Dalrymple’s colledion; and the reft from 
Werfebe and Sulivan. The almoft incredible number of forts and 
fortreffes. of various kinds in the Carnatic, occafion a greater num¬ 
ber of intcrcfting petitions within the fame fpace, than in mold 
other countries.. Villages, arid even towns, in open countries, are 
but of a day,, compared with fortrefles; efpecially when they de¬ 
rive any portion of ftrength from their fituation ; a very common 
cafe, here. Public monuments, too, the unequivocal mark of 
civilization and opulence, are more common, here, than in the 
northern parts of India. 

Madura and Tinevelly are chiefly from Col. Call s old map, witlx 
many additions .from Kelly and Werfebe. The valley of Ootam- 
paliam, inclofed between the branches of the Gauts, is a very recent 
acquifition to geography. Nor is this the only new matter af- 
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.forded us by Col. FuUarton’s march (during the late war) into 
the fouthorn provinces; the geography of which now wears an 
entire new face. The intention of this expedition was, to open a 
comrnuhicatioit between the two coafts of Coromandel and Malabar * 
and at the fame time to deprive Hyder Ally of the life of the valua¬ 
ble province of. Coimbettore; and, if neceiTary, to open a ready way 
into that of Myfore. We learn from him, what will appear a new 
fail; to mod: readers, that of there being a break in. the continuity 
of the ridge of mountains named the Gauts f oppofite to Pantany. 
Governor .Hornby it feems was apprifed of this circumfiance; and 
probably it was formerly known in Europe, though now forgotten. 
This break is. about - i6 miles wide, and.appears to border on what 
D'Anville calls Anhamal/y, or the elephant. Mountains', and is occu- 
pied.. chiefly by a foreii of timber trees, which has the fort of Anna- 
mally on the eaft, and Palicaudcherry on the weft. The valley or 
opening extends 14 or 15 miles, between the termination of the 
northern Gants, and the commencement of the iouthern ones / be¬ 
fore it opens finally into the low country on the Malabar coaft. 
It is well known that Ihips which navigate the Malabar coaft, 
during the N E monfoon, commonly experience a ftrongergale in 
the neighbourhood of Paniany, than dfewhere; and I am of opi¬ 
nion that this opening in the Gants, is a very fuffic.ieM caufe for 
fuch an effedt. I have been told alfo, that the lower part of the 
Coimbettore country, partakes of the rainy, or S W monfoon, of 
the Malabar coaft: which may certainly be referred to the fame 
caufe. . • ... 'AT '• -•=- 

The river of Paniany takes its courfe from the Coimbettore 
country, through this opening j and is faid to be navigable in the 
rainy leafon, for fmall boats, to the foot of the Gauts j-which is a 
circumflance worthy of" being known, and which I was ignorant 
of, until I read the life of Hyder Ally, publilhed in France, in 
1784. This circumflance, together with the inundated Hate of 
the country at that leafon, may ferve to fhew, that the country 
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mg 1 0 the Gants, has no gfeat declivity. In a collide of near f 
oalles. • po ’’ ■ vw. V' ' ■ '■ 

The Paniany:, river, as well as. that of Darapomm, has its fource, 

miles in-extent* and which 
;ern mouth of the gap or valley, before 
fpoketx .of, This plain riles hiddenly from the level of the fur* 
rounding country,, like a valfc terrace ? and the foreft bounds it on. 
the weft. There are examples of the fame kind of elevated plains 
in Bengal .; md in the Buiidela, .country, fouth of die Gauge*' near 
Soohagee Gau t. 

The common boundaries of the Carnatic, and of My fore, are 
tolerably well .aicertained .in the fouthern provinces*; and 
pjroximation towards the truth, is made, in thofe of the Marawafo 
and Tanjore .; but on foe north of the Cauyery, I believe the boun¬ 
daries are very ill defined, even by foe governing powers themfelves j 
except in particular places. 

On the weft of the Gouts, and between thole mountains and the 
lakes of Cochin and Travancore, there is nothing new. The 
country is chiefly one vaft foreft : and of courie, fcarcely inhabited, 
or known, as to particulars. 

Tcrriore, or Tarricre, a fort poffelfed by a Rajah ot forne note, 
on the north fide of the Cauvery, and at the foot of the firft ridge 
of hills; has its pofition from the authority of the MS. maps 
abovementioned. They differ, in giving its diftance from Tritchi - 
noiy, from 2 %\ to 25* G. miles: and from Ootatore, from 16 
to 17’. ■ #:c : coyn-' '.rr’ycA i 7^ yyiAM: 

Attore, a confiderable poll on the weft of Tiagar, I found feme 
difficulty in placing, from the difeordancy of the different accounts: 
and indeed, the whole trad beyond the firft ridge of mountains be¬ 
yond the Carnatic, is very vaguely deferibed, both in point of par- 

* Meaning thofe .on the foijth of the Cauvery river. And the countries bettyeseu th.e. Cau- 
viry and Guntoor, ht here named i tho CarutaU, in a particular lenfe: and this is again fub- 
divided into N and S as the parts reipect Madras. 

6 ticulars. 





tleuTiirsV shd' of geometrical eitaQnelsl Wi'th. rdfpeft' to jMfore, 
which is tlie centre of fevehd roads defcriBed in the map, I have 
placed it chiefly on the’ authority of Mr. 'Sulivan’s map; ais it cor-> 
refjionds with the 1 bearing of the mouth of the'ipatsf"from TiagarV 
as reported by Mr. Pringle. That bearing was W ig p i T S ; and 
in Mr-'SuTivan’s' map,' 1 ' if band's ' 0 ' 3B' W, diiMnt r 28t G. miles 
from Volcohcfa. It is' placed in the map N 39 W, 201 miles : 
3.2! froth Darampoury ; and' 34 from Siilem *. 

A route of iWon Weffebtfs, from TritchMbpoly to Tiagar ; 
communicated by ihy friend Col. Cathcart,".'came to hand after the 
map was’ engraved V and therefore too late to enable me to corfed 
OotatoreV whofe pofition, by that gentleman’s account, is more 
northwardly, in refpcdt of Tritchihopoly, thaii I have placed it. 
The route in queftion was not mealurecf!, but it hiding very ftraight, 
there could be no difficulty in afeertaining the true bearing df it. 

The principal fettlements and commercial factories of the Euro¬ 
peans, in the peninfula, are all 'fituated along the coalf of the fouth 
Carnatic 5 or, as it is ufually termed, the coaft of Coromandel'. 
Madras we have already fpokeii of: the Englifh poffefs alfo the 
fortrefs- and city of Negapatam, fituated on the coafl ofTahjore ; 
and taken from the Dutch in the late war. It is a neat city, and a 
place of considerable trade: but more valuable from its lbbal po- 


Pondicherry is the principal fettlement of the French in the In¬ 
dian feas. Its-general petition has been difcufled in page 13 ; and: 
with refpedt to Madras, it lies to the fouth, diftant 100 road miles ji 
and at the mouth of the Gingee river. It .was fi'rffc fettled by the 
French in 1674 ; and was then included in the Rajafhip of Gingee, 
.{ubjedt to the King of Nadinga.. Previous to the war of .1756? 


* As k mayaffiil fame other per fort, who may undertake to correal this geography, I have 
inierted the following particulars, collected from different authorities; Mr. Sulivan’s map 
places Attore., S 40° 30'W, 31 G. miles from parenupoury; and E 1 o° 20' N, 29Jr from 
Salem. D’An vi lie’s map of pofitioms, N 37 0 40'W, 24^ from Volconda* And Montrefor, 
£ 42° 50' S, 18 from Darempoury. 

Pondi- 
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Pondicherry was, perhaps, the fined: city in India. It extended 
along the fea coafl about a mile and, quarter, and was about three 
quarters of a mile in breadth: was well built, and contained many 
public buildings j and a citadel, then the bed of its kind in India, 
but of too contracted dimenfions. This fine city was fird taken by 
the, English* in 1761 ; and was immediately razed to the ground, 
in retaliation of M. Tally’s conduct towards the fortifications and 
buildings of port St. David, in 17.58. This proceeding of M. 
Lally, wgs.37reea.ble to afyftem adopted by the French ,Eaft India 
Company, in Europe : and which had its foundation in commercial 
jealouty *. However, the consequent dedrudion of the F'revx i. u: ' 
tlement of Chandernagore, might have glutted our revenge ior tny 
lofs of Fort St. David: and we fhould have been content with dif- 
mantling Pondicherry. The French have alio factories at Cudda- 
lore, and at Carrical: the former within fight of Pondicherry ,; the 
latter in the Tanjore country. Cuddalore is naturally a very drofig 
fituation i and would have been the mod commodious, perhaps, % 
the chief Britifh fettlemeutfince the fee unity of 'Fanjore, and the 
conveniency of fupplies from it, mud ever be a capital object. 
Betides, as the S W monfoon is the feafon of naval warfare, Pondi¬ 
cherry has the advantage of being to windward of Madras; and the 
French, at the fame indant, acco.mplifh the double purpofe of keep¬ 
ing to windward, and of protecting their capital fettl.ernent: ami re¬ 
ceive affidance from it in return. The Eritilh fleet., in order to 
watch the enemy, retires 100 miles from their principal kttlemeni: ; 
and receives only a precarious aflidance from the ihore : that is, from 
Cuddalore, or its, neighbourhood, their ufual ft at ion. 

The Dutch podels on this coad the towns ofPullicate, Sadr as, 
and .Port.pa.oyjoj each of which has a .final! fort to protect if, againft 
the coniequences of any defultory irruption, or the quarrels of petty 

* If We ft re to julgc of the degree of turpitude- of a crime, hy the mode oi pumfhing it, 
nv'iilfhip’in commerce fhould be one of t|ie. rnoit heinous crimes in nature ; for nothing Ids tlvui 
the moil flagitious, ami umverfaf criminality, can authori/p the de'lrudion of the habitmiom;, 
and the consequent difperfion of the inhabitants, of a great city, fhs fate of Rome mi rht 
be involved in the exiftence of Carthage : but the queltion here, was only which of the t.v\> 
pat 4th fhould purchife callicoes at the cheape.l rate, or fell them at the cleared, 
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Chiefs: but which could make no ftand again if a regular army. 

: of the fame kind, at Trahquebar, 


a t 


The Danes have 

within the confines of Tiinjore. ' '• * 

- For an account of the cities of Tritchincpcly, Tanjore, Madura, 
and the' ftupendous pagodas df Seringbarn, &c. I fhall refer the 
reader .to' Mr. Ohne ? s elegant and faithful hiftory of the military 
trail fictions of the Brifiih nation in Hindooftan. 

When .vve turn to the north of the parallel of Madras, the fubje&’ 
appears to be more barren, of matter, of every kind, than in the 
fouth : and among -the little that does appear, there is a fill fmalier 
proportion of adtual furvey. The Jaghire. map, and the marches 
furveyed by Mr. Pringle, do not extend far to the north of Mad- 
nils’. There is indeed, Col. Pearfe’s line of march, northward: 
but this furnifhes only an outline ; for it never deviates far from 
the coaft. The matter before us, is confined chiefly to the eaftern 
half of the peninfula ; and the farther we recede from the eoaft, the 
more fcanty are the materials, and the iefs to be depended on. 

The authorities for the con He of the Kiftna river, which bounds 
on the north, the trac'd which is the fubjeft of this feftion, will be 
found at the end of the fourth fedtion : and I (hall now proceed to 
give an account of the authorities on which the remaining primary 
ftations, between the parallel of Madras, and tile Kiftna, are 
founded, 

On Dalmacherry and Gooty, depend the whole courfe of the 
Pennar river, from its fource to Cuddapa; together with all its 
branches, and the different petitions near them j fuch as Cucldapa, 
Tripetty, Chandeghere (or Kaiideghere) and Calaftri. 

There is a diverfity of opinion concerning thfe pofition of Dalma- 
cherry, as there rault ever be, when the diftance and bearing 6f a 
place, have not been mathematically afeertained. "A curious MS. 
communicated by my friend General Caillaud, entitled, “ An ac¬ 
count of the Pace's between the parallels of Udegbery and Sautfud ” 
and from which I have received great aftifiance, has the diftances 
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it* computed miles from one pafs to another, and oftentimes from 
fomc diftant capital place afro ; but without bearings. This MS. 
gives the diftanee of Dahnacherry, at 75 .Brkfrh miles of road dis¬ 
tance, or about 5.6 G. miles of horizontal diftanee, from Arcot. 
Montrefor’s map gives 64, and Mr. Suli van’s 6x1. Montrefor, 
afro, places it 47*, in a N N E direction from Cudapanattum j and 
Mr. Suli van 47. I have placed it 564 from Arcot, in a N N W 
direction 5 which makes the interval between it, and Cudapanat¬ 
tum, 46I.j.and its latitude is 13 0 43' 30"* There are three im¬ 
portant paffes leading from this place, into the Myfore and Cud- 
dapah countries: and here it was that Doaft Ally, the Nabob of 
Arcot, was furprifed and defeated by the Mahrattas, in 1740. 

Gooty or Qutti, is a ftrong fortrefs on a hill, beyond the river 
Pennar *, and towards Adoni; and formerly the £bat of government 
of Morari Row, a Mahratta Prince. This place, together with, 
the cowrie of the Pcnnar, is found in Montrefor’s mapwhich con¬ 
tains more particulars in this part of it, than any other, map 1 have 
feen. But a difficulty arofe in adjufting the politico of Gooty, . in 
my map ■, becaufe the diftanee between Dahnacherry and Chtnna- 
Balabaram is much-iels in it (13 miles) than in Montrefor’s ; and 
Gooty appears to be afeertained by two lines, drawn from tbofe 
places : fa that either the bearings, or the diftances, muft be re- 
jeded. I thought it the lafelt way to adhere to the diftances-: as it 
is probable they might have more weight, than, the bearings had, 
with Mr. Montrefor, who adjufted this circuitous route, between 
Arcot and the head of the Pennar. His lcale gives 112,2 G. miles,, 
on a bearing of N 3 E, from Chinna-Balabaram to Gooty;. and 
118,5, N 43 0 45'W, from Dalmacherry to the fame place. The 
intevfedion of the bearings (which make an angle of about 40°) 
would place Gooty in lat. 14 0 5 8 ' :. and that of the diftances, in; 

* Or Pcn-aur. X believe the term aur, for river, which prevails generally throughout the 
Carnatic, is not found any further to the north than Nellorc, 
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> a5a 4 nearly in the meridian, of Chinna-Balabaram.I have 
preferred the latter, for the reafpn abovementipned. | 

The inferior branches of the Pennar are taken from IJ'Anvdle’s 
map of 1752 : but Tademeri, Anaptppur, &c. are from the .Uni- 
verfal Hidory. Gandieotta, on. the ibuth bank of the Pennar, is 
remarkable both as a.ftrong fortrefs, and for having a diamond mine 
near it: a particular account of it, will be found in Tavernier. 
Penuconda a confiderable place near the Pennar river, is laid to be 
20 leagues NE of Sirpy, and 20 N N W of Chinna-Balabaram,. 
This account, alfo, is in the Modem Upiverfal Hiftory. Cxfit 
Frederick mentions it as the retreat of the King of Biipagar. (or 
Narfmga) 8 days journey, from Bifnagar. 

.The Pennar river, after fpringing from the neighbourhood of the 
Balabarams, runs direftly northward, until it approaches Gooty; 
and then takes a SE courfe by Gandieotta and Cuddapah : after 
which it changes to the eaff, and reaches the lea at Gangapatnain, 
after pading the fort of Nellore. The MS. account of the Panes, 
remarks that this river is 300 yards wide at Sami-Idurum, about 
70 miles from the tea j although it is confined in its courfe, oy 
hills, on both Tides. 

Ijt has been obferved in the fil'd feidion, that Capt. Ritcnie s 
chart of the coaft of Coromandel, made the point at the Pennar 
p'ver, project too far out. I find by a reference to 6 difterv.nt Mo. 
and printed maps of this part, that the difiance of the lea from 
FJellore, is. not reprefented in any of them, at more than 135 G. 
miles, and mod qf them allow only 12. And although I have 
allowed 16, it comes confiderably .within Mr. Ritchie’s .account. 

Cuddapah is determined by the map of the Pennar river: and 
the condruftion agrees with its reputed didance from Arcot in ja 
Malabar map > or rather a map drawn by a native of the Carnatic. 
It is there dated at 60 codes j which on the lcale adopted mi the 
Carnatic (in page 5) and which allows only 37! colfcs to a degree, 
will correipond with the 96 G. miles, arifing on the condruction. 

Tripetty 
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Tripetty and, Chantleghere (or Kapdegheri) the fir ft a famous 
place of'Hindoo wotfhip j and the latter, the fite of the capital of 
the : ancient kingdom of Narfinga, are placed with reference to Dal- 
maeherry, by Montrefor's map ; and by the MS. account of the 
Failes. Katidegherl is there faid to be 22 B. miles (road meafure) 
jfrom Dalmachetry, bearing about E N E j and. T ripe tty is 3 miles 
SE from Kandeglier j. I have placed Tripe tty accordingly: and it 
Hands' in the map 53 ',G. miles, nearly north, from A root; and 
about 66, ' r ArlV N W by W, from Madras. Mr. Orme fuppoied 
it to be 50 miles N E of Arcot; and the Univerfal Miftory lays it 
is 22 leagues W N W from Madras. 

Calaftri appears alfo in the map of Montrefor. There is alfo a 
route of General Gaillatid’s from Polypet to Udegheri, and Nellore, 
palling through Calaftri. .1 have endeavoured to fix the pofition of 
Calaftri, by thefe joint authoritiesj and have placed it 15 G. miles 
E N E from Tfipetty; and 61 from ArCot :• but I. have my doubts 
concerning the accurary of its pofition. 

■ Samt-Muram. pafs, on the Petinar river, is reckoned in the' MS. 
of the Fades, 55 B. miles, or 44 G. miles horizontal ds fiance, weft 
•from Nellore :■ and this pofition is corroborated by Montrefor’s. 
map (as far as the apparent rudenefs of his materials.for this part,, 
may be laid to confirm any pofition) and I have placed it accord¬ 
ingly. It comes within about 15 G. miles, or 91 cofles of Cud- 
dapah 4 which hears from it W S W'. 

Udegherri and Sangam, two places in General Caillaud’s route, 
are corrected by Col. Pearfe’s pofition of Nellore 4 and by the rela¬ 
tive pofitions of Sydaporum and'Nellore, in a French copy of Mv 
Bully’s marches: Sydaporum being alfo a pofition in Mr. Cail¬ 
laud’s route. 1 am conscious how incomplete the northern part of 
the Carnatic is, in comparifon with the fouthem part *, but all my 
enquiries have produced nothing fadsfadtory, on the N W of Po- 
lipet. Had the route of General Caillaud been meafured, it would 
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have produced ieveral frinmy Jiatmis i but as |« is, the feale ap¬ 
pears to be ill proportioned, m the different part® of it, 

Nnmaveram and Bommtzepolkin, are both placed on the autho¬ 
rity of Mr. Pringle’s obfemulons: and the Pullicate lake is from, 
the jagbire map; Gol, Poarfe’s route j and other authorities. This 
lake,-called by .D'Anville, Ericans, ieeras to owe ita exigence to 
the, fame caufc as the Chilka Me ; that is, .to the Tea's breaking 
through a low landy beach, and overflowing the lands Within 5 for 
its communications with the fea, are extremely narrow, like the 
mbouchures of final! rivers. This lake is in extent 33 B, miles 
from N to S, and 1 j over, in the hroadeft part ; and contains fome 
large iflands within it. One of thefe Is named Ireum, in.Mr..Bar¬ 
nard's map of the Jaghire, published by Mr. Dalrymple: nnd as 
M. D'AnVifte names this ifland, as well as the lake, Erkam, I con¬ 
clude it to be a corruption, or mifconception, of Ireum. 

I have not found it an e-afy 'talk to fix the poiitions either of In- 
naconda, Combam, Adorn, or Canoul. On thefe four places, 
many others depend, in the conftrudtion of the map ; and they are 
neither of them afeertamed to any fatisfattion. There is, in parti¬ 
cular,, a degree of obfeurity in the accounts of Canoul, that I can¬ 
not clear up. My local information fails the entirely, in this 
place: and this kind of knowledge is fo requifite to a geographer, 
that no degree of ftudy, or* inveftigation, can compeniate for the 
want of it. It not only enables him to reconcile names and fixa¬ 
tions ; but oftentimes furaifhes him with a criterion to diftmguifh 
the value of his materials. Few Europeans, vagrant ones-excepted* 
have vifited thefe places fince the time of M, Bully (1751) and it 
is a misfortune to geography, that his marches between Arcot, 
Hydrabad, Adoni, Canoul, and Seringapatam, have not been re¬ 
corded, in the fame intelligent manner, as the reft of his marches 
have been j and from whence we have drawn fo much information. 
But, however I may repine, as a geographer; 1 ought, perhaps, as 
a philofopher, to be fatisfied, that fo much has been preferred. 

Inna- 
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InnaCOttda (called alfo Viniconda, and Huimeoncla) la a fbrttfeft 
on a. hill j within, or bordering oil, the Guntoor cirear. It Is art- 
determined, as to its precife bearing, from any known place: there¬ 
fore I have been reduced to take it on the authority of fome 'vague 
maps, and by a reference Co eircumftances; and have placed it 
about N W by N from Ongole (a point in Got. Pearfe’s route). 
Mr. Pringle meafured the road, and found the diftance to be 46 1 
B. miles 5 for which X allow 36 G. miles, in horizontal diftarfoe. 
By 'Matador' map, it is 28 cofles, which may be reckoned about. 
45 G. miles. It is fomewhat more wefterly in bearing, and alfo 
more diftant, from Medipilii, than from Ongole,. 

Gombam is reckoned 25 cofles from Innaconda; and 32 from 
Ongole; or about 51 G. miles frdm the latter, ft is placed in the 
map, at 48 miles diftant, and nearly weft, from. Ongole :■ but it- 
its parallel is regulated by the affu tried pofuion of l'nnaconda.. 
it is fubjedt, of courfe, to the 'faftie errors. Tavernier’s route 
from Gandicotta to M-afherlaw, palled through Combam;, (which 
he calls Kaman) and its pofuion accords very well, with the pro¬ 
portion of diftance afngned it. More will be Jtaid on this fubjedt, 
hereafter. 

Adoni is reckoned to be 66 coffes from Gombam, by the Mala¬ 
bar map; and 67 by a route tranfmitted by Col. Harper to the 
Madras Government; and which was collected from the information- 
of his guides, while at Innaconda, in 1781. Thefecoifes on the 
Carnatic fcale (37I to a degree) ade equal to 106 G. miles; and 
this is the diftance allowed, in the conftru<ftion, between Com- 
bam and Adoni, wfcftwtird. And for its parallel, no better author 
rity can be found, than its diftance from Gootv, which is fituated 
to the S E of it, two days journey, or 36 G. miles according to my 
calculation; which is founded on fome confiderable degree of ex¬ 
perience in thefe matters, Adoni, thus placed, is 63 G. miles 
NNE from Roydroog, and about 44 fouth of the Kiftha river. 

Adoni; 
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politico, is about the middle of the pen In¬ 


land exactly in the parallel, of •Goa; 1 It was, hot many years 
ago, a fine city, and extremely well fortified, fituated on the fide 
of one of' the branches of the Tungebadra * river $ and the capital 
of a finall principality, or rather feudatory province, of Golconda. 
A part of its hiftory will be found in Mr, Orme’s works'. It was 
fince afiigned, together with Rachore, and Gun too r, to the late 
Bazajet- Jung, brother to Nizam Ally, the reighing Soubah of the 
Deccan. Hyder’s defperate gr.ifp fixed on this, as well as the reft, 
of the provinces on the fouth of the Kiftna, previous to the late 
war : but all of them were, or ought to have beers, reftored by the 
peace of 1782. Adorn certainly was : becaufe the attack of Adoni, 
then in the hands of the Nizam, was one of Tipnoo’s exploits, 
laid year. ■ » w p 

The polition of Canoul appears the rnofl uncertain of all. The 
authorities for it, are, the Malabar map, in which its diftance from. 
Rachore, Cuddapah, Adoni, and Com bam, are given in cbfies * 
but the interfedions of thefe from the different points, do not 
agree. • The map alluded to, is not conftrtided by a fcale, but 
rudely fketched out without much proportion being obferved either 
m the bearings, or difiances of places, from each other : and the 
names, and the diftan-ces between the ftages, are written in the 
Malabar language. Canoul is there laid to be 57 codes from Cud- 
dapah; 38 from Combam; 28 from Rachore; and the lame from- 
Adoni: and 36 from Timapet, a place that occurs in General 
Jofeph Smith s route, .from Hydrabad to Sollapour, By this ac». 
count, the number of colies between Cuddapah and Rachore will 
be 85 ; which is really the diftance on the map, within 2 cofles ; 
-reckoning 37, to a degree. Nor are the crofs difiances from Com- 

* ^ fuppofe the termination had/a in the nanie of thi# river, means the fame a s the btddu or 
bumr m Nerbudda, and Soanbudda ; in the north part of the Deccan, and in Hindooftan, 
It the luppofmon be true, that the names of large rivers undergo little alteration , the language 
to which Unga or Gang belonged, mull have had a wide range-: fmee we find it applied both 
in Ceylow* and at the loot of mount Hinunaletc 
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bam, and from Adoni, far out; but that from Timapet is irrccoh- 
cileable. However, as the pofition of it agrees' pretty well with 
Cuddapah, Rachoie, and Combam, it may be concluded that the 
diftance of Timapet is falfely given. In a map of M. Bully's 
fouthern marches, laid to be compofed by M, D'Anville ; Canoul. 
is reprefen ted in a very different polition from the above refult: 
for there it Hands only 18 cofles from Rachore,, in head of 2 8. 

Condanore is 15 colles to the eaft of Adoni, according to Col. 
Harper’s route. 

Rachore, or Adeni-Rachore, a city, on or near the louth bank 
of the-Kiftna river, and not far above the conflux of the Tungeba- 
dra with it, and below that of the Beemah has its polition from 
the map of M. Bully’s northern marches. 

Rachore is four days journey from Adoni, according to the report 
ol an European who travelled it. This perfon came from Seringapa- 
tam, by way of Sera and Gooty to Adoni ; and communicated this, 
and feveral other particulars in his itinerary, to Mr. W. Townfend ; 
who obligingly gave them to me. It is reckoned three days journey 
frpm Seringapatam to Sera (or Merki-Seray) fix more .to Gooty'; 
two from thence to Adoni; and four more to Rachour. If we take 
the whole diftance. through thefe feveral points on the map, the 
produce will be 276 G. miles. A days journey for an ordinary 
traveller, may be fixed at 22 Britith miles, in road diftance; which 
reduced to horizontal, will be about 18 G. miles : and it will be 
found tnat the 276 miles will be nearly 1 ^ days journey, at that 
rate : and the intervals are generally well proportioned. Although 
22 miles are Rated to be a days journey for an ordinary traveller ; 
yet a coflid or courier goes ordinarily from 30 to 33 Britifli miles in 
a day : and that for many days together. 

I imerycotta, a conliderable fort in the Palnaud country (which 
is a dill rift belonging to the Carnatic, but fituated towards the 
Kiftna river, on the weft of Guntoor) governs mod of the pofitions 
in Guntoor and Palnaud ; as alfo the crofting place of the Kiftna, in 

the 
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the road from Madras to Hydrabad. In Montrefor’s map, there are 
a number of places round Timerycotta :5 but they have, no con¬ 
nexion with any other known place. Capt. Davis, in his ac¬ 
count of the places in and about tfic G Untoor circar, fays that 
Timerycotta is 40 coffes weft from Guntoor fort: and Guntoor is 
placed "by th e Malabar map 9 coffes from Sattinagram j a place on 
the fouth bank of the •Kiftna, oppolite Bezoara; a point alcet tained 
by Major Stevens, The bearing of .Guntoor from Sattinagram, we- 
cm only infer, from its lying in the direct road to Ongole, to be 
about S W: but it is ftrongly corroborated by Montrefor’s map, 
which gives the diftance between Guntoor and Siccacollum (another 
iked point on the Kiftlia) at about *5' G. miles. Timerycotta, 
then, is placed according to thefe in refpecl of longitude, 

and is 89 G. miles to the weftward of Siccacollum j or 64 from 
Guntoor, which aniwers to 40 Carnatic coffes. With refpe£l to its 
parallel, the Malabar map gives only a circuitous route of 49 coffes 
to it from Ongole. Mr. Montrefor’s map makes the diftance to be 
66 G. miles from Ongole j and the bearing about N W by N: 
but, as I faid before, the connexion between 'thefe places is imper¬ 
fect, in his map. Capt. Davis’s map (or rather .(ketch) has it at 
Again, Montrefor makes Guntoor and Timerycotta, nearly 
under the fame parallel, which would reduce the diftance to 59. 

I have allowed 60) : and have been guided principally by the com¬ 
puted diftances in the Malabar map, applied to Capt. Davis s bear¬ 
ings, in his circuitous route from Ongole to Timerycotta t and this 
pofition agrees nearly with Montrefor’s idea. 

Montrefor’s map, as is faid before, contains many poiitions round 
Timerycotta, to the extent of 20 or 30 miles: among others, 
Currumpoody, Patack, Pongallah, Pulredygnr, and Mafherlaw or 
Macherla. This laft place, together with Combam and Doxtpad, 
from other authorities, helps me to trace out the route of i aver- 
nier from Gandicotta to the Kiftna, in his way to Golconda, in 
1652. Combam or Commum, is the fame with his Kaman, laid 
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to be the frontier town of the Carnatic, towards Golconda. Dec- 
pad, is what he calls Doupar; fituated, according to his account, 
in a country that is interfeded by many torrents from the neigh¬ 
bouring hills. Col. Harper makes the fame remark on Doupad or 
Deopad; and thefe torrents help to form the river Gondegama (or 
Gondlacomma) which gains the fea at Medipilly, and is the no¬ 
minal boundary of the Carnatic. The Malabar map writes it Gil- 
ligama, and other accounts give it Gunta-camma: Gondegama, is 
the common name. Combatnis fituated near its lource. fripanty 
pagoda lay near Tavernier’s route, and is a tew miles to the north 
of Doupad. Some have confounded this with Tl ripe tty, a more 
celebrated pagoda in the vicinity of Cbandegherej and 160 miles to 
, the fouthward. of Tripanty. Tavernier’s next flage is Majnli 
which may be recognifed in D’Anville’s map of Coromandel, under 
the name of Mamenda. His Macheli, is, no doubt, Maiherlaw 
foon after which he arrived at a large river; which was the Kiftna. 
It is Angular that his curiofity Ihould not have led him to enquire 
the name of the molt capital river, that occurred during his 
journey. 

Tavernier’s route would hardly be worth remarking, did not his 
diftances help to corroborate generally, the pofitions of Cornbatn 
and, Timerycotta. He reckons 77 leagues from Gandicotta to 
Mafiierlaw42 of which are between Gandicotta and Combam. 
Thefe leagues, I apprehend, are meant for cofles, a common error 
of Tavernier’s: and it is remarkable that Thevenot falls into an 
abfurdity of the fame kind, by reckoning coffes for half leagues. 
How men of fenfe and refledtion can apply the names of the itine¬ 
rary meafures of their own country, to thofe of another, when die 
fcale differs fo widely, I confefs I am at a lofs to account. Codes, 
and leagues, differ at lead; a third part, in their length: how then 
can Thevenot fay, that a cols is equal only to half, a league ? Taver¬ 
nier’s whole number of leagues from Gandicotta to Golconda, is 
1 ? 91 and the real diftance, through the points, of Combam, and 
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Ms&erlaw, only 176 G. miles: it will follow then, that nothing 
more than codes could be meant, and thofe rather fliort, than other - 
wife. Between the Kiftna. and Golconda, his account gives 39 
leagues or coffes, which interval is 60 G. miles, by my contrac¬ 
tion. There muft, however, be an error in the diltanee between 
Maiherlaw and the Kiftna, which he reckons only 3 leagues, or 
codes; whereas, it cannot be lefs than 7 codes. 

The fort of Condavir is the principal poll in the Guntoor ctrcar; 
and is ftrongly fituated on a mountain, 8 codes to the weft of Gun¬ 
toor, according to Capt. Davis.; and 10from the fouth bank of 
the Kiftna. The pofttion of Mongelgary, I am not fatisfied about, 
as there are great contradictions in the accounts of it. Colour is 
from D’Anville: it is a diamond mine on the fouthem bank, ol 
the Kiftna, and not far from Condavir. Chintapilly and the roads 
in Guntoor, are from Capt. Davis's Iketch, and the Malabar map. 

I could get no better authority for the road from Nellore to 
Hydrabad, than what appears in D’Anville’s Coromandel, publilhed 
• m ' j 753 . I have altered the proportion of its parts, by changing 
the place of Podalah (his Poudela) as it is known to be 12 codes, 
nearly W by N from Ongole, inftead of the northern poiition he has 
given it; for want of fuch a-check as I was enabled to apply, by being 
in pofleffion of a route acrofs, from Ongole to Combam. It is 
very extraordinary, confidering the long intercourfe that the Knglilh 
at Madras, have with. Hydrabad, that there Ihould be nothing better 
of the kind, on record. 

The road from Udegherri to Ongole, is alfo from D’Anville. 

Sanore-Bancapour is from M. Bully’s march, as has already 
been obferved, in the fourth feCtion, page 171. Sanore and Banca- 
pour, are two forts, lying about 3 codes from each other; at 120 
G. miles, nearly eaft from Goa. Mr. Ewart procured (while at 
TSagpour) a route from Hydrabad to Sanore-Bancapour, and from 
thence to Chinaputtun, a city, with a fort of ftone; and lituated 

7 codes beyond Bancapour. There is nothing to guide the judg¬ 
ment 



merit in determining the general bearing of it, further than, that we 
may conclude it to be to the weftward of Sanore-Bancapour, be- 
caufe the road from Hydrabad, leads through it; and as the Sanore 
river (the Toorn) was eroded 9 coffes beyond Bancapour, it may 
probably bear to the northward of well from it, as the rivers in 
that part, run to the fbuthward of eaft (fee the map); I he di. fiance 
between Hydrabad and Bancapour (133 coffes) determines the fcale 
of coffes to be at the rate of 39! to a degree.; fo that C hinnaputtun 
is about 564 C; miles from Sanore-Bancapour; mod probably, in. 
a W N W direction. We learn one interefting particular, if true, 
from this route; which is, that the Nizams territories extend 
31 codes beyond Bancapour. 

Bifnagur, or Bijinaguf, the capital of the ancient kingdom or 
Narfinga, is fituated near the weftern bank of: the 1 ungebadra river, 
and about 30 miles S E or S S E from Bancapour. It was whited 
by Csefar Frederick in 1567; and was then a very large city. He 
reckons it 8 days journey from Goa, which, by the calculation in 
page 207, fhould. be 144. G. miles ; but it is only 13° by con .(1 ruc¬ 
tion. We are told by Ferifhta, that Bijinagur was founded by 
Belaldeo, King of the Carnatic, in 1344* The Carnatic tlien » 
included the whole peninfula; or at leaf!:, all that lay to the eaft 
of the Gants. Our hiftorics of the Deccan and Carnatic are very 
imperfeft; and at this day we can hardly diftinguifh between the 
kingdoms of Bifnagur and Narfinga; and whether they were two 
fucceflive, or two coexifting kingdoms. It appears probable, how¬ 
ever, that in the 16 th century, the kingdom of Bifnagur included 
the greateft part of the peninfula ; and that on the invafion of the. 
King of Vifiapour, and other northern Princes of die Deccan, the 
King of Bifnagur retired, fifft to Penuconda and then to Kan- 
dighery (or Chandegheri) but ftil -1 preferved his ancient title of 
Bifnagur. In 1599, Kandegheri was the refidence of a Hindoo 
King, whofe dominion extended over Tanjore and Madura; and 
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in 1640, a defendant of this Prince reigned there: and permitted 
the Ehglifh to fettle at Madras. 

Ranni-Bedalore, as well as the heads of the Tongebadra river, 
arc from M. DAnvilte. We know generally, that this river is 
formed out of feveral fmaller ones, that iflbe from the eaflern fide 
of the Gauts, in and about the Bednore country. Further down, 
it pafles Bifnagar (as is faid above, although Csdar Frederick calls 
the river of Bifnagar, Migonden) and between that and the Kiftna, 
it receives the Hindenny, or Endri river, which pafles by Adoni 
as well as feveral fmaller rivers. The general courfe of the Tunge- 
badra is reprefented in the map of M. Bulfy’s northern marches: 
and that of the Hindenny is marked more particularly, in the map 
of his fouthern marches, by D’Anville. It is alto deicribed in the 
map communicated by Mr. Sulivan, as palling itndei Chittelaroog, 
Rydroog, Chitrigally, &c. 

M. Bufly’s route from Seringapatam to Adoni and Rachore is not 
to be found in the map of his other marches. Thole who caft 
their eyes on that naked part of the map, will regiet its being 

wanting. 

The route from Goa to Galgala is from Mr. Dalrymple’s collec¬ 
tion ; and appears to have been travelled by fome Portuguefe, who 
vifited Aurungzebe’s camp on the Kiflna, in the latter part of 
the lad: century; or early in the prefent. 

The environs of Goa and the country to the foot of the /auts, 
are from a Portuguefe MS. It is from. Goa only, if from any 
quarter, that we are to exped the geography of the trad: between 
the Gauts, Vifiapour, and Adoni; and which yet remains almoft a 
perfed void, in the map. 

The general courfes of the rivers in the peninfula, indicate that 
a ridge of high land runs diredly acrofs it, from Calaftri to Man¬ 
galore : but if we are to truft report, the country has not a hilly 
appearance between the Gauts and Bangalore ; but that rifing lud- 
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denly from the weft, at the Gauts, it declines gradually eaft- 
ward: fo that the Gauts form a fort of a terrace on an immenfe 
fcale. 

The Gauts are marked only in certain places where the differ¬ 
ent roads crofs them, or where they have been viewed from the 
coaft. This famous Appenine, which marks, with more preci- 
fion, perhaps, than any other boundary whatever, the line of 
fummer and winter, or rather of dry and wet; extends 13 degrees 
of latitude ; , thu; is, from Cape Comorin to Surat (with the excep¬ 
tion of the gap mentioned in page 196) at unequal diftances from 
the coalt: feldom more than 70 miles, and commonly about 40 : 
and within one fhort fpace only, it approaches within fix miles. 
Although the altitude of thefe mountains is unknown, yet it is 
fufiiciently great to prevent the great body of clouds from paffing 
over them; and accordingly, the alternate N E and S W' winds 
(called the monfoons) occafion a rainy feafon on one fide of the 
mountains only ; that is on the windward fide. It would appear, 
though, that clouds enough do pafs over, to occafion a rainy 
feafon, at a confiderable diftance to leeward, where thofe clouds 
defcend: as we may fuppofe them to do, although at the time 
they palled over the Gauts, they mult necefifarily have been too 
high, and of courfe too light, to condenfe and fall in rain, there. 
This, I am led to confider, by Lieut. Ewart’s account of the 
weather at Nagpour, in the very centre of India; where the 
feafons differ but little from their ufual courfe in Bengal, and 
on the weflern fide of India : that is, the S W monfoon occafions 
a rainy feafon : but the rains are not fo violent, nor of fuch _ 
long continuance, as in thofe places. At the mouth of the 
Godavery river and its neighbourhood, the S W monfoon oc¬ 
cafions a rainy feafon alfo; and the Godavery is then fwoln 
and overflows and this part is about as far to leeward of the 
Gauts, as Nagpour is. It is pofiible, however, that the clouds 

which 
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which occafion a rainy feafon at the month of the Godavery, may 
come from the call of Cape Comorin: though l rather believe 
the contrary, as the Cape bears S S W from it, and the reigning 
winds are 'much more wefterly. The Nagpour clouds, however, 
mull pals over the Gauts. We may, I think, conclude then, 
that the ridge of the Gauts fhelter a particular tradl only; be- 
/ond which, the light and elevated clouds that pafs over it, de- 
fcend in rain. Madras is within the limits of the llieltered tiact, 
though at lead 300 miles to leeward of the Gauts: Rajamundry 
(near the mouth of the Godavery) and Nagpour, may be about 
500. It would be curious to know the exa& limit of wet and 
dry. If I miftake not, until lately it was a general opinion, 
that the Gauts extended from the northern (or Bootan) moun¬ 
tains to Cape Comorin ; and occafioned a diverfity of feafons, 
at one and the lame" time, throughout all India. But the truth 
is, that different feafons exift at the fame moment, only in a part 
©f the peninfula : for the caufe ceafes in the parallel of Surat; 
where the S W wind, no longer oppofed by a wall of mountains, 
carries its fupplies of moifture uninterruptedly, both far and hear., 
over the whole face of the country. For feme particulars refpedt- 
ing the northern extremity of the Gauts,: fee page 179. 

As the peninfula, or tra& difcuffed in this fedtion, contains more 
intcrefting matter than could well be comprifed within the fpace 
furnifhed by fuch a fcale, as could conveniently be applied to a 
general map, of fo large a tradl as India; it was judged neceffary 
to form another map of the peninfula, on a much larger fcale: but 
an accident has retarded the publication, Thofe who may here¬ 
after become poffeffed of it, will find the account of its conftruftion 
in this Memoir: which is common to both maps, throughout this 
whole fedtion ,* and alfo in the firfl fedlion, as far as the map of 
the peninfula is concerned. The fcale of this map, is juft double 
that of the general one. 
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SECTION VI. 

"The Countries between Hindoostan and China. 

I T has been (aid before (page 48) that the firft ridge of m©un-» 
tains towards Thibet and Bootan, form the limits of the furvey 
to the north: to which I may now add, that the furveys extend no 
farther eaftward, than to the frontiers of A flam and Meckley. 

The Jefuit’s map of China, as given in Du Halde, places the 
weflern boundary of Yunan (the weftmoft of the provinces of 
China) between the 97th and 98th degrees of eafl longitude, in the 
parallel of 24 0 : fo that the eaftern frontier- of. Bengal (Silhet) is 
within 3 50 Britifli miles of the weflern part of China; or to fpeak 
comparatively, the fame diftance as Silhet is from Calcutta. Here 
one is apt to wonder, that considering their proximity to each other, 
there fhould be no communication between the two countries. The 
reafons probably are, that Yunan does not produce fuch manufac¬ 
tures as are in requeft among foreigners j and that the courfes of 
the great navigable rivers in thofe parts, are unfavourable to a com¬ 
munication by water. The fpace between Bengal and China, is 
occupied by the province of Meckley, and other diflridts, fubjecfl’ 
to the King of Burmah, or Ava. 

The river Nou-Kian, little, if at all, inferior to the Ganges, 
runs to the foutjh, through that angle of Yunan. which approaches 
nearefl to Bengal j where the Jel'uits, who formed the map of 
China, left it, in itscourfe to the fouth-weft. This river, M. D'An- 
vilie conceived to be the fame with that of Pegu ; in dike manner 
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as he fuppofed the Sanpoo to be the Ava river : but fucceeding ac¬ 
counts have left no doubt remaining, that the Nou-Kian is the 
river of Ava. In the Modern Univerfal Hiftory (Vol. VI, p. 205) 
is an account of a. voyage performed on this river, by four Chinefe, 
about the middle of the laft century. They went: from Yunan to 
Yuntchian, and from thence to the frontiers of Ava; where they 
embarked, and went down the Bream to Ava city. 

In my account of the conftruclion of the fea coafb (page 39) my 
authorities for defcribing the delta of the Ava river from the 
fea to the parallel of 18 0 , are given. The Dutch MS. map there 
quoted, defcribes the whole courfe of the river, as high up as the 
city of Ava itfelf, which it places in latitude 21 0 48''; and alfo fays 
in a note ** by ohjervation and indeed, the whole fcale of the 
map feenas to be formed from the- difference of latitude. 

The difference of longitude, as inferred from this Dutch map. 
places Ava in 97 0 . But Capt. George Baker, of whole accuracy I 
entertain a high opinion, took the bearings, and ellimated the dis¬ 
tances, the whole way from Negrais to Ava ; and the refult, cor¬ 
rected by the obfervation at Ava, 21 0 48', gives the longitude 97 0 
45 / : and this longitude I have adopted. Capt. Baker’s eftimatiom 
of the courfes and diftances between Negrais and Ava, placed the 
latter in Ion. 97 0 54', lat. 22° y or ij to the north of the obfer¬ 
vation, recorded in the Dutch map. This error, on a diftance of 
about 400 miles, is.trifling; being lefs than a 20th partAva 

* Left the particulars from whence the river of Ava &c. is conftruttCd, fhoiijd be loft,.I 
have recorded them here. 

^ rom Negrais to Perfaim NNE 4; G. miles. Gamma to Meachagang Nby E 20 G. milea. 
Fryggee - NNE 45 Mellone ~ NNE 35 

Head of Negrais river NE 60 Raynangong NNE 35 

Lundfey - - N 35. Sallumea - - N 25 

Saladua - NNW-25 Y.oungeve - NE by N 2 5; 

Prone - - NE *8 Ava - - ENE 70 

Gamma - N by E 15 Monchaboo - N 45 

The whole trayerfe gives a courfe. of H.zf 30' E, diftance 408 G. miles. The diftance 
corre&ed, is 389. 

The Dutch map gives a bearing of N 35 0 50' W, diftance 80,3miles, between Syrian river 
Point (meaning the point of conflux of.tie Syrian and Dogon rivers) and the head of Negrais 
river ; the upper point of the delta, 
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fiands in the old maps, hi lat. 25 0 20b lorn 96° -»6h The par¬ 
ticulars of the eourfe of the river, I have taken from the Dutch 
map ; as Capt. 'Baker defcribes only the general direction of it. 

Monchaboo-, a city, and the refidence of the King of Burmah, 
or Ava, in 1755,'is by Capt. Baker’s'account, 38TG. miles north 
irom Ava: and this was the extreme point of his travels that way. 

The Nou-Kian is named Irabat ty by the people of Ava; and is 
faid by them, to be navigable from the city of Ava, into-Yunan. 
Monchaboo being within 130 B. miles of the Chinefe frontier, w t 
want only fo much, to complete the eourfe of the river in the map. 
This break is there deferibed by dotted lines. 

Capt. Baker defcribes the country bordering on the Ava river, 
from the feu to Lundiey, as being very flat, and the foil rich j 
and, I fuppofe, like that at the lower parts of the courfes of the 
Ganges, Indus, and other capital rivers, formed out of the mud 
depofited by theinundations of the river. This low trad is named 
Pegu, arid formed an independent kingdom in 1754, when it 
was reduced by the King of Btirfaiah, to the Bate of a dependent 
province. 

Burmah borders on Pegu to the north, and occupies -both banks 
of the river, as far as the frontiers of China. On the north-vreft is 
Meckley, which we have before taken notice of: and on the weft 
Aracan (or Reccan) and Rofhaan. On the eaft, it has the king¬ 
dom or country of Upper Siam ; which, Capt. Baker informs us,, 
begins at a Imall diBance eaBward fronl the city of Ava^ a■ ridge 
of mountains-Teparating it from Burmah and Pegu. 

The King of Burmah, whole reputed capital is Ava, and from 
whence the whole kingdom, though erroneously, is often deno¬ 
minated, is laid to poll els not only the country of Meckley, in 
addition to thofe of Pegu and Burmah; but alfo the whole trad 
which lies on the north of it, between China, Thibet, and AlTam. 
Du Halde's map fpeaks poiitively, as to this point, but with what. 
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truth I 'know not, as I have never-been able to gain, any informa- 
tkkr on the fubjddfe. 

Capt., Baker informs us, .that the country of Btirmah, adjacent 
to the , banks of the . Irabattey, or Ava river, between Pegu and 
Monchaboo, is in feme places hilly, - and- in others flat; but not fo 
low as to fuflW inundations. Its produce is, in molt refpe&s, 
nearly the fatoe as that of the countries contiguous to the Ganges $ 
and, it is remarkable, that the lands which produce the greateft 
quantity of Mtpetre, are much about the fame diftance from the 
fea, -as thofe of the fame nature on the fide:of the Ganges. 

Mr. Vereift, who meditated an expedition into Meckley from 
Bengal, and actually advanced as far as Cofpour on his way to it, 
in 1763 ; was informed by his Meckley guides, that after pafling 
the firtl ridge of mountains beyond Cachar, he would find a fer¬ 
tile and well Inhabited country all the way to Ava. He, however, 
went no farther than Gofpour; but the particulars of the road be¬ 
tween that place and Ava, are defended from the intelligence fu;r» 
nifiicd by the guides who attended- him. . 

The country of Burmah produces fome of the heft Teek timber 
in India. The forefls which product this moft ufeful and valuable 
article, are fituated between the wcflern bank of the Ava river, 
and the country of Araean; and are only z^cr miles-from the fea, 
by the courfe of the river. 

The Sanpoo, or Thibet river, was fuppofed by M, D’Anville to 
be the fame with that which is called, in the lower part of its 
courfe, the river of Ava: but we have not. the leaf! doubt at pre- 
fent, of its being the fame with the Burrarnpooter, which enters 
Bengal or. the north-eaft, and joins the Ganges near the fea. I 
traced it in 1765, to about 400 miles above the conflux 5 that is, 
as high as the latitude of 26°, longitude 91 °; where' the Bengal 
diftricts end, and thofe of Aflam begin : but I was not permitted 
to go any higher. However, fome few Europeans, engaged in the 
Goalparah trade, and among others, M. Chevalier, the late Governor 

of 
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of: Chundaijiagore, by pevtinifTton of the King, went as high up as 
the capital of AiTam; about.the year 1762 ; but was under a conit- 
fkrable .degree of reftruinfc, with refpefl to making remarks, either 
on the cqur.fo of the river, or on the country. As M. Chevalier, 
however, went on a very large embarkation, we are convinced that 
the river is navigable for large boats, through a ipace about equal 
to the di-fence of Buxar from the lea.; that is, between 600 and 
700 miles. It may probably be navigable much.higher up; though 
its navigable courfe ■ cannot be equal to that of the Gauges; this 
flowing chiefly through a level country, and the Burrampooter 
through amountainous one. 

I. have placed the capital of Ailam, Gliergong, (or Kirganu) 
iflo ,G„ miles nearly JE by N from Goalparah, according to the re¬ 
port of the Aflamers. They alfo informed me* that the Burram T 
pouter has a very long courfe previous to, its entering Adam 3 and 
that it comes from the N W through the Thibet mountains. Now 
the Lama’s;, map of Thibet in Du Halde, deferibes the courfe of the 
Sanpoo, to within 120 G. miles of the afliimed fituation of the 
capital of Affam: and Bill nearer to fome parts of the Burrampooter 
that are known, and have been, described, by the Atiaffidrs. 

Thefe fadfs, together with thofe refpedfing the Ava river and 
Non-Khan, eftablifh (1 think) she flxongeft prefumptive proof pol- 
lible* of the Sanpoo and Burrampooter being one and the. fame 
river, under different names: and positive proof can, never be ob¬ 
tained, but by actually tracing them 3 a circumftance unlikely ever 
to happen to any Europeans-, or their dependants. The interval 
between the known part of the Sanpoo, and that of the Burram¬ 
pooter, is delcribed in the map by dotted lines. The Ayin Acba- 
ree fays that the Burrampooter comes- from Khatai: meaning China. 
We muft not forget that the fame book fays, that the fource of the 
Ganges had never been traced, at that time. 

Some .difficulty arifes in .fixing the pofitiort of Laffa, the capital 
of Great Thibet. We have the hiflory of the Lamas’ map in 
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Du Haldc.. which ,is- not altogether favourable to its.- chara&er, 
Specially in the parts towards the fource of the Sanpoo and Ganges. 

fe examination of its particulars, turns out ilill more unfavour¬ 
able, to- it, For inftance,..the place where the Ganges' enters the 
, plains of Hindooftan, is placed under the, 28th degree of latitude j 
: though, it is known by pur late obfervations, to be in about 30°. 
With, r e ip,e& to the longitude, we have no grounds, on which 
to fom an exaa companion but we may conclude generally, that 
the distance between Lada and Hurd war is near 2 degrees of lon¬ 
gitude Ms ..than it ought to be; I mean, provided that Latlahe 
near its true pofition with refpcdt to IVkin, in the Lamas map. 
The difference of longitude between them is 2 4 0 17 ; Lafia being 
placed 91° 4c/ eaft from Greenwich. 

With refpedt to ; Hurd war, the proof is pofitive of its being % 
degrees farther to the fouth than it ought to be; and this furmfhc* 
a, ftrong preemptive one, that all the weftcm parts of the map, 
are faulty in the fame proportion: and that the fences of the 
Ganges and Sanpoo, inftead of being between, the 39th and goth 
degrees of latitude; are feveral degrees further to the north; and 
probably between the 32nd and 3.4th: of which more w ill be faid 
in the iequel. Nor am 1 lingular in this opinion ; for M. D’Ati- 
ville found it neceflary to make an alteration of 2 degrees in lati¬ 
tude; and to adopt the very longitude, which I have fuggefted. 
And I fljould be wanting in candour, and in refpedl to his me¬ 
mory, fhouid.I forbear to do juft ice to his nice difeernment, in 
placing the entry of the Ganges into Hindooftan, by inference from 
.Delhi, almoft in the very foot where I have now placed it, by 
adtual fitrvey. 

But M. D'Anville, ignorant of the refpetfive portions of Bengal 
and Lafta, adopted the latitude of the latter place, given in the 
Lamas’chart: that is to fay, about 2 9 0 35k Fathei* Giorgi (Vide 
Alphabetum Thibetanum) fays, the latitude of LalTa is “about 
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30 degrees and. a telfj” and by what follows, k can hardly be ih a 
lower parallel- L. 1 ' 1 1 ■• 

The 1 date : Mr, George Bogle, who was lent'by the Governor b‘f 
Bengal '(Mr. Hastings) on an embafly to the Gtrand Lama bf 
Thibet in 1771, travelled- by way of Goos-Beyhar, Taflahtdoo, and 
Paridrong, to Chanmanning, the then refldence of the Lama, and 
nearly in the lame parallel of latitude with Lada, Unfortunately, 
very little geographical information was furniflied by this jO'urhey > 
unlefs the bare account of the number of days he was oil the' redd 
between the two daft places, may be deemed fuch. Plowevei*,' this 
information, fuch- as it is, joined with other dircumflanceS, helps to 
allure us that Laffa is farther to the north, than the Laina's map 
reprefents it: for Tafliifudon, the capital of Bootan, § by the 
accounts of the Bootanners, about 46 G. miles horizontal dikance 
from Luckiduar, in a direction nearly north; and Ikickiduar being 
in 26° 56L Taflafudon Cannot he in lefs than' wf* 4 •f. Paridrong 
(called Paridfong in the Lamas' map) is a confiderable wily beyond 
that, and may be fuppofed t.6 be in 28 degrees at leak : but the 
Lamas’ map places it in 27*; making an error of a whole degree of 
latitude. I his place and the chain of' mountains 11'ear it, have been 
regarded as the common boundary between Thibet and Bengal • 
but Mr. Bogle has cleared up this matter, by alluring us that Pari- 
drong is the frontier town of Thibet towards Bootan, and not to¬ 
wards Bengal. And we -have before Afcertained that Bootan occu¬ 
pies an: interval of at leak a degree of latitude'between Bengal and 
Thibet. Thibet and Bootan, are often confounded together: the 
latter is a feudatory or dependency of the-former, and borders on 
Bengal. 

■ Thus, I flatter my fell, this diicuflion refpedting the fltuation of 
Paridrong, joined, to die information of Pb Giorgr, will convince 
the reader, that the latitude of Lafla, if not perfectly right in my 
map is, at leak, nearer the truth than it has ulually been reprefented. 
Its longitude is taken from the Lamas’ map, in which it is reckoned 
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~ 24 * l 'f weft from Pekin, or 9 i °4o''eafl: from London. Had the 
hearings.and latitudes of Mr., Bogle’s route been taken, we diem Id 
not only have been able to determine the pofition of Laffa, with 
iome degree of'accuracy (as the direction of the road is fo much to 
the north) but alfo mofi of; the intermediate places. Mr. Bogle 
was iixteen days, on the road from Paridrong to Chanmanning. The 
diftance aligned between thefe places in the, Lamas.' map, is about 
:t$7 CL miles pi' horizontal diftance: it is about i o more on. the 
map. , lh J (I, 1 , ,‘*V.i ?,V'Vtn iV'p'tW.M g' 1 ' .ir"' 

. The ,lbuthernmope ridge tdL.ftie Rootan mountains, riles near 
and half perpendicular, above ;be plains of Bengal, in a 
horizontal diftance of only 1,5 miles.; and from the fumtoit, the 
ailoj); died traveller looks back on the plains, as on an ex-ten live 
ocean beneath him. There are.not many paifes through this ridge, 
and all. are,fortified,. .The fort of Dellamcotta, which commands- 
the principal pats, was taken by ftorm in 1773, by a detachment 
under, the. command of.Capt. John Jones .; and the fame of this ex~ 
ploit made the Thibetians fue for peace; and was the immediate 
occafion of Mr. Bogle’s embafly. The road between Bengal and 
Taflitfudon, lies chiefly over the fummits of flupendous mountains, 
or along the borders of craggy precipices; fo that the direct diftance 
is not eafily after tamed,, even by the moil intelligent traveller. 

Between Taflafudon and Paridrong, is a chain of mountains ftiM 
higher than the other. They are vifible from the plains of Bengal, 
at the diftance of 1 50 miles, and are commonly covered with fnow. 
Theft are a continuation, of the mountains Emodus and Paropami - 
fits of the ancients; and are fometimes by the moderns erroneoufly 
called Gaucafus . In the Lamas’ map, they are called Rirnola: and 
by the people of Hindooftan Hirnmaleb (fee page 96), 1 take it 

for granted that Himok or Himmaleh ought to be fubftituted for 
Rimolah, in Du Halde’smap. I iuppoft them to be in point of ele¬ 
vation equal to any of the mountains of the old hemiiphere. In¬ 
deed, the country of Thibet is, altogether, one of the higheft in 
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Afiaj, it being' a part of that elevated, trad; which gives rife not only 
to the rivers of India and Chiba, but to thofe alio of Siberia and. 
Tartary ; for if we examine the map of Afia, we (hall find that 
mod of thofe capital rivers rife between the 31ft and 47th degrees 
of latitude, and between the 70th and 97th degrees of longitude ; 
from whence they run in every direction to the fea, as the 'Rhine, 
Rhone, Danube, and Po, do from the Alps in Europe. 

I‘athei .(..I'osgi, whom 1. have mentioned before, has given ns 
in his Alpbabetiim Stkibetanum, an itinerary between Calcutta and 
Tafia- 1 he didances he eftimates in miles, winch he probably 
meant tor Italian, although they agree nearly with En'glifh ones, 
f 01. he reckons 284 between Coftimbuzar ancl Patna, which is the 
exadl number of meafured ftatute miles between the two places. 
And between Singhya and Maifiy, he reckoned 40, for 37 meafured' 
opes. We may therefore conclude that he was -equally fortunate in 
proportioning the retl of his difiances ; although the roughnefs of 
the road will not always admit of forming any juft proportion be¬ 
tween the diftance by the road, and the horizontal diftance, We 
are .aiincfl entirely in the dark as to the particular direction of 
his courfe. .. , . ,p : . 

Catxmndu, the capital of Napaul, is placed according to the 
authority of feme MS. maps made by lome miflionaries who tra¬ 
velled from Bettyah to that place ; and I found no material difagree¬ 
ment between thei| accounts and Giorgis. I have therefore placed 
Catmandu 105 G. miles nearly north.from Maifiy, that is, in lati¬ 
tude 28' 6 \ 

Prom Catmandu to Laila, Giorgi reckons 504 miles by the road; 
but it mu ft be obferved that he omits to mention the diftances of 
tvAo ftages between Khan fa and Mefcinzungh: and as the preceding 
ones were of 14 and 16 miles, and the two fucceeding ones j 6 
each, I may venture to add 32 miles for the two omiflions ; arid 
then the whole diftance will be 536 B. miles, or 462 G. ones. 
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The horizontal diftarfce between Catraandu and Lafla (the latte? 
being placed as deferibed in page 221) is 364 O. miles: To that'ac¬ 
cording to Giorgt’s diitance, one mile in five, will be taken up by 
the windings of the road: and this is not improbable, coiifidering 
the • mountainous -nature of the country j for in the flat countries of 
Hindboftan, the proportion is oftentimes 1 in 7. 

The territories of Napaul extend to the mountains of Rimola, as 
rhey are called in the Lamas’ map, Giorgi does not give the nib- 
ilerft name of them; but jufliy concludes that the ancient one was 
©modus. Thefe are a continuation of the chain between Taflafu^ 
don and* Paridforig. Between Catrmmdu and thefe "mountains, he 
paffed by a famous place of worfhip, called by him Nogliocot , 
but by the Bengalefe, Nogareot; and whith gives name to a pal's 
shat leads to it through the Bootan mountains, on tile north of 
Purncah. (There is alfo a famous place of word up of nearly the 
tame name in the mountains of Lahore.) He alfo eroded the upper 
part of the Kofs, or Cofa river, which takes its courfe through 
Pnrneah, to the Ganges. ,: | ; f'tc 

Tankia, or Tinkia-ling, is a fortrefs and town fituated at the 
hither foot of Mount Langur, a fecond ridge of ilupendous moun¬ 
tains, fituated about 50 miles beyond Mount Rimola ; and faid to 
abound with fuffbeating exhalations, which increafe as you afcencl; 
but are weakeft when the mountains are covered with fnow. Tan¬ 
kia is the firft place in Giorgi’s itinerary, that ear. be recognifed 
in the Lamas’ map : for Nialma on the Nitchou river (probably 
the Ncbotha of Giorgi) does not agree with any of Giorgi’s names,, 
although its fituation does with. Catmandu 3 which, however, the 
Thibetians call Jangbu. 

About 25 miles beyond Mount Langur, is the beautiful valley of 
Tingri, faid to be 50 miles in length, though but narrow. It is 
deferibed by Giorgi as an earthly paradil'e, in every refpeft fave the 
fharpnefs of the air. 
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The next place of note is Zuenga, or Tzuenga, a cattle or fior- 
ti;efs on the river Bontiu (fuppofed by Giorgi to be the Bantijo of 
Ptolemy), and a boot 90. B. xni jes from Tankia, From hence two 
roads lead to LaCithe northern moil by Sgigatche (or .Jiecfee as it 
is called in ..the .Lamas’ map), and Rimbu ; the other, and which was 
travelled by Giorgi, is by Iviangfce, or Tchiaotle. He fpeaks of 
wild horfes varioufly {potted, in great numbers on the banks of the 
Bontiu. Thei'e, ,1 prefume, are of the kind, that are annually 
hrpught fc.. fide into Hiadooftan, where they are known by the 
name, of Tanyans. > and are of a hardy, breed, ,,•• ■- 

Kiangfe is repreiented as a fine city and fortrefs ; with a convene 
near it, which is fo very exteniive and magnificent, that it .has the. 
appearance of another city. 

About 50 miles beyond Kiangfe, and 3 days journey Abort of 
Lafia, is the famous lake Palte, called by the natives Jamdro, oc 
Jangfp. It is of fo great extent, that according to the report, of the. 
natives, it requires, eighteen days to walk round it. In the Lamas’ 
map, however, the circumference is only 150 Britiih miles. In. 
the middle ofTt, there are, according to Giorgi, a continued range, 
of hillocks and iHands ■, or, according to the Lamas’ map, one large, 
ifland, incircled by a lake from 3, to 8 miles wide. On the wefteru 
fhore of this iiland, or congeries of Blands, is. a monaftery, and. 
the feat of th c Lamija^ Turcepamo, or The Great Regenerate:,m 
whom the Thibedans think that a divine fpirit is regenerated, as in 
the Great Lama. The road from K ;ai»gfe to LafiTa lies along the 
north fide qf this lake, a day and half’s journey., 

Between the,lake and. the river Sanpoo, which is about 12 miles.,, 
another very high ridge of mountains erodes the road. This 
ridge is named Kambala, and from the top of it may.be feen to¬ 
wards the north, a range of ftill higher mountains, covered .with- 
(now. 


*• Lama fignifics a Pi ielt, or Miaiiler of Religion; and Lamiffa b the feminine of Lama.- 
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The river Sanpoo*, or, according to Giorgi, 5 Vzangmn, or 
Tztinga, is 7 miles from the .foot of Mount Rambalaand is crof- 
ferl in the way to Laifa, about 12 miles -farther on, either over a 
bridge, or in a boat. The bridge, as well as mo.ft others in this 
country, is competed of won chains itretched from; fide to fide, 
with planks or logs laid acrofs them, 

Giorgi. fays that the chains are compofed of 500 links, each a 
foot long "t 1 . We may conclude that the bridge is laid over the 
narroweffc part they could find, which, by this account, is j,6o 
JEnglilh yards in breadth ; othenvife we might expefl a larger 
body of water in a river that had ran at leaft 7 or 800 miles; 
and had received into its bed, in great a number of flreams'. f 
compute that at this eroding place, the Sanpoo (which is afterwards 
Called the, Birrrampooter) has as far to run to meet the fea, as the 
Ganger has ,at its firit entry on the plains of Hindooihm ; that is. 
about >350 B, miles. 

The city of Lafla is, by the rOad, about 24 miles to the north> 
eaftvvard of the eroding place of the Sanpoo; and is-lituated in a 
ipacioos plain. It is not conlidered as- a largeTity; but the houfes 
are of ftpne, and are fpacious did lofty. The mountain of Futa¬ 
la, which contains on its fttmmit the palace of the grand Lama, 
the High Prieft and Sovereign of Thibet, is about 7 miles on the 
call of the city. ■ Tpif,-pyOi,, ; ftTf-feftf ;■f- : - d:;Ti -tcT 

Much con fu lion ariies from the application of fo many different 
names to this capital of Thibet. Giorgi tells us, that the proper 
name of it, in the language of Thibet is Baronthala ; hut that the 
Tartars call it Laflit, or Lahalla. Other accounts call it Tinker j 
and apply the names Lafla and Baronthala to the diftrift which 
contains l ooker and Putala. And again others give the name of 
Butaia infiead of Lafla, to the capital of Thibet. But we ought to 
apply the name Lafla, or Lahaffa, to the capital; and to cdhfder 

* Sanpoo, in the language of Thibet, mean . J’bc River , 

*jh; 1 take it for granted that he means Italian feet. 

Putala 
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Putala as the 'cable and palace of the Lama, and his ordinary place 
of refidenc©; , ^1® 1 C ■->•-: /A m ■■■*■'* 
By Thibet, or more properly Greht Thibet, we arb to under- 
ftaiid all that vaft country extending from the foitrees of the IndiiS 
to the borders of China • arid- from Hindooftan, to the great defert 
of Cobi, northward; though,we have 1 but a hunt'idea of its'extent 
towards that quarter. Its length from eafk to vVeft cannot lie Ids 
than i:,6oo Britifh miles: its Breadth is very unequal.. Vv r e. are in¬ 
formed generally t-ifiaC it is divided into three parts' ; that is, Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Thibet. The upper diviftbn. feems to refpebt 
the countries towards theipufees of the Ganges and Sanpoo rivers; 
the middle; that in Which Lafla is fitUatedj and of which it forms 
the centre: and the Lower Thibet, that which borders on China. 
But the fubjedt is ohfeurdf and likely to remain fb. I am not in¬ 
formed, whether or not the country called. Little Thibet is fSbjeiJfc 
to Lafla: this is fituated bet.weeen Upper Thibet and Cafligui'. 

Con fidering the exceeding rough and rterile ftate of the country 
©f Thibet, and the feverity of its climate, from its Wonderful ele¬ 
vation, we are aftomihed to find its inhabitants in a high ftate of 
civilization ; their houfies lofty and built of ftone; and the uleful 
manufactures- in fbrxie degree of improvement. All thefe advan¬ 
tages they probably owe to their vicinity to the Gbinefef to whom, 
indeed, the Lama is tributary. For an account of Thibet* fee 
AftleyV ColleCion, Vol. IV.; Phil. Tranf... VoL LXVIII.and 
the Alphabetwm Thibetanurm 

With refpedt to the heads of the Ganges and Sanpoo rivers, al¬ 
though they were vjfited by the Lamas or priefts, fent by the 
Emperor Camhi, whole laudable duriollty led him to add thefe 
particulars to the geography of Thibet; yet we are far from being 
well informed, concerning the true petitions of thefe celebrated 
fountains; A late publication by M. Bernoulli (who has done me- 
too much honour in the couric of it) contains among a variety of 
other matter, a map of the courfes of the Ganges and Gogra rivers 
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drawn by M, Anquetil du Perrfth, from the rt&teriats of the late 
P. Tiefentaller. This map is highly interefting, on the feore of 
■its containing the courfe of the Ganges/ as high up as the Gango 'tri, 
Or cavern, ilyled'by the'HitMoos, the cow’s mouth ; and which is 
near 300 miles above the place where the Ganges ehters Hindoo-- 
Hart : as well as the : courfe of the Gogra river, touts fource, in the 
weftern part of Thibet. Unfortunately, ho obfcmtions appear to 
have been made for the ourpoie of determining the latitudes of 
either of theie places: which/on a courfe approaching to meri¬ 
dional, would-have furniflied a rule for correcting the diftances: 
thofe remaining quite problematical, from the cirCumftance of 
the route’s being very crooked, and paffitig through a vefy moun¬ 
tainous -country; ; to which the fcale of computed coiles 'cannot be 
applied, with any degree of certainty. What is yet more agaiM 
the latter part of the performance (the Gogra river) is, that P. 
Tiefentaller did not viiit the fource of it, himfelf, as he did the 
■Gangbtfibut ffopt ihbrt at a place not. far within the 1 ICeniaoon 
mountains, and took the account of thfe upper part of its courfe, 
from a native (of Hindooftah we may prefume). The names of 
places, and remarks, are written in-the Pcrfie chaffc&ef, and trattf- 
lated (it appears) by M. Anquetil du Perron. 

But notvtithHanding any imperfeC&ofi's : that may be imputed to 
the materials, or want of judgment in determining the fcale, this 
map conveys much' intelligence refpeCting the heads of the Ganges 
and Buframpooter rivers, as well as that of the Gbgra ; if we em¬ 
ploy the lights furnifhed by Du Halde, in his map of the' heads 
of the Ganges and Sanpoo, to illuftrate the fubjeCt before us. Let 
hs proceed to the examination of it, without any regard to nicety 
of fcale. . ' ■ " ; c 1 ' ■ ■ r r r ;-./ua 

The Gogra or Soorjew river, then, is traced into a lake named 
Lanke-Dbe ; which has immediately on the eafl of it, but without 
communicating with it, a much larger lake, named Manfaroari 
put of svhidi proceed two rivers, the one to the weft, or N W, 

the 
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the other to the eaft, or SE. Both of thefe lakes are laid to be . 
fituated within Thibet; as indeed fome of the villages on the bank 
of the Gogra, much farther to the fouthward, are. By the con- 
ftru&ion of M. Anquetil’s map, the 11 te of thefe lakes is carried as 
high up as the latitude of 36°; however, by an analyfis of the 
fcale, they can hardly be higher than 33I 0 ; as will be pre&ntly 
{hewn. Now, in the Lamas’ map of Thibet, the heads of the 
Ganges ar\d Sanpoo rivers (which lad, is called the Burfampooter, 
in the ; ilower part of its courfe) are feparated only by a ridge of 
mountains, named Kentaifle. The head of the Ganges is competed 
of two Bream s, which ran weft ward ; and the fouthmofe of thefe 
branches runs through two lakes, of which the firft is named Ma~ 
panel, and the fecond L an ken. Thefe lakes are placed in refped of 
each other, as Tiefentaller’s are ; and the names of the correspond¬ 
ing ones, are Lanke in one, and Lanken in the other account: and 
Manfaroar , and Mapana. The names of the latter have certainly 
no affinity with each other ; but the fimilitude in point of fituation, 
remains. The river that runs from the Lanken lake in Du Halde, 
is named Lank-tlhou : and that from the Lanke lake of Tiefen- 
taller, is the Gogra. With regard to the two rivers that iffue from 
the Manfaroar lake of Tiefentaller, that which runs to the weft is 
faid to be the Satloudj (Setlegej a river that has been noticed in 
page 83, as the eafterntnoft of the five Panjab rivers. This par¬ 
ticular, however, the author himfelf di-feredits, and very juftly : 
and the reader by turning to the map of the heads of the Indus, &c. 
at page 102, may fetisfy himfelf as to the probability of it. In my 
opinion, this is the fouthernmoft of the two heads of the Ganges, 
above noticed; and which is known to run by Dfaprong, or (Cha- 
parang) a confiderable city not a very great way to the weilward of 
thefe lakes (vide Lama’s map in Du Ilalde, or D’Anville’s map of 
Afia). If it he objected that the Ganges is too famous .a river to 
efcape the notice of the people who knew the Bnrrampooter, at its 
fource ; I anfwer, that I do by no means believe that the people 
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m Thibet know the Buyampooter, by:, any other name, than that 
of San pooand that the word Burrampooter is an interpolation 
Indeed the writing in tire map, imports only, “ k is Grid that the 
Butrampooter, &£." and the tranflation of the Perfic writing, at the 
efflux of this .eaifera river* gives a very different idea* being 
“ Grand "Riviere qid va du cote de Neipal” (or Napapl). It is clear, 
however, that the people have an idea, that the weftern river has 
a very long courfe. I feruple not to believe, that the Lanke lake 
of Tiefentaller, is the Lapken of Du Halde; and that the Mania- 
roar of one, is alio the Mapana of the other : and that the circum- 
fkmces relating tp the effluxes of the rivers, which appear to con- 
tradief each other, have not been carefully, examined into, either by 
one, or the other party. 4 s the Manfaroar lake is laid to be 60 
milks Indiem (which ought to mean, codes) in circumference,; that 
is, 115 B, niiles; we can hardly fuppoie that the native who fur- 
nifhed the account, made the tour of it, either to meafure its extent, 
or to explore the heads of the rivers: and on the other hand, the- 
•Lamas lent by Camhi, might take a great deal of their account on 
truth Therefore without contending about the exad circumffances 
of the cafe, I have deferibed the Ganges , (that is* the fputhern 
branch of it) as Bluing out of the lake Manfaroar: but have not 
regarded the eaftern river as tffe Burrampooter, or Sanpoo ; becaufe 
it would be doing top much violence to the account given by the 
Lamas.; which deferibes the Sanpoo as ifluing from the eaftern fide 
of Mount KentaiiTe, and at leaft.40 mil.es from, tflefe lakes. : Be- 
fides, the Lamas give an account of a third lake named Gonglie, 
which intervenes- between the. Manfaroar lake, and the head of the 
Sanpoo. If I am miftaken in my conjectures, I cannot miflead 
others, while the map is accompanied with this difeuffion. The 
Lamas’ map which appears in Du Halde, places, the head, of the 
Ganges in latitude 29 and M. D’Anville found it neeeflary to . 
remove it almoft as high as 32 0 , In the prefent map, it ftands in 
33G: all which may ferve to fheyte how vague a performance the 
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In the cOnftrudtion 'of the map of the Gogra, 32 cofies are 
reckoned to a degree, iii a country, the rhoft rugged and moun¬ 
tainous, imaginable* while the ftandard in the level coun¬ 

try. A diitindion, however, mu ft be made in the fcale of the 
upper arid lower parts of the courfe of the river. For, from 
Mirzapour. Which occurs in my map of Oude, to the lake Douloo- 
Sagttr, the country is generally level t arid Was alfo explored by 
Tiefentaller himfelfwhile the upper part is taken from the reports 
of a native. Therefore I have allowed 43 colics to a degree, be¬ 
tween thofe two points; fo that the diftance will be 98 G. miles, 
in Head Of the 13 r ih the map. Then for the upper part of the 
river; I have allowed 60 cofies to make a degree, inftead of 32; 
by which the diftance from the lake Douloo-Sagur, to the lake 
Lartfce, is only 230 G. miles, inftead of the 373 on the map, To 
thoib Who may Objedfc to lo great a diirunution, as from 60 'to 32'; 
i Ml obfefve, that 32, or even 37’ cofles to a degree, is a pro¬ 
portion widely different from that which my experience ftiggefts: 
and which allovVs 42 in the level country of Hindboftan proper: 
(fee page 5) and whofoever hag travelled in very mountainous coun¬ 
tries, arid has moreover traced the eburfe. of a river through it ; will 

O ■ 

not dbje<ft to the diminrfhiiig to f, what was 1,43 hi the plains: 
for this is the proportion between 60 and 42. 

If Tiefeivtaller’ft fcale is right, the Lanke lake would Be in lati¬ 
tude 3b 0 and upwards t which I confider as highly improbable. It 
is certain that" our bell maps of Alia (that is, D’Anville’s) prefciSt 
nothing but a blank Ipace, in the part afligned to the heads of thefe 
rivers, By M. Anquetil du Pelron: and therefore, there is So 
pofltive evidence agaiiill ft . 1 

In afeending this rivei Gogra We find noted in the map, not far 
within the firft ridge of mountains, add hear the fecond ridge, 

three 
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three fybterraneous caverns, from whence proceed with violence, 
fire, wind., and water. No other particulars are given. About 30 
miles higher up, the Gogra forces its way through that vaft ridge 
which has been often taken notice of before, under the name of 
Himmaleh, and which is a branch of the Hirnaus, or Imaus, of 
the ancients. This ridge, which is covered with fnoyv, and vifible 
from the plains of Hindooftan, appears to be the general boundary 
of Thibet, through that whole extent from the Ganges to the 
Teefta river j inclofing between it and Hindooftan, a trad of coun ¬ 
try, from 100 to 180 miles in breadthdivided into a number of 
final 1 dates, none of which are underftaod to be either tributaries 
or feudatories of Thibet: finch as Strinagur, Almora, Kemaoon, 
Gorka, Napau'l, and Morung. Bootan, a feudatory of Thibet, 
cl,ofes on the call of this trad j and is the extent of our -knowledge,, 
as to particulars, that way. 

The imall number of town's and villages on the banks of this, 
river, induces one to fuppofe that the weftern part of Thibet, is no 
better inhabited than we have before deferibed the eaftern, part of 
it to be. Indian names prevail, even within Thibet: and a temple 
of Mahadeo is found on the banks of the Manfaroar lake. 

We have before dated the didance of the cow’s mouth, or Gan- 
gotri, to be about 280 or 300 road, miles, above Hurdwar j where 
the Ganges enters the plains of Hindooftan, As the compafs of 
Tiefentalier’s map of the Ganges, declines 12 degrees more to 
the Weftward of north, than, that of the iurvey does, between Alla¬ 
habad and Hurdwar; this allowance is made accordingly; and 
Tiefentaller’s diftance exceeds that of the. Iurvey,. within,the fame 
fpace, which is 331 G. miles, about T- of the whole. Not being, 
abfolutely certain whether or not Tiefentaller took the latitude of 
Gangotri, I, did not venture to, alter the parallel in which he has. 
placed it, 33 0 : but contented myfelf with correcting the bearing; 
12 degrees; thereby fihortening the diftance, which was originally 
240 miles, to 227, If the. latitude was not taken, by, coeleftial 

obferva- 
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obfervation,. but the diftance calculated on the fcale of 37*'cofles-to 
a- degree,' the Gangotri .will (till be placed too far to the north. 

'■"To.- Turn up the wholeInfor-matidn, collected from th'p different, 
accounts of the upper part of the courfe of the Ganges, it appears 
that the two branches of it, which fpring from the vveftem fide of 
Mount Kentaiffe, take their courfe weft-ward, inclining conftderablv 
to the- north, ! .fob-a c&wrfej of about 300 miles:, in diredt diftance ; 
when meeting the great chain or ridge of Mount Himmaleh; which 
extends fro' , Gabul along the north-of Hindooftan, and through 
Thibet, the rivers are compelled to turn to the fouth y in which 
courfe they unite their waters, and form what is properly termed 
the river Ganges. This great body of water now forces apaftage 
through, the ridge of Mount Himmaleh, at the diftance, poffibly-, of 
100 miles below the place of its firft approach to it, and lapping 
its very foundations, fifties thtough a cavern, and'precipitates'itfelf 
into a vaft bafon which it has worn in the rock, at the hither foot 
of the mountains. The Ganges thus appears, to incurious fpeGa- 
tors,* to derive its original lprings from this chain of- mountains 
and the mind of fuperftition has given to the mouth of the cavern, 
the form of the head of a cow; an animal held by the Hindoos,., 
in a degree of veneration, aJmofls equal to that, in which the Egyp¬ 
tians of old, held their god Apis., 

From this fecond fource. (as it may be termed); of the Ganges, its 
courfe. becomes more eaftwardly than before, through the rugged. 
country of Sirinagur; until, at Hurd war, it finally efcapes from 
the : mountainous tra&y in which it. has wandered for about 800 B. 
miles. At Hurd war, it opens itfelf a pafiage through Mount Se-* 
waliek ; which is the chain of mountains that borders on the level 
country, on the north of the province of Delhi. Even Sewalick 
would be deemed a lofty ridge., but for the prefence of Mount 
Himmaleh, or hnaus ; which rifes behind it, when viewed from 
the plains, of Hindooftan. 

flU I ifi ■ H. h ;,! . - It 
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It may truly be faid that the knowledge of the origin of the 
Ganges was referred for the prefent age :• for it was as late as the 
year 1717, that the Emperor Camhi, fent perfons to explore; it, 
and to bring fome of its water back with them to Pekin, a journey 
of about. 2500 B. miles from the head of the Ganges. Until the 
refult of this expedition was known in Europe, it was believed, on 
the faith of the Hindoos, that the fprings of the Ganges, were at 
the foot of Mount Hknmaleh, \ . . 

A circumftance attending the courfes of the Ganges and Burram- 
pooter rivers, in rdpeft to each Other, is remarkably lingular. 
Whing from, oppofite tides of the fame ridge of mountains, they 
direct their courfes towards oppofite quarters, till they are more 
‘ than 1200 miles afunderj and afterwards meet in one point near 
the fea, after each has performed a winding courfe of more than 
2000 miles. Our ignorance of this circumftanc, till fo very lately, 
is a ftrong prefumptive proof, that there yet remains a vaft field 
for improvement, in the geography of the eaftern part of Alia. 


SECTION 


SECTION VII. 

Tables o/ Distances in Hindoostan. 

i|||; - 

rr"A H E following Tables, will, it is hoped, be particularly ac- 
JL ceptable, not only to thofe, who for ufeful purpofes may 
fee defirous of calculating the time required for a courier or mef- 
fengcr to travel from one place to another, but alfo to thole, who 
on the fcore of curiolity, or for the illuftration of hiftory, may 
with to be informed of the diftances between the principal towns 
in Hindooftan. This information cannot be obtained merely by 
the application of the compares to the map, becaufe the windings 
and inflections of the roads are not there taken into the account: 
but an approximation towards it, may be obtained, by the double 
operation of meafuring the diftance on the map, and then applying 
to it, the rule given in page 7 of this Memoir. 

To accomplish' the talk above propofed, I firft IcleCted the 
names of fueh cities and other places as appeared likely to become 
objeCts of enquiry in future; and in fo exteniive a country, no 
kfs than 168 Inch places occurred. To have given the ditlance 
between every two of thefe places refpeCtively, would not only 
have extended the tables to an immoderate length (upwards of 
14,000 diftances occurring on the above number) but would have 
feurthened the purchafer with much ufelefs matter. For inffance, 
although Jionpour has a political connexion with Lucknow, and 
Tanjore with Madras; and it may be neceflary that the ditlance of 
each of thefe iubordinate places from its fuperior, lnould be given: 

H h z yet,, 
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yet, as j ion pour and. Tanjore Hand in little or no relation to each 
•other, it was of no ufe to give the diftaiice between .them. The fame 
may be laid of moil of the other fubordinate places. 

The method, therefore, that I have followed, is this : I have 
chofen fuch places as appear to be of the greateft political conse¬ 
quence (fuch as the Britifli Prefi.dencies, and the Courts of the native 
Princes) and of which I reckon 12 ; and considering them as cen¬ 
tres, have formed for each a feparate table, in. which the diftance 
from the central place to every other place of note, whole fituation. 
may be fuppoled to become a matter of enquiry, is infcrted; the 
names following in alphabetical order. A page is allotted to each 
of thefe central places, which are Agra, Be.nar.Ls,. Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Madras, Nag- 
pour, Ougein, Poonah, and Seringapatam, and thefe alfo 
follow in the fame order'. 

The tables contain near .1000 diftances; and although thefe arc 
reckoned only from 12 different points, yet by attending to the 
particulars of each table, a great many other diftances may be 
found i as the communication between places, is ufually by the 
medium of the capital towns that intervene (fee page 6). For 
inftance, the diftance between Arcot and Allahabad may be .col¬ 
lected from the tables of Hydrabad and Nagpour, as thefe places 
lie in the line of direction between the two former. Alfo, the 
diftance between Patna and Aurungabad may be found by means of 
the Nagpour table : and that from Mirzapour to Surat, by fub- 
trading the diftance of the one from the other, in the Benares table. 
And by the fame methods, the diftances between moft other places 
of note may be, found. And in order to facilitate the fearch, and 
bring into one view the refpedive pofitions of the feveral places 
mentioned in the tables., I have added a fmall map. 

To avoid repeating the diftances between the 12 central or pri¬ 
mary places, through every table, they are inl'erted in that table, 
alone, whole name Hands firft in die alphabet. Thus the diftance 

6 between 
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between Calcutta and Agra., will be found in the Agra table, 
and not in that*of Calcutta, 

With refpeft to the diltances thetnfelves, it mull not be expected 
that they are in general critically exadt; for although the pofitions 
of 8 out of the 12 primary places are determined with fottie degree 
of prcciiion; and 3 out of the 4 remaining ones, pretty nearly ; 
yet the intermediate roads have, in few inftances (thofe between 
Bengal and Delhi excepted) been meaifured. But fince the publi¬ 
cation of the ilrft tables, the meafixred routes of Col. Peaiife from 
Calcutta to Madras, Mr. Ewart’s between Calcutta and Nagpour; 
and Mr. Pringle’s tables of routes in the Carnatic; have come to 
band : and the prefent tables will accordingly be found much im¬ 
proved. The deficiencies could only be fupplied by the computed 
didances; which, however, appear to come as near the truth in 
India, as in any country whatever : or where thefe have failed, by 
allowing Inch a degree of winding, as is found by experience to 
take place in a findilar kind of country. The cofs is always rec¬ 
koned at one Britiffi mile and nine-tenths, in road meafure. For 
other particulars refpe&ing the length of the cofs, and the wind¬ 
ings of roads, the reader is delired to turn to the fird pages of this 
Memoir. 

The length of a day’s journey in Hindoodan (as has been obferved 
before) is from 11 to 12 codes, or about 22 miles, for an ordinary 
traveller. But that of a courier, or profefled mdfenger, may be 
reckoned at 30 or 33; and on occafions of emergency, they can 
travel even more ; and that for a continuance of 15 or 20 days. 

A regular pod is efkblifhed throughout the parts of Hindooilan 
fubjedl: to the Ead: India Company, and alfo from Calcutta to Ma¬ 
dras. The poftmen always travel on foot. Their ftages are com¬ 
monly from 7 to 8 miles; and their rate of travelling within our 
own diftridts, about 70 miles in the 24 hours. 
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T A 

B 
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JL<f JL< X* 


1 A 

G R 

A, to 


Britifli Miles. 


Britilh Miles. 

Agimere « 

230 

Hurd war 

- 217. 

Allahabad - 

296 

Hydrabad by EUehpour 

806 

Amedabad 

534 

by Nagpour 

835 

Amednagur ~ 

7*3 

Jagarnaut 

793 

Arcot 

1160 

Joinagur or Jaepour 

136 

Attock 

704 

Lahore 

5°3 

Aurungabad 

6 33 

Lucknow 

- 202 

Bareilly 

129 

Madras by EUehpour 

058 

Baler 


by Nagpour 

1187 

Benares 

379 

Mafulipatam 

831 

Bifnagur 

989 

Meerta 

2 94 

Bombay by Burhanpour 

848 

Mirzapour 

346 

by Amedabad 

858 

Moorihedabad 

826 

Burhanpour 

508 

Mouitan by Delhi 

6 it 

Cabul 

9.22 

Mundu 

420 

Calberga 

865 

My fore - 

1238 

Calcutta by Moorfbedabad 

944 

Nagpour by Uajfmgabad 

548 

by Birboom 

839 

by Chatterpour 

5*4 

Calpy - - 

160 

Napaul 

4 2 4 - 

Cambay 

587 

Narwah 

~ 127 

Candahar 

942 

Oude or Fyzabad 

287 

Canoge 

127 

Ougein by Narwah 

- 374 

Cafhmere 

728 

Patna 

544 

Cattack - 

785 

Pondicherry 

1287 

Chatcerpour 

212 

Poonah 

796 

Cheitore 

300 

Ramgaut 

74 

Corah 

184 

Rantampour 

120 

Dacca - - 

990 

Ruttunpour 

513’ 

Delhi 

117 

Sattarah 

840 

Dowlatabad 

628 

Seringapatam 

1230 

Ellichpour 

487 

Sirong 

2 53 

Etayah - - 

71 

Sumbuipour 

61 7 

Fyzabad. See Oude. 


Surat by Amedabad 

680 

Goa 

1020 

Tatta or Sindy 

887 

Golconda 

79 ° 

Vifiapour 

825 

■Gwalior - s 

80 

Warangole - 

868 





T ABLE II.— B E N A R E S to 


Agimere 
Allahabad 
Amedabad - 

Arcot - - 

Attock 
Aurangabad 

Balafore by Chuta Nagpur 
Bareilly ' - / - 

Baroach - 

Beder - , *» 

Bid"jigv.r 

Bilfah - - 

Bombay by Nagpour 

by Burhanpour 
Bopakol - 

Burhanpour by Sagur 
Buxar - 

Cabul 

Calberga or Kilberga 
Calcutta by Moorjhedabad 
by Birboom 

Calpy 

Cambay 

Cahdahar 

Canoge - - 

Calhrnere ' - i.,r 

C attack, by Chuta Nagpour 

Chatterpour - - 

Cheitore 

Chittigong 

Chunargur 

Corah 

Dacca 

Delhi . - 

Dowlatabad 

Eliichpour 

Etayah 

Eurruckabad 

Fyzabad. See Oude. 

Ganjam 

Ghod or Gohud 

Goa - - 

Golconda 

Gurrah 

Gwalior 

Hurdwar - 


tifla Miles. 

■ BiitiUi Mile;- 

57 * 

Hydrabad 

75 1 

83 

Jagarnaut 

512 

793 

Jionpour 

42 

1105 

Indore 

584 

1083 

Joinagur or Jaepour 

SiS 

740 

Lahore 

882 

316 

Lucknow 

189 

MU' 3.45 

Madras by Hydrabad 

.1103 

82,0 

Mafulipatam by Nagpour 

853 

726 

Meerta - 

636 

56 

Mindygaut 

2 5 J 

416 

M irzapour 

3 ° 

' 

Monghir 

2 J 5 

950 

Moorlhedabad by Birboom 

417 

449 

by Monghir 

4 77 

609 

Moultan 

990 

7 ° 

Mundlah 

306 

1301 

Myfore 

1164 

7*3 

Nagpour 

43 ° 

5 6 5 

Napaul 

280 

460 

Narwah 

356 

2 39 

Oude 

130 

806 

Ougein 

554 

1321 

Patna by Buxar 

l 5S 

259 

by Daoadnagur 

its 

1107 

Pawangur 

754 

AS 2 - 

Pondicherry 

1203 

237 

Poonah by Nagpour 

916 

6ox 

by Burhanpour 

897 

75 2 

Ramgaut 

419 

17 

Rewah 

12,6 

^95 

Rotalgur 

8r 

601 

Rut t unpour 

27 5 

49*6 

Sagur 

34 i 

742 

Sattarah 

942 

552 

Seringapatam 

' t «57 

308 

Sindy or Tat/a 

1210 

295 

Sirong 

Sumbulpour 

389 

375 

57 ° 

Surat by Sirong and Ougein 

863 

' 336 

by Burhanpour 

869 

1070 

Tanjore by Nagpour 

1273 

750 

Tritchinopoly 

1277 

270 

Vifagapatam 

75 s 

355 

500 

Vifjapour 

876' 



BriSfii Miles. 

Agimere by Amedabad 

650 

Allahabad by Nagpour 

977 

Amedabad 

421 

Amednagur by Poonah 

181 

Anjenga - - 

900 

Arcoc - . - 

722 

Aurungabad by Callian 

260 

by Poonah 

284 

Baroach 

221 

Bafleen 

27 

Beder 

426 

Bednore 

452 

Bifnagur - 

39 S 

Bopaltol 

516 

Burhanpour by Poonah 

3 S6 

by Chandor 

340 

Calberga - - ■ : 


Calcutta by Poonah 

1301 

Callian 

3 2 

Calpy » - 

821 

Cambay 

281 

Canoge 

889 

Calhmere 

1233 

C attack 

1034 

Chatterpour 

747 

Cheitore 

541 

Cochin - - 

780 

Corah 

853 

Damaun 

X07 

Delhi by Amedabad and Agimere 880 

by Burhanpour 

965 

Bowlatabad 

258 

Fyzabad, See Oude, 


Goa 

292 

Golconda 

475 

Gwalior 

768 

Huffingabad Gaut 

500 

Hydrabad * • 

480 


British Miles.. 

Jagarnaut » - 105 a 

Janfi - * 728 

JefTelmere - - 680 

Indore by Pawangtir - 456 

Joinagur or “Jaetour - 740 

Lahore - - 1010 

Lucknow - - 923 

Madras - - 758 

Mangalore - - 518 

Mafulipataitt: •• 686 

Meerta - - 6x0 

Mirzapour - - 952 

Moor(hei!abad - 1259 

Moultan by Jeffelmere 920 

Mundu - - 454 

My lore - - 630 

Nagpour by Poo nab - 577 

by Callian - 532 

Narwah -■■■■'- 72t 

Onore - 39S 

Oude Ay Burhanpour and Strong 1013 
Ougein by Pawangur - 486 

Ay Burhanpour 5 04 

Patna Ay Rewah - 1145 

Pawangur - * 286 

Pondicherry - 80 5 

Poonah ■» - 98 

Ruttunpour - 772 

Saler-Mouler - 18a 

Sattarah •• - 146 

Seringapatam - 62 2 

Sindy or Patta - 741 

Strong - - 595 

Sumbulpour » 826 

Surat - - 177 

Tellicherry - - ' 6x5 

Yifiapour - - 234 

Vizrabuy or. Vlzarabk 48 
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TABLE IV.—C A L C U T T A 


to 


Biitiih Miles. 

Adorn - . I0 3 0 

Agimere by Moorjhedabad 1136 
by Birboom - 

Allahabad by M. 

by B. - 

A meda bad by Qugein 
Amednagur 
Anjenga » 

Aracan - - 

Arcot ~ » 

AiTaiii, Capital of - 

Attack ~ - 

Ava - 
Aurungabad 
Bahir - 

Balafbre - •«. 

Baroacli by Nagpour 
Bareilly by M. 

by B. ~ 

Baffeen ly Poonah _ 

Beder - *. 

BcdHore 

Billah by Mundlah 
Bifnagpr ‘ - . 

Bopaltol by Mirzapour 

by 'Mundlah » 

Burhanpour by Nagpotir 
Buxar by M. - 

by B. ~ ' 

Cabui by M. 
by B. 

Calberga by the Circars 
Calpy by M. 

by B. - i 
Cambay by Nagpour 

by Mundlah and Qugein 
Candahar by Moorjhedabad 
by Birboom ~ - 


544 
1234 
1119 
*577 
475 
1070 
660 
J 648 
1150 
to 2 2 

2 97 

141 

1220 

910 

8o 5 
* 3 1 7 
980 

1290 
867 
1120 

9 ~9 
892 

973 

485 

408 
1 866 
1761 
IOl8 
804 
699 
1273 

12 53 
1886 

i?8» 


Canoge by M> 
by B, 

Cafhmere, Capital of 

by B, 

Cuttack 

Chatterpour by M, 

iff ' by B. . 

Cheitore by M, 
by B. 

Chittigong 
Chiinargur h M. 

by B. 

Cieacole 
Comorin Capa 
Condavir or Guntoor 
Corah by M. * 

by B. 

Dacca 
Delhi by M. 

by B. 
Dellamcotta 
Dowlatabad 
Eliichpour 
Ellore 

Etayah by M. 

by B, 

Furruckabad by M. 

byB.. 

Ganjam 

Gangpour 

Ghod or Gohud by M. 

by B. 

Goa 

GolcOnda 

Guntoor. See. Condavir, 
Gwalior by M. 

byB, - 


Braifh Miles. 
; 824 


by M. 


7x9 
1672 

■ 251 
803 

698 

11.68 
1063 

3>7 

574. 

469 

490 

o 

ni 

760 

6 $s 

m 

1061 

9.56 

344 

1020 

844. 

7*9 

873 

7.68 
860 
755 
3 6 9 
393 
888 

783 

1300 

907 

910 

805,. 
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C A L C U T T A to 


Br'uiih Miles. Britiih Miles. 

Hurdwar ^y M. - r©8o Ongole ■- - 829 

by B. - 97 5 Oucle by Moorfhedabad and Be- 

Hunfligabad Gaut by Nagpour 909 naves - 695 


CP 02 

Hydrabad by Nagpour 

1043 

by Birboom and.Benares 

590 

by the Circars 

902 

by Moorjhedabadand Azin 

»■- 

Jagarrmit 

311 

gur 

6 39 

Indore by Mundlah 

10:30 

by Birboom ana Jzmigur 

562 

foinagur or Jaepour by M. 

1080 

Ougein by Patna 

1066 

by B. 

975 

by Nagpour 

io 6 z 

Lahore by M. 

1447 

by Mundlah 

997 

by B. 

1:342, 

Patna by M. 

400 

Laffa - 

%o 

by B. 

340 

Lucknow by M. 

754 

Pawangur 'by Ougein 

1197 

by B. - 

649 

Pondicherry 

.1130 

Madras 

1030 

Poonaii. by Nagpour - 

x 208 

Madura - - 

1336 

by the Circars 

1289 

Mafulipatam 

764 

Ramgaut by M: - 

9.84 

Meerra by M. 

1197 

by B, 


by B . 

1092 

Rajamundry - ~ 

665 

Mindygaut by M. 

818 

Ruttunpour by Little Nagpour 

493 

by B. 

7 l 3 

by Cattack 

545 

Mirzapour by M. 

sM, 

Sagur by Mundlah » 

806 

by B. - 

4 93 

Saitarah by Nagpour 

1232 

Monghir by M. 

30 x 

Seringapacam 

'.11,70 

by B. - . 

275 

Silhet - 

325 

Moorfhedabad 

r i 8 

Sindy or Tatla 

160a 

Moultau by M. 

1.565 

Sirong by Benares 

649 

by B* - 

1450 

Surhbulpour by Cattack 

441 

Mundilla 

#4 

by Little Nagpour 43 8 

My fore 

.1x78 

Surat by Benares and Ougein 

1309 

Nagpour, Great 


by Nagpour 

1238 

by Ruttunpour 

72s 

Tanjore 

1*35 

by Cattack 

7II 

Tmcliinopoly 

1238 

Nagpour, Little 

280 

Vilagapatam 

. 557 

Napaul 

591 

Yiliapour by the Circars 

1183 

Narwali by M. 

922 

by Aurangabad 

1216 

by B. - 

817 
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TABLE V. — DELHI to 


<SL 


Agimere 

Allahabad 

Afnedabad 

Amednagur 

Aracan 

Arcor 

A Ham 

Actock : : 

Aurungabad 

Bah ay 

Bareilly 

Beder 

Biftvagur 

Burhanpour 


mm 


Britiih Miles. 
230 
4L2 
6l0 

830- 
1420 
I277 
. 13x8 
587 

. 750 

642 

X 42 


Jagarnaut 

Jionpour 

Toinagur dr Jaepour 
J.urnmoo 
Lahore 
Lucknow 

Madras by Ellichpour 
..... l>y JSfagpour 
by Burhanpour 
Mafulipatam 
Meerta 


Britifb Miles. 
910 

4 5 & 
156 

379 


m 

1275 

1304 



. 85,7. 

Mindygaut 


1106 

Mirzapour 


62$ 

Moorflhedabad 


220 


Cabul 


.r'Vv ^. xiMjfik 

805 

Moultan . 

1 ^ ■ 

Calberga, 

g;: 

- . 

982 

Myfore 



Cambay 
Ouidahar 
Canoge 

Cafhmere by Lahore 
Cattack 
Cheitore 
Comorin Cape 
Corah 
Dacca 
Dowlatabad 
.Ellichpour 
Erayah 

Fyzabad. See Oude. 
Ghizni or Gazna 
Goa - » 

Golconda 
Gwalior 
Hurd war 
Huflun-Abdaul 
Hydrabad by Ellichpour 
by Nagpour 


277 

6% 


ai4 


Mundu 
Nagpour 
Napa ul 
Narvvah 


948 . 

494. 

i 33 » 


621 

5 QO 




Oude 

, - A;v 

". AW; ; j v:>' 

364 


902 

Ougein. 

- 


435 - 


327 

Panniput 

- 

* 

72. ;,a v bbb; bbi 


301. Pifhour or Peijhore 
1x07 Pondicherry 


747 

Poonah 

913 

004 

Ramgaut 

77 

J .88 

Riittunpour 

633 


Sattarah 

963 

749 

Seringapatam 

1.3 .XX 

si 58 

Sindy or Talta 

810 

9.5 s 

Sirhind 

*95 

197 

Sirong 

37° 

117 

Sumbulpour 

730 

550 

Surat - 2 . 

75 6 

923 

Yiliapour 2 • 

9^6 

952 

Warangole -• - 

I i. 2 . 

985 , 
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TABLE VI. - 

- H 

Y D R A B A 

D 

to 

BritiAi Miles, 

tlww *Wm 1 , 1 ''; 

Br'kifh Miles- 

Adoni - - 

175 ■ 

Jagarnaut 


59 1 

Agimere - - 

800 

Janfi 


684 

Allahabad 

7 ° 3 

Indore 


550 

Amedabad - 

■66i 

Ingeram 


272 

Amednagur 

33.5 

Joinagur or Jaepour 


829 

Arcot - .. 

354 

Lahore - 


4309 

Aurangabad 

29.? 

Lucknow 

- J;! 

795 

Balafore 

7 61 

Madras 

- ; , 

35 2 

Bancapour (Sanorc) - 

2.67 

Madura 


613 

Bangalore - - 

35 2 

Mahur or Maor 


*73 

Baroach or Broach 

549 

Mangalore 


470 

Beder 

78 

Mafulipatan - 


20 3 

Bednore - - 

4 C 3 

Mfierca 


800 

Biliah - * 

566 

Mirzapour 



JBifnagur 

264 

Moorfhedabad 


1020 

Bopaltol 

495 

Mundu 

~ til 

498 

Burhaopour by Jaffierabad 

3 y ° 

Myfore 

to 

414 

by Aurangabad 

4x7 

Nag pour - 


3 2t 

Calberga - - 

m 

Narwah 

to 

6 79 

Calpy 

ns 

Neermul 


i 444 

Cambay - - 

•620 

Omrautty 


-93 

Canoul - * 

\TJ 

Ongole 

- 

164 

Cattack - - 

651 

Otide 


811 

Chatterpour 

62 3 

Ougein ly Jaffierabad 


544 

Chettore 

7*3 

Patna by Nagpour and Re tv ah 

914 

Chittelciroog 

322 

Pondicherry 

- 

45 2 

Cicacole 

412 

Poonah 

’■4 ** 

3*7 

Combam or Commum 

445 

Rachour 


91 

Condanore - 

156 

Rajamundry 

- 

2 37 

Condavir 

13 1 

Raolconda 


H4 

Condapilly - - 

142 

Roydroog 


252 

Corah 

7 i 8 

Rnttunpour 

- 

55* 

Cuddapa 

230 

Sagur 


S 3 6 

Dalmacherry 

278 

Sattarah 

- 

366 

zT 

Dowlatabud 

3°3 

Seringapatam 


4OO 

Ellichpour 

3 J 9 

Sindy or hatta 


' 20 74 

Kllore •” - 

183 

Sirong 

•* 

553 

Fyzabad. See Oude. 


Sirripy •• 

yin •> 

3 r 7 

Ganjatn 

533 

Soilapour 


144 

Goa 

416 

Surat 

to 

57 5 

Golconda 

5 

Tanjore 

- 

5 2 2 

Gooty 

178 

Timerycotta 

- 

7 1 

Guntoor. See Condavir. 


Tinevelly 


7°9 

Gurramconda 

2 7 5 

T ritchinopoly 


5 2 ^ 

Gurry-MunJlah 

47 6 

Viiagapatam 

- 

355 

Gwalior 

726 

Vdiapour 

- 

269 

Huflingabad Gaut 

444 

Warangole 

- 

62 

Jaffierabad # 

3°3 

Yanarn 


272 
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TABLE VII. 


LUCK N O W ts 


Agimere 

Britiffi Miles. 
“ - 428 

Allahabad 

■ - 127 

Arned abaci 

770 

Arcot 

IT47 

Aurangabad 

696 

Bahar 

3B8 

Bahraitch 

73 

■ * 5 6 

701 

Bareilly 

Ba roach 

Belgram 

70 

Bilfah 

3 6 7 

Bidzigur 

234 

Bopaltol 

39 s 

Burhanpour 

5 73 

Buxar 

2.32 

Cabul 

IO84 

Cal linger or Kaxvlinger .140 

Calpy 

98 

Canoge 

75 

Gafhmere 

890 

Cattack 

r 641 

Cawnpour 

49 

Chanderee 

270 


Chatterpour 

Cheitore 

Chittigong 

Chunar 

Corah 

Currah 

Dacca 

Dowlatabad 

Dynapour 

Etayah 

Furnukabad 

Fyzabad. See Oude. 

Ghod or Gohud 

Goa 

Golconda 


172 

5°3 

' 

197 

67 

93 

790 

728 

3° 4 

*44 

ill 

188 

I TI C 
794 ' 


Goorackpour 

Gwalior 

Hurdwar 

Jagamaut 

Janfi 

Jionpour 

Indore 

Joinagur or Jaepour 
Kairabad 
Lahore 
Ma'homdy 

Mafulipatam by Nagpour 

Meerta - - 

Minclygaut 

Mirzapour . 

Mongliir 

Mooriliedabad 

Moultan 

Mundiah 

N agpour - 

Narwah 

Glide or Fyzabad 

Ougein 

Patna 

Pondicherry 

Poonah 

Ramgaut 

Rewah - - 

Rotafgur 

Ruttunpour 

Sagur 

Sattarah 

Seringapatam 

Sindy or Tatta 

Sirong 

Sultanpour 

Snmbulpour 

Yifiapour 


Bridiji Miles. 
170 
211 
311 
66O 

- I <)0 

*47 

- 338 

J l 

639 

9 & 

8 97 
493 
69 
182 
4,16 

597 

74% 

337 

474 

- 258 

«5 

495 - 

316 

*247 

882 

201 

182 

- 

39 2 

3 °° 

910 

j 201 
1089 
318 

* 9 * 

497 

920 
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T ABLE VIII. 


A D R A S to 


Adorn 

Agimere 

Allahabad 

Amedabad 

Anieoga 

Arcot'" 

Aui'ungabad 

Biilafore 

JBancapour (Sanore) 
jBandarmaknka 
Bangalore 
Baroach 


Bednore 

Bifnagur 

Burhanpour by Aurungabad 
by Jaffierabad 
Cabl'd :' ' . 

Cafberga - - 


Britifh Miles. 
- a to 
T152' 

io 55 
* 1045 

506 

■*7 o 

A 0 

647 

689 

416 

“ 'Ilf 

215 

.947 

; 430 

44,5 


769 


Gunroor. See Condavir, 

Gurrarnconcla 

Gwalior 

Jagarnawt 

Indore 

Ingeram 

Lahore - * - 

Madura by ‘Tatjore 

Mangalore 

Mafulipatam 

Mirzapour - 

Moorfhedabad 

Mundu 

Nagpour 

Negapatam 

Nell ore 


- 

,7 y 

i-8 8 6 

Rachore » _ 

- 

- 

7 79 

Rajamundry 

i'flf; Ml' ' , 1( 

- . 

975 

Raolconda 



x.064 

Ruttunpour - 2 


11 

Canoge 
Canoul 
Cafhmere 
C attack 
Chatter pour 
Cheitore 
Cliitteldroog 
Cicacole 
Coimbetour 
Com bam or Commum 
Comorin Cape (Arameny-Gate) 
.Condapilly 
Condavir 
Conjeveram 

Corah . - - 

Cuddapa ~ . 

Daltn acher ry 

Dindigul 

Dowlatabad 

Eliichpour 

Ellore 

Ganjam 

Goa 

Golconda 
Goo ty or Gutti 


2080 

422 


1141 


Ougein 
Palamcottah 
Patna by Nag-pour 
Pondicherry 
Poonah . 


54 ° 

dm 


Seringaparam 

Siccacollam 


214 

Siady or TSatta 

440 

Sirong 

306 

Sirripy 

27 6 

Surat 

46 

Tanjore 

1080 

Timerycotta. 

3 53 

Trankebar 

115 

Travancore 

ns 

Tritchi nopoly 


671 
310 
661. 

575 
35.8 
2 6q 


T utacorin 
Vellore 
Vifagapatam 
Vifiapour 
Warangole 
Yanam 


Britilh Miles. 

*53 

1078 

- 719 

90a 

399 

166 r 

307 

440 


1148 


.120 
1162 
896 
401 
1206 
1-00 
660 

¥i 


382 

n 

290 

267 

1467 

905 

281 

903 

20 c 
278 
165 
464 
208 

394 

88 

4 8 3 

534 

414 

400 
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TABLE IX.-—N A8F0.BR to 


Adoni 

Allahabad 

Amedabad 

Amednaglir 

W >,* .i, 

At'COt • 

Aurungabad 

Balafore 

Bareilly 

Beeler 

Bed nore by Hy drab ad 
Bilfah 


ragur 
Bead 


Britilh Miles. 

• a': 4 $$ 

- 57 6 

4O3 

675 
300 
59 2 
579 
3 o' 2 
734 
249 

“ " 5 6 9 


lluffingabad Gaut 


agarnaut 


Bopakol 

Burhanpour - , 

Bnrwa 

C.alberga - 

Calpy 

Ganoge 

Cattack 

Chanda 

Chanderee - 

Chaiterpouf 

Cheicore - 

Chetra or CMttrah 

Chunargur 

Cicacole 

Condapilly 

Cohdavir or Gunloor 

Coomtah 

Corah 

Cuddapa 

Dowlatabad 

ElHchpour - - 

Ellore - - 

Gangpour 

Ganjam by Bond and GumJ'oar 

Gawile or Gyalgur 

Goa 

Golconda 
Gooty or Gum 
Gumloar 
Gurrah - 
Gwalior by Huffmgabad 


mv 

25b 

3,58 


480 


<)G 

'$Q% 

||| 

A IQ 

463 

420 

400 

37 ° 

3 % 

93 

407 

55 1 
3°:5 
1 22 

377 

330 

480 

‘37 

640 

3 20 
500 

434 

160 

480 


1 ndore 

Joinagur or Jacpour 
Mahur or Minor 
Mufulipatam 
Meerta 
Mitzapour 

Moorfhedabad by Chula 
pour 

Mundiila 
Nagpour Lillie 
Namalla 

Narwah by Huffingabad 

Neermuf ‘ - 

Quarautty 

Oude or Fytabad 

Ougein by Bop a ltil 

Panniput 

Patna by Bail tun four 
by Row ah 
Pondicherry 
Poonah 
Rachore 
Ramgaut 
R a mg nr in Bahar 
Ray pour 
Rewah 
JRocafgur 
Ruttunpour 
Sagur 
Sartarah 
Seri ngapatam 
Strong by Huffingabad 
Sonepour or JonJpour 
Suinbulpour ‘ 

Surat 
Surgoojah 
T anjore 

Tritchinopoly » 

Vellore 
Vifagapatam 
Vifiapour 

Warangole » 


Britilh Miles, 
187 

- . 5.00 
- 37 1 

54 ° 

m 


596 

401 

£9$ 

155 

■433 

a 64 
4.21 

*77 
113 
496 
340 
y °3 
577 

sn 

773 

4 8 <5 
412 

m 


200 

304 

440 

220 

Ws 

KIZ 

7 "-7 

300 

292 

51b 

318 

843 

847 

670 

394 

448 
25 8 
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TABLE X. 


Agimere 

Brkifh Mile;. 
256 

Allahabad 

1 p',p : \ . ' 480 

. Amedabad •» 

- 275 

Amednagur 

3^5 ■ 

ArCOt - 

905 

Aurungabad 

287 

Baroacn 

- . 2.66 

Bareilly 

M 

Baffeen - 

448 

Bilfah 

140 

Bilhagur 

- 645 

Bopaltol 

112 

Burhanpour 

104 

Calpy - 

382 

Cambay ' - 

- 27© 

Canoge 

- 464 

Cattack, by Nagpur 

* 822 

Chanderee - 

3 242 ' 

Chatterpour 

320 

Cheitore 

X69 

Corah 

426 

Dowlatabad 

280 

Ellichpour 

237 

Etayah 

402 

I'urruckabad 

- 468 

Fyzabad or Oude 

583 

Ghod or Gohud 

35 ( > 

Goa by Pooriah 

697 

Golconda 

539 

Gwalior 

30 

Hindia 

- 116 

Huffingabad Gaut 

*53 

Jalore 

« 220 


OCGEIN, to 


Britilh Miles. 

Jaofi ~ 

298 

Jeflelmere - - 

05 

J ndore 

30 

{oipagur or J’aepur 

289 

jovidypour 

20 0 

Kotr.a - - 

I 5.0 

Meerta - * 

256 

Mirzipour 

526 

Moorfhedabad by Gurry-Mund- 


lah 

983 

by Patna 

1007 

Mundu 

46 

Mundilla . •• \ 

03 

Nader bar or Noondabar 

203 

Nagore 

30 5 

Nagpour Little 

7S0 

Narwah dir eft 

254 

by Strong 

29.1 

Qudipour 

m 

Patna 

726 

Pondicherry 

998 

Poonah by Burhanpour 

452 

Powangur - * 

200 

Ramgaut 

488 

Rantampour 

260 

Rnttunpour « 

508 

Sagur - * 

212 

Sattarah - * 

M 

Seringapatam 

8 8 A 

Sirong - ~ 

165 

Sumbulpour 

608 

Surat *»" - 

3°9 

Vifiapour -* * 

474 


T A B 

Adoni 

Agirnere 

Allahabad by Strong 

Amedabad 

Amednagur 

Arcot ' - 

Aurangabad 

Balafore 

Bancapour (Sanorc) 

Bangalore 

Bareilly 

Baroach 

Bafieen 

Beder 

Bed n ore 

Bilfah 

Bifnagur 

Bopaltol 

Burhanpour 

Calberga 

Callian 

Calpy 

Cambay 

Garxoge 

Canoul 

Cattack by Nag four 

Chanderee 

Chatterpour 

Cheitore 

Chitteldroog 

Gondavir or Guntoor 

Corah 

Dalmacherry 

Dowlatabad 

Eliichpour 

Ellore 

Etayah 

Furruckabad 

Ghod or Gohud 

Goa 

Golconda 
Gooty or Gutti 
Gwalior 
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L E 

XI. — 

P O O N A H to 


Britifh Miles. 

Britifh Miles. 

- 

3 60 

Huflingabad Gant 

450 


670 

Jagarnaut^y Nagpour 

986 


853 

Janfi 

674 

- 

3 8 9 

Jndore 

450 


83 , 

Joinagur or Jaepour 

737 


624 

Mangalore 

455 


18 b 

Mafulipatam 

59 ° 

, 

1078 

Mahur or Motor 

355 


26S 

Meerta 

(S44 


521 

Mindygaut 

844 


910 

Mirzapour by Strong 

900 

- 

287 

by Nagpour 

887 

- 

114 

Moorfhedabad by Nagpour 

1181 


3.10 

Mundilla - - 

641 

-, 

382 

Mundu 

406 

r 

496 

Naderbar 

230 

* 

300 

Nagpour Little 

919. 

- 

4 6 3 

Narwah 

669 


288 

Omrautty 

373 


271 

Oude or Fyzabad 

947 


9 i 

Panniput 

98.5 

**■ 

768 

Patna by Strong 

1090 

- 

338 

by Nagpour 

1063 

- 

842 

Pawangur " - 

35 2 

'*h ■, 

387 

Pondicherry 

707 


968 

Poorundar 

18 

- 

620 

Rachore 

357 


% 

Ramgaut 

870 

- 

57 0 

Ruttunpoui* 

706 

- 

4 * 1 

Rydroog 

386 

• . 

528 

Sagur 

556 

• 

812 

Sattarah 

50 

- 

548 

Seringapatam 

525 

-• 

184 

Strong 

543 ; 

. ~ 

380 

Sumbulpour 

778 • 


570 

Surat 

* 43 '* 


779 

Tanjore 

762 

- 

847 

Tatta or Sindy 

Sop 

m 

726 

Trkchinopoly 

730. 

- 

245 

Vellore 

616 ■ 

- 

382 

Vifagapataru 

742 

- 

392 

Viliapour - « 

136 

■ r •; 

7x6 

Vilrabuy 

112 


K k 
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TABLE XII.—S ERINGAPATAM to 


Adorn - 

Britilli Miles. 
243 

Golconda 

Amednagur 

541 

Gooty or Gutti 

Anjenga 

325 

Gurramconda 

.Arcot 

“ 217 

Jagarnaut 

Aurungabad 

599 

Madura 

Bancapour (Sanore) 

231 

Mangalore 

Bangalore 

74 

Mafulipatam 

Beder 

432 

My lore 

Bednore 

187 

Negapatam 

Bifnagur 

- 260 

Ongole 

Burhanpoui* 

722 

Onore 

Calicut 

J 29 

Palamcotta 

Calberga 

390 

Palicaudcherry 

Canon! 

279 

Pondicherry 

Changamah 

- 178 

Rachore 

Chkteldroog 

JI 5 

Raolconda 

Cochin 

- 214 

Roydroog 

Coimbetour 

122 

Sattarah . - 

Combam or Commum 

291 

Sirripy 

Comorin Cape 

380 

Sollapour 

Condanore 

250 

Tanjore 

Condapilly 

444 

Teliicherry 

Condavir or Guntoor 

4*4 

Tinevelly. See. 

Cuddapa 

220 

Timerycotta 

Dalmacherry 

202 

Trankebar 

Dindigul 

- 19S 

T ravancore 

Dowlacabad 

- 606 

Tritchinopoly 

ElBchpour 

695 

Vellore 

Ellore 

448 

Vifiapour 

Goa 

335 


Britilh Miles. 

- 4®^ 
22.8 
172 

- 860 
240 
162 

430 

8 

296 

33 S 

244 
3*7 
l 3 i 
260 

3 i 5 

322 

168 

477 

89 

302 

2 37 

128 


Palamcotta. 


3 s 3 
2 95 
344 
2 04 
202 
405 
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A P P E N 



. 


D I X. 



. j 


’ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

r p H E within TraCt has already made its appearance in the 
Philofophicai I ran (actions of i y 81. It was fuggefted to 
the Author, that it would make a very proper Appendix to the 
Memoir of the Map of I-Iindoostan j and he accordingly 
offers it to the Public under that denomination: happy fhould the 
. Appendix meet a degree of indulgence, equal to what the Work 
itfelf has experienced. 




A N 


account 

O F T H E 

GANGES 

.AND 

burrampooter rivers. 


They gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With ali the mellowed treafures of the Iky, 

Wind in progreffive majefly along • 

And traverfe realms unknown, and blooming wilds. 

And fruitful defarts-Forfaking thefe. 

O'er peopled plains they fair-diffufive flow. 

And many a nation feed, and circle fafe. 

Within their bofom many a happy ifle. 

Thus pouring on, they proudly feek the deep, 
Whofc vanquifh’d tide, recoiling from the fhock, 
Yeilds to this liquid weight — 


Thomson’s Seasons. 





A N 
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A C G O U N T, gjV. 


T HE '* Ganges and -{•• Burrampooter 'Rivers, together 1 with 
their numerous branches and adjuncts, interfeffc the country 
<of Bengal (which, independent of BahAR and Orissa, is fome- 
what larger than Gre at Britain) in fuch a variety of directions, 
as to form the mod; complete and eafy inland navigation that 
can be conceived. So equally arid admirably diffufed are thofe 
natural canals, over a country that approaches nearly to a perfect 
plane, that, after excepting the lands contiguous to Burdwan, Bir- 
boom, &c. which may be reckoned a fixth part of Bengal, we may 
lafely pronounce, that every other part of the country, has, even in 
the dry feafon, fome navigable dream within 25 miles at far the ft, 
and more commonly within a third part of that diftance. 

It is fuppofed, that this inland navigation gives conftrant employ¬ 
ment to 30 ,qoo boatmen. Nor will it be wondered at, when it 
is known, that all the fait, and a large proportion of the food 
con fumed by ten millions of people are conveyed by water within 
the kingdom of Bengal and its dependencies. To thefe muft be 
added, the tranfport of the commercial exports and imports, 
probably to the amount of two millions fieri ing per annum; the 
interchange of manufactures and p>roduCts throughout the whole 
country ; the fifherics j and the article of travelling 

* The proper name of this river in the language of Hindoofhn (or Tndoftan)is Pad da or 
PMia. It is alio named Burra Gnga, or tiie Great River ; and Gonga > the River, by way 
of eminence ; and from this; doubtlefs, the European names of the river are derived. 

^ t The orthography of this word, as given here, is according to the common pronuncia¬ 
tion in Bengal; but it is laid to be written in the Slianfcrit language, Brakma-pcota/ ; which 
dignifies the Son of Brahma* 

t The embarkations made ufe of, vary in bulk from i So tons clown to the fr/.e of a wherry. 
Tli.ofe from 30 to 50 tens are reckoned the molt eligible for tranfporting merchandise. 

Thefe 


• uuitsr/fy 



c m j 

Thefe rivers, which a late ingenious gentleman aptly termed 
lifters and rivals (he might have laid twin lifters, from the con¬ 
tiguity of their fprings) exa&Jy referable each other in length of 
courfe j in bulk, until they approach the fci; i n the fmoothnefs 
and colour of their waters j in the appearance of their borders and 
illands; and* finally, in the height to which their floods rife with 
the periodical rains. Of the two, the Burrampooter is the largeft > 
but the difference is not obvious to the eye. They are now well 
known to derive their fources from the vaft mountains of Thibet * 
from whence they proceed in oppofite diredions ;• the Ganges leek- 
ing the plains of Hin.doostan (or In dost an) by the weft; and 
the Burrampooter by the call,; both purfuing the early part of their 
courfp through rugged vallies and defiles, and feldom vifiting the 
habitations of men. The Ganges, after wandering about Soo miles 
through thefe mountainous regions, blues forth, a deity to.the fuper-* 
ftitious, yet gladened, .inhabitant of Hindooftan ft-. From Hurd- 
war (or Hurdonr) in latitude 3.0 0 , where it gufhes through an 
opening in the mountains, it flows with, a fmooth navigable ftream 
through delightful plains, during the remainder of its courfe to the 
lea (which is about 1350 miles) diffufing plenty immediately by 
means of its living productions; and fecondarily by enriching the 


* Thefe are among higheil of tlie mountains of the old heimfphere. X-v 
determine their height; but it may in feme meafurc be gueffed, by the circ 


^ . < _ ( . _ ( -was njot able 

to determine their height; bin it may j,n feme meafurc be guefled, by the circumitance of 
their rifing con(iderabiy above the horizon, when viewed from. the plains of Bengal, at the 
difiance of i;o miles, 

t The fabulous account of the origin of the Ganges (as communicated by my learned and 
ingenious friend C. W. Bouchtok Rouse, Efq,} is, that it flows out of the foot of 
Blschan (die fame with Villnou, the Preserving Deity) from whence, % the Bra- 
jnins, it has its name Padda ; that word fignifying foot in the Simifcrit language : and that in 
in its courfe to the plains of Bindooilan, it pafTes- through ah imroerde rock fhaped. like a Cow’s- 
head. ' 

The allegory is highly expreflive of the veneration which the Hindoos have for this famous 
Bream; an <3 no lefs lb of their gratitude to the Author of Nature fop bellowing it : for it de ¬ 
scribes the blefling as flowing purely from his bounty and goodnels.. 

The rock before mentioned has, I believe, never been vifited by any European ; and is evert 
allowed by moil of the natives to bear no refeinblance to the objed from whence it is, denomina¬ 
ted. However, as the effeds of iuperftition do often long furvive the illufions that gave it 
birth, the rock or cavern fiill preferves its original name. (This note, was written before it 
was known that M. Tieffentaller had vifited it). 
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s> anu ( aH;c>i’cii(ig an eaf}"' means of tAnaifport for the pro¬ 
ductions of its borders. In a military view, it opens a communica¬ 
tion between the different polls, and ferves in the capacity of a 
military way through the country \ renders unnieceflary the formih; 
of magazines ■, and infinitely iurpailes the celebrated inhrhl nayig 
tion of North America, whore the carrying plates not only obilruft 
the p regrets of , an army,., but enable the advertary to determine his 
place and mode, of attack with certainty. 

In its ;fcourle through the plains, it receives eleven rivers, dome 
of which are equal to the Rhine, and none finaller than the 
'Thames, belides as many others of kffer note. It is owing to this 
vail influx of ffrearms, that the Ganges exceeds> the Nile & greatly 
in point of magnitude, while the latter exceeds it in length of courfe 
by one-third.. Indeed, the. Ganges- is inferior in thisr- M relpedf 
to many of the northern rivers, of Afia ; though I am inclined to 
think that,it difcharges as much or more.water than any of them, 
bccaufe thole rivers do not lie within the,limits of the periodica! 
rains.:*.',- .A -Sr dm ;,' 1 , ■■ - , 

* The proportional lengths of cowle of tome of the inoii noted: rivers in the world are lhewn 
yearly by the /oUovri?ig;niimber3;. 

...cvi -\kV ; Efjrop$an Rivers. 

Thames - - * 


• &,* i if s . Rhine : . ;i ~y,- 

Danube 
’, Wbiga 
.aiiacfc filters, 

Indus (probably) 

Euphrates 

Ganges 

Bu rrampboter ' 

Nbu Kian, or Ava River 
Tennifea - - 

Ohy 

A moor - - 

ij f Lena - 

Hoanho (of China)' 

Kian .Keu (of ditto) 
African river. 

Nile 

American rivers. 

Miffifipi * 

Amazoni? « r 
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A -W bee! of* the. Ganges, is., as may be ibppofed,. very unequal in 
point of width. From its ftrft arrival jo the plains at Hurdwar, 
to the conflux. cj.f the jpmna (tbe. flrtt riper of. note that, joins, it) 
its bed is generally from, a mile to, a rails and a quarter wider and, 
compared with the latter part of its. courfe, tolerably ftraaght. 
From hcn.ee, downward, its courfe becomes more winding, and its 
feed confequently wider f, til],, .having f a ccdlkely, received the 
waters of the Gogr.a, Soane, and .Gundvick, bell dps many imaller 
dreams, its bed has attained its full width; although, during the 

of its courfe, it receives many other.principal 
ft reams. Within. this fpace it is, in the narrowed: parts of its. bed, 
half a mile wide, and in.the wide!?, three miles* and that, in 
places where no islands intervene. The fticam. within this bed is 
always either increafmg or decreafing, according to the feafon. 
When at its loWeft (which happens in April) the principal channel 
varies from 40© yards to a mile and a .quarter; but is commonly 
about three quarters of a mile, in width. 

The Ganges is fordable in force places above the conflux of the 
Jumna, but the navigation is never interrupted.. Below that:, the 
channel is of confiderable depth, for the additional ft reams bring a 
greater acceffion of depth, than width. At 500 miles from the fea, 
the channel is thirty feet deep when the river is at its loweft; and 
it continues at leaf): this depth to the fea, where the fudden ex- 
panfion of the ftream deprives it of the force necefiary to fweep away 
the bars of fand and inud thrown acrofs it by the ftrong foutherly 
winds j (a that the principal branch of the Ganges cannot be enter ¬ 
ed by large veflels. 

About 220 miles from the fea (but 300 reckoning the windings 
•of the river) commences the head of the delta of the Ganges, 

* This will be explained 1 when theAvindings of the river are treated of* 


which 






iii Is coivftdefably'more than twice the area St that of 
fjj^ ( *lTiie tWcf 'vvp'ftfcrntiic'ft k'**•*!*'•»» kj‘ 


named the ColTimbttzar 
and Jellinghy river's, unite, ' and Ibrm wdiat i's afterwards narridd 
the Idobgffy 'river; which is the port of CMcUfta, and the drily 
••nth of the Ganges that is commonly navigated by Tip:* " The.,. 
€offi*Mnmf river -is althoft dry from Oabber to Mlyf and' the 
Jellinghy riibf (although a ftrearn runs in it the whole yCtfr)' is In. 
ibhie years ufrrnivigable during two or three of the drybtl months'; 
fd that' the only fubOrdinate branch of the GahgcS,' that is at all 
tithes navigable, is tile Chundhah river, which fejpatsltes' -at s Mdd~ 
dSfibdr, and terminates in. the HooringOtta. ■ " 

That part of the delta bordering on the Tea, is compoled of a 
labyrinth of ■fivers' and creeks, all of which are kilt, texeepf fhbfe 
that 'imtnediately ‘communicate with the prin'CipM hrfn of the 
Ganges. ' This tfaCt, known by the name of the Wood’s; or 'toM- 
dcrkmJs ,'is in Ottent equal to the principality of Waves y and is 
fb completely enveloped in woods; and hiiefted with Tygers, -that 
if any attempts have ever been made to clear it (as'is reported) they 
have hitherto mitcaraecL Its numerous canals are fo difpofcd as to 
form a complete .inland navigation throughout and acro'fc the lower 
part of the delta, without either the delay of going round the head 
of it, or the haicard of putting to fea. Here felt,: in quantities equal 
to the whole. COnfumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is made 
and tranfported: with equal facility : and here alfo is found an inex- 
hauftible i'tore of timber for boat-building. The breadth'of the 
lower part of this delta is upwards of 180 miles; to which, if we. 

Hoogly rlvoiv or wo$ernim6ft branch of thjft Ganges, te a much deeper outlet to- 
the fca than the principal branch, Probably this may be owing to its precipitating a lefs 
quantity of mud than the other ; the quantity of the Ganges water discharged here being lefs 
than m the other in the proportion of one to fix. lirotfi; the dihjculcies that occur in navi- 
gating the entrance at die Hoogly river, many are led to fuppofe, that the channels axe 
/hallow. The difficulties, however, arife from bringing the -fhips acrofs fome of the land- 
banks’,, which projeft fo far into the lea, that the channels between them cannot eafily be 
traced from without. 
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add that of the 'two branched o£ - the river-;that bound it, we find! 
have about 200 mi!E for. the difiance to which tile Ganges 'expands 
its branches, afc%s jundHon with the fea. - 

It lias-' been ebferyed before, that- the- conrfe of -this river, from 
Hordwar to the lea, is through an 'uniform plain ; or, at leaft, what 
appears fuc-h to the eye: for, the declivity is much too ftmll to 
be perceptible, A fection of the - gjroitpd,- parallel ■-.*«$ one of its 
branches, im. length 60 miles, was taken by ■ order of -Mr, 
Hastings* aud it was-foundto'-have-about.nine inches defeent in. 
each mile, reckoning in a ftraight line, and allowance being made 
for the curvature of the earth. But the windings of the river were 
fo great, as to reduce the declivity on which the water ran, to lefs 
than four inches per mile.: and. by a eonipanfon of the velocity of 
the ft ream at the place of experiment, with that in other places, I 
have no rcafon to luppofe, that its general -defeent exceeds if*. 

The medium rate of motion of the Ganges is lefs than three 
miles ain hour in the dry months. In the wet feafon, and during 
the draining off the waters from the inundated. lands, the current 
runs from five to fix miles an hour; but there are inftances of its 
running feven, and even-eight miles, in particular filiations* andt 
irndei-certain circutnftances. I have an experiment of my own on 
record, in which my boat was carried 56 miles in eight hours * and 
that agamft fo ftrong a wind, that the -boat had evidently no pro- 
grefllvc -motion through the water..- 

When we confider, that the velocity of the ftream is three miles 
in one feafon, and five or mote in the other, on the fame defiant of 
four inches per mile * and, that the motion of the inundation is 
only half a mile per hour, on a much greater defeent * no farther 

* M, I?k Condamine found the defeent of the river Amazons, in^ a ftraight courfe of 
about 1860 nriJeh, to be about '102,0 Engli'lh feet, or inches in a mile, if .we allow for 
r.he windings (which in the Ganges are about one mile: and J in 3, takjiftg its. whole courfe 
tlirough the plains) it probably would not exceed 4 inches in a mile, 

6 proof 



fm * is fequy;cd, how final! the pwpfcrtipn .of velocity k, that die 
dofeen.t. communicates, . It is then,. to the impetus originating at 
the fpring head., or. at the place.where.adventitious, waters.are poured 
«), and fuc^filvely. communicated to every part of the (Iraim, 
that we are principally to attribute. t:h.e velocity, which is greater 
or lqffer, .according, to the. quantity of water poured, im 

Xn cqtruriO't), there,.is found on.one fide ot the river ati af-moft 
perpendicular; bank, more or left, elevated, above the dream, accord" 
ing.tp. the fealom and wjjth deep water near it: apd ,on the-oppoixte 
fide.a.hank, ihelying away (o gradually as to occafion (hallow water 
at fwne difti -m the-margin. This is . more particularly the 

cale hi the rnoff winding pa.rfs of the .river, beeaufe the ..very, .opera'-. 
tiop ,of winding produces the deep and (belying banks - : for the 
'currept, is always ifrongeft on the external fide of the curve formed, 
by the terpentine courte of the river and its. continual adlipn,«n. the 
banks either undermines them -j?, orwadies them down. . In places 
where the current is remarkably rapid, or the foil uacanimpnly- 
loofe, fuch tracts of land are (wept away in the collide of on e leafou, 
as would aftonilh thole, who. have not beep eye-witness -to the mag¬ 
nitude and force of the mighty fireanis occasioned by the periodical 
rains of the tropical regions. This necefifarily produces a gradual 
change in the courfe of the river, what is loft on one, fide helng 
gained on the other, by the mere operation of the dream : for, the 
fallen pieces of. the. bank diflolve quickly into muddy land, which 
is hurried away ,hv the current along the border of the channel, to 
the point from whence the river turns off %o .form the next reach ; 


, * fheuce it is, th^it the iocViou of ji nvcf, teat winds.through a loofe foil, TpprO'toJvdi Tieiifly 
& an obtufe anglcd-tmngk, one of whale iides is exceedingly (horf and dtfcopordoned to 
the other two But when a river perfeveres in a ilraight courfe, the iettkm becomes 

nearly the half of an dllipfis divided longitudinally , flee Plate I. 

+ p the dry fafqw fome of thefe brinks are more'’than 30 feet high , and often .'down in 
pieces of many tops weight, arid ocCafion fo fudderi and violent an agitation of the Water, as 
J'omctimes to fink large, boats that haypmi to be near the Chore. 


where 
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where the llrcani growing weak, it finds a reftirtg place : and help, 
to form ei Ihdving bank, which commences' at the point, and 
esrten its downwards; along the Side of the meceeding reach. 1 

To account for thedkcknelb of the current at the point, it is 
neCeffary to obftrve, that the ftrongeft part of it, Til {fed. of turning 
(hort round the point, preierves for fome time the direaion given it 
by the laft deep hank i anti is accordingly thrown obliquely aetof* 
the bed'of the river to the bay o'n the Oppofite fide, and pitrfttes it* 
courfe along it, till the intervention df another point agam obliges 
it to change Tides. See plate 1,' "'T : 'TwV 

la thofe fe w parts'of the river that are ftraight, the banks undergo 
the leaft alteration as the current runs parallel to them ; but the 
leaf! inflection of courfe has the efFed of throwing the current 
again ft the hank } and'if this happenSin apart where the foil is edra- 
pofed of lobfe fend, it produces in tinte a ftr pen tine winding.' 

It is evident, that the repeated additions made to the flieltdng 
bank before mentioned, become in time an, encroachment on the 
channel of the river; and this is again counter-balanced by the de¬ 
predations made on the oppofite fteep bank, the fragments of which 
either bring about a repetition of the citcumftdnces above recited. Or 
form a bank or {hallow in the mid ft of the channel, i hus a fteep 
and a fhelving bank are alternately formed in the crooked parts of 
the river (the fteep one being the indented fide, and the fnelving one 
the projeSHng) ; and thus, a continual fluctuation of couifo is in¬ 
duced ip. all the winding parts of the river; each meander having 
a perpetual tendency to deviate more and more from the line Of the 
general courfe of the river, by eating deeper into the bays, and at 
the fame time adding to the pointstill either the oppofite bays 



* it is more than probable, that the ilralght parts owe their exiftence to the tenacity of the 
foil of which their banks are compofed. Whatever the caule may do, Che died very c.leany 
painty out fnch fituatlons as the proper eft for placing towns in, 

meet; 



meet, or the Area® breaks through the narrow iiUmius, pd redores 
u t^mppnpy Itraightmds to the cuangeju 

Several of the windings of the Ganges and its brandies are fag: 
approaching to this gate ; and in others, it actually exifls at prefent. 
The experience of there dirges Jhould operate againft attempting 
canals,, of any length, in the higher parts of the country; and I 
imtcb. doubt, if any in the Jp\ver parts would long continue., navi¬ 
gable, Poring eleven, years of njy reltdence in hecgal, the outlet 
or heau. of the jellktghy river was gradually removed three far¬ 
ters of a mile farther down : and by two furveys. of a part; of the 
adjacent bank of the Ganges, taken about the diftauce of nine years 
front .each other, it appeared that the breadth of an Engliih mile and 
a half had, been taken away, This is, however,, the mod rapid 
changedhat X have, noticed j a.mile in ten or twelve years being 
the ufual rate of incroachment,- in places where the current -hrikes 
with the greateft force,$ namely, where two adjoining -reaches ap¬ 
proach neareft, to a tight angle. Jn hjch situations it not unire- 
quently ,excayat.es -gulfs * of coniidemble length within, the bank. 
Thefe gulfs are in the direction of the ilrongell parts of the ftream 
and are, its fa&» the young jhoots (if I may lb exprefs myfelf) which 
in time hr ike out and- become branches of the river : for we gene¬ 
rally find them at thole turnings that have -the finalleil angles rfa 
Two caul'es, widely different from each other, occafion the 
meandering eouries of .rivers.; the one, the irregularity of the ground 
through which they rup, which obliges .them, to- wander in quell 
of a declivity,; the other, the lpofpaei? of the foil, which yield* 


* Tfre Count Di? BirpthOH. advi<§s the digging of fuck gulfs .in. tlie. haftl^- of.ai^inary. rig 
verii| with’ rt vtcsrto divert the current, when bridges or cither buildirigs are eMangeredfby ?K 
t The courfos of thefe branches at the efHux% generally, if not always, become retrograde 
co the courfe < 
giye..s m . 
angles, 
bank; 


■: and 



by this means, all/or molt of the outlets, have a progi^ffis/e iViption cbwnvvaTdf j 

Ihr/-* r.-Mti'- rfcrwl of thr- ItfllmcrK*. r'\ tvr ni ( Ivo 'h'Vffftino fvi rtw 


»--»i have Inters femr.rked of the jellingby river, in the ibregovig'pag- 
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that when a branch 
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ftr.ft.cim*!, are, . of eourfey iajd« 
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is, ., take, a circuit tq wind in’, w 
thejr refpfeftlye'.'h-rqldt-bs ■ for b i 
of-the Ganges -is-Mlen fo low-aS,. :■ 
itaio longer- continue,s in .the line of its old ceurie j but v/orks i tfeii 
a new channel, which winds from fide to fide acroft the former one. 

I have obferved too, that in two ftrearos, of equal iize, that which 
has the flowed current has aifo the iVnalleft windings s for as.- thefe 
(in the prefont cafe) are folely owing to the ,depredations made on 
the banks, hy the force of the current; fo the. extent of thefe de¬ 
predations,'or, in : <Sfebior words, the dimenfions of the wi.ndvngs)#xyill 
be determined by the degree of force adtingvoa the banks.,- 

The windings of the Ganges in the plains, are, doubtiefs, owing 
to the lool'eneft of tk: foil: and (I : think) die proof of it m that 
they are. perpetually changing; which thofe, originally induced by 
an inequality of ihrface, can feldom, or never do *. ■■■• 

I can eafily fuppofe, that if the-Ganges was turned into'a ftraight 
canal, cut through the ground it now -traverfes in die moft wind¬ 
ing parts of its courfe, its ftraiglatnefs would be of fhort duration. 
Some yielding part of the bank, or that which happened to be the 
rnoft ftrongly adfed on, would firfl be corfoded or'diflblved : thus 
a bay or cavity would be formed in the fide of the bank. This 
begets an inflexion of the current, which, falling obliquely on the 
fide of the bay, corrodes it incefiandy. When, the current has 
called the irmernaoft part of the bay, it receives a new direction, and 

* It has been remarked, that the cowries of rivers become more winding as they approach 
the fea. This, I believe, will only hold good in fuch as take the latter part of their courfe 
through a rindy foil. In the Ganges, and other rivers fubjeft to conikterable variations in 
the bulk of their Hr earns, the beil marks of the vicinity of the fea, are, the lowncfs qf tho river 
l^anksj. and the increasing muddiwefs of the {hallows in its bed, 

. : ' 1 ' is 


Is thrown obliquely towards the oppofrtc fide of the canal, deport¬ 
ing in its way the matter excavated from the bay, and which begins 
fo form a fhallow or bank contiguous- to the border of the canal. 
Here then is 'the origin of' inch windings as owe- their exigence to 
the nature of the 1 M. The hay, fb' 1 corroded, in time becomes 


large enough to give • a new ditef: 
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firoilaf to that I have been defcribing, will be begun. 

The adion of‘the current on the bank will abb have the effect of 
deepening the border of-the channel near it; Artd this again increa'fes 
the velocity-of the current in that part. Thus would the fanaf 
gradually take a new form, till it: became what the river now 'is'.. 
Even when the windings have leffened the defcent one half, we frill' 
find the currenritoo- powerful-for the banks to withthmd it. 

There are not wanting inftanees of a total change 1 of courfe in 
feme of the Bengal rivers *. The Cola'river (<iqual to the Rhine;) - 
once ran -by Purneah; and joined the Ganges oppoJlte Rdjerrial. Its 
junction ts now 45 miles higher up. Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, Rood on the old bunk of the Ganges: although its ruins 
are 4 or 5 miles from the prefent bank. 

Appearances favour very frforigly the opinion, that the Ganges 
had its former bed in the trait now occupied by the lakes and mo¬ 
rales between Nat tore and Jaffiergunge, ftiiking out of'.its prelent 
courfe at Bauleah, ancl-pafllng by Pootyah; With an equal degree 
of probability (favoured by tradition) we may trace : it's ' fuppoiefi- 
courfe by Dacca, to a junftion with the Burrampooter or J'rfegna 
near Fringy bazar; ■ where the accumulation of two Inch mighty 
ftreams, probably fcooped out the prefent amazing bed of the . 
Megna See plate II. 

* T he Moot ^f 1:ike <>ne of the windings of a former channel of the Cof&nbuzar river, 
f Megm and ^ Bui'ritpjmter are names belonging to the fame riv«r in different parts of its 
courfe. the Megna fails into the Burrampooter; and, though a much imaller river, com- 
xiunioues its. name to the other during the icit of its courfe. 

M m lit; 



In tracing the iea coafe of the delta, we find ,no : lefs than eight 
openings ; each qf which, without hesitation, one .pronounces to, 
have been in its. titnc- the principal mouth- of the Ganges. Mor is 
the occaiional deviation of the principal branch, probably, the only 
caufe of fludfuation .in the dimenlions of the delta. One ob/erves 
that the deltas of moil capital rivers (the tropical ones particularly) 
encroach upon, the fea. Now, is not this owing to the mud and. 
land brought, down by the rivers, anci gradually depoiited, from:the 
remotefi ages down to the prefen t time ? T’he rivers, we know, are 
loaded with mud and land at their entrance into the lea; and we 
alfo know, that the fea recovers its transparency' at the dilkoce of 
twenty leagues from the coaft; which can only arile from the 
waters having precipitated their earthy particles within.thfci? fpacc. 
'I,’he fend and mud. banks at this time, extend twenty miles efi forat 
of the iilands in the mouths of the Ganges and Burrampootery and 
rife in many places, within a few. feet of the furface. Some future 
generation will probably ice thcfe banks rile above water, and fee- 
ceeding ones poilefs;and cultivate .them,! Next to earthquakes, per- 
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life; fo that the whole procefs is completed in a period that falls 
within the compafe of his obfervation *. Some of thcfe iflands, 
four or five miles in extent, are. formed at the angular turnings of 
the river, and were originally large land banks thrown up round the 
points (in the manner before deferibed) but afterwards inlulated by 
breaches of the river. Others are formed in the ftraight parts of 
the river, and in the middle of the ftream ; and owe their origin 
to feme obftruftion lurking at the bottom. Whether this be the 
fragments of the river bank; a large tree fwept down, firpm itor 

• Accoi’dingly., the laws refpefting alluvion are afcertaincd with great precifion. 
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&iurtfcen boat'; it ifluffieient for a foundation ; add a fvehp of fend 

it. This accumulates' amazingly foil : 
's^ it peeps above water, ahd hading now 
t of the channel, the river "borrows on 
deficiency in its bed ? and in fitch parts of 
aits oh-both hides Each periodi- 
at' Of matter to this growing'ifldh'ifh id* 
as extenfiori, until its top is perfectly Oh 
a level with the : banks that: include it hand at that period df '.its 
growth it has mould enough’oh it for the pnrpofes of cultivation,, 
^hich i‘s-. ©wmg« to. the mud left on it when the waters "fuhfidef. 
and isdndeed a part of the economy which mature obfetves in fertfo 
fis$i% the bfidsd'n-'gettiitiSl. - 

. While the river is forming new itiands in one part; it is fvVeep» 
ing away old ones in other parfe. In the progrels of this deflftic~ 
tive operation, we have opportunities of obferving, by means of the 
fe&ions- of -the falling bank, the regular diftribution of the feverai 
Jlmta of fend-and earthsf lying above one another in the order rh 
which;they decreafe in gravity. As they can only owe this difpoifo 
fiori to the agency of the ftream that deposited them, it Would ap¬ 
pear, that thefe fub&mces are fu (pended at different heights in the 
jflream, according to their refpedtive gravities. We never find a 
flratum of earth under one of fend • for the muddy particles float 
aeareft the liirface f. I have counted feven diftindfc flrata in a fe&ioh 
of one of thefe ihands. Indeed, not only the iflands, but moll of 
the river banks wear the feme appearance : for as the river is always 
changing its prefent bed, and verging towards the fite of fdme 
former one now obliterated, this mult needfully be the cafe. 

* This evidently points out the means for preventing encroachments on a river bank in the 
ftcaight parts of its courle, was. to remove the. fnallows that, accumulate in the middle of its 
channel. 

f A.glafs of water taken out of the Ganges, when at its. height, yields about* one part in 
four of mud. No wonder then that the fuhliding* waters ihoulcl quickly form a ftiatWtt of 
earth; or that the delta fhould encroach upon the fea! 
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. As a flroug preemptive proof of the wandering of the Ganges 
from the one -fide of the delta to the other, I imtft ob&rve, that 
there is no appearance of *y%/«:.earth bet ween the Tipcrah Hills ok 
the. eafl, and the province of Byrdwan on the weftj nor on the 
nortli till wx. arrive ;>t Dpcqa and Brmleah. In.all theleftions of the 
numerous creeks and rivers in, the delta, nothing appears. • but farid 
and black mould in regular, ft rata, till we arrive at the day that 
torras the lower part -of their beds.. There is not any htbfhooe fo 
coarfe as gravel either in the delta or nearer the fea than 400 
miles where a rocky point, a part of the bale of the neighbour- 
mg .hills, projects into 

grestt rivers the,,foil is either .red, yellow, or. of a deep brown* 

I. come now to the, particulars; of ..the annual tvveiling and over¬ 
flowing,of the Changes+. ; 

It appears to owe its inereafe as much to ’the rain-water that falls 
in the mountains cantiguous. to its fource, and to the I'ourcvs of 
the great northern rivers that fill into it, as to.that,which falls in 
the plains of ]lindooitan,j for it. riles fifteen feet and a half out of 
thirty-two ,(the Turn total of its riling) by the latter end of June-: 
and it is well known, that the rainy feal'on does not, begin in moll 
of the fiat countries till about that time. In the mountains it 
begins early in $ April; and by the. latter end of.that month, when 
the ; , rain water has, reached Bengal, the rivers begin to rife, though 
by very How degrees ; for the increafe is only about an inch per 

* At Oudanulla. . 

A' n opinion lias long prevailed, tint the fwelling of the Ganges, previous to the com- 
pitmeement of the rainy ienfon in the flat countries, }* in a great meafure owing to the melting 
of the fnovv in the mountains. 1 will not go lb far as totally to difallow the fiuft; but can by 
no means fuppofe, that, the quantity, of fuow water bears- any pfop6rtion to the inctedb of the 
river. 

X i collodion of vapours, wafted from the fea by the fouthcrly or fonth-vvcli mo:i- 

foon., are fudden ly topped by the lofty ridge of mountains that runs from* call to well through 
iiibct.^ It is obvious, that the accumulation and condenfation of t’hefe vapours, rnufl: fir it 
happen in the neighbourhood of the obftaele; and fuccefltvely in places more remote, as Ivt(h 
fuppiies arrive to fill, the atmofphere. Hande the priority of commencement .of .the rainy 
foiil'on in-places that lie neardt the mountains, * v; 
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slay '.for the firfl: fortnight. It fkeft gradually augments to two and 
three inches. before any quantity of rain- falls in the' flat: countries ; 
and when., the Tain ■."becomes general, the increase on a. medium is 
live mches.jptr day./ ' By the latter end of July till the lower parts of 
Bengal, contiguous; to the Ganges and Bummipootef, arc overflow™ 
<a!, and form an inundation of snore than ir hundreci miles in width • 
nothing appcatfmg .hut villages and trees, esteptmg very rarelv the 
top of an elevated fpot (the artificial mound of dime deferted linage) 
appearing, lihe an ifland. 

The inundations, in Bengal differ -from thole th Egypt in thB 
pirticuUi , 1 that the Nile owes its floods tHtifely to fhd rain-*witer 
that .falls in .the mountains, near its fource j but the ifi'undittibns' in 
Bengal are;:as,amck ocenfioned by the rain .that, falls there, as by 
the waters of the Ganges ; and as a proof of it, the lands in general 
are overflowed to a coniiderahle height long 'before the bed of'the 
river is fdkd.. It mpft be remarked, that the ground adjacent to 
f!ie river bank, to the extent of fome miles, is cohfiderably higher 
than the reft of the country*, and lerves to tepanife the waters of 
the inundation from thofe of the river until it overflows; This 
high ground is in fo*ne fea-fons covered a 'foot or more ; hut tin: 
hcigiii of the inundation within, varies, of courfe, according' to 
the ineguhirities ot the ground, and is in : fbine places twelve feet. 
Even when the inundation becomes general, the rivet fill thews 
itielf, as well, by -the gftfls and .reeds on its banks, as by its rapid and 
muddy firearm; for the water of the inundation acquires a blackilh 

AH thf, that, are fitusuecl within„ the limits of,the monfuon's, or fluffing i!*fe Winds. 
wbjCa to 6verHcAving>5 ;it annually tinted periods, like the Ganges : and theIV* periods re 
4irn during the itfafon ot due wind that brings v.lpou-rs from the &n°(which in Beupi), Sec. h 
tne fouthe rly dne) and this being periodical, the falls of rain mull neceflarily be fo too, 

i he northerly wind, .which blows only over die land,, is dry; for no rain (except cafual 
iftOWers^falls during the continuance of tint numfoo:.. 

I ills property of the bank is well 'accounted tor by Count Buff on, who imputes it to the 
preapitatjon of mud .made by the waters of the. river, when ir.'overflows. The inundation, 
lay s he, punn.es itlcli as it flows over the {Sain ; to that the precipitation mult be ipreateii 
■on the parts neared to the margin of thstiver, ‘ . ° 
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tables,,: nor does it ever loie this tinge, which is a,4 
dommaney of the rain^ater.oveMhat of the river,; ■: 

Tlipremre: particular tnidbi of lapels,'" which; from .the nature of 
their culture, and fpecies of productions, requires iefs moiftiire than 
others ; and yet, by the. lawueft. of ti,>eir frtiution would remain too 
long inundated, were, they not guarded by .dikes .or darns** .fiihmXo- 
copious an inundation as, would otberwife happen, from the 1 great 
elevation of .the furface-of the river above them. Thefe. dikes are 
kept up at an enormous expencq; and yet do not always fucceed,, 
for want of tenacity in the foil of which they are compofed, .ft is 
calculated that the length of . thefe dikes collectively, amounts to 
more than a aopo fmglifh miles. Some of them, at the bale, 
are equal to the thieknefs of an ordinary rampart. One particular 
branch of the Ganges, (navigable only during the rainy feafon, 
but then equal to the Thames at Cheffea) is conducted between. two 
of thefe dikes, for about 70 miles,: and when full, the paffengers 
in the boats, look down on the adjacent country,, as from an 
eminence., , . . vo. ^1,(1 ■ p, m’ qWv.Vi 1 

During the fwoln date of the river, the tide totally lofes its effedt 
of counteracting the dream; and in a great meafure that of ebbing 
and flowing, except very near the fea. It is not uncommon for a 
ftrong wind, that blows up the river for any continuance, to fwell 
the waters two feet above the ordinary level at that .feafon : and fuch 
accidents have occafioned the lofs of whole crops of rice A 
very tragical event happened at Luckipour rf* in 1763, by a ftrong 
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harreft is orten reaped in poats. mere is alto a food ot grats vvmch oyertops 
fame manner, and at a filial! diflance has the appearance of afield of the richaft verdure, 
f About fifty miles from the fea* 
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a high 

ial flood was Within a foot find half of 11 higheft pitch. 
It is laid that the waters rofe fix feet above the ordinary level. Cer¬ 
tain it ■!$-. ■ that the inhabitants of a A:a«{*. ...:1 .1;• 


t i§> that"theinhabitants of a oonfiderahie difiria, with their 
1 cattle, were totally fiWejpt away ; and, to aggravate their 
diftrds, ■ it happened in a part of the country which fcarce produces 
a liitgle tree for a drowning man to eicape to.. 

Ernmmm of every .kind travetfe the inundation: thofc hound 
upward, availing themfelves of a dire«: courfe and fill! water at 
a feafon Whert every ftmatrr rufhe .4 like a torrent. The wind me 
which at this feafon blows regularly from the fbuth-eafi * feyour’ 


:es up nine or 


ten days by the courfe of the river when confined Within its banks, 
QW effe&ed in fix. Hu&anflry and grazing ate both fufpended ■ 
the peafimt traverfes in his boat, ’thole fields Which hi another 
s worit to plow • happy that the elevated fite of the 
r:ce the herbage they contain. Within his reach, other- 
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ie gradual increafe of the' Ganges 
and its branches, according to obfervations made at Tellinghv and 
Dacca. ' fu jfvws • 6 ' 

, rM^r> • • < . , At Dacca.. 
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rafoer higher than \y© may.ta 
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it, mull be obferved, tb&t.tlio Ganges riffs Lu a more .donfiderable- 
degree than the northern rivers, that communicate with, it, .in the 
lower parts^of its courts 

of the waters, oh the,Ganges,apd Teofe rivers, in the d I 
fon,s„ Iffie. Teelff. is,y large. river % 

Ganges, for near 15.0. miles. I^ucia 
the Tedlarun into thole pf. the.plages < by-uwu, ,t 
iituated about 20. miles,from each oilier,;, and..; 

• lame time difcharge* itfelf into the Megna. 
of the floods» the Ganges runs, into the, Teefoi, whoffot 
confined to .the channel thatcommunicates, with the.M 
alone,, is Sufficient to I'hew how trilling the .decent of 
mull be, whofe courfes are thus.;regulated (not by then 
their beds, but) by their heights, in refpcdt to each other ; which, 
like the flux and, reflux of the tide, have the,officii ,of ..giving.eon* 
trary.diredipns to the dream,, at di#erent ifftfons. . 

The inundation is nearly at a (land for; fome days preceding, the 
middle of Auguft, when it begins to run off ; for although great 
quantities of .rain fall in.the flat countries, during Augufl and- Sep?. 
tember, yet, by a , partial ceflation of the rains in the mountains, 
there happens a deficiency hi the Cupp lies neceffary. t-o ■ keep up'the 
inundation*. The quantity of the daily decreafe of the river is 
nearly in the following proportion; during the latter half of Au~ 
guff,: and all September, from, three to four, inches; from. Septem- 



* I. have .(tatctl the middle of Auguft for the period when the waters begin t6 nitvofFf and 
in general it happens with as much regularity as the vkiilitudes of the feiions do. But tjiere 
ate exceptions tef it i for m the year 1774 the riven kept up for near-it rribmh/uftef the ufual 

*T‘ ■ , ■ • * ' '■ f ' ' ■ * 1 : ' !j ‘ 
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bet to Jbc Slid of Mmmhtt, it gradually leffei* from three indie 
to.-an kith and.a iialf } Srul -from November m the Matter end M 
April, it is-'Only half aft inch per day at a mediitare Thefie propfor • 
tioba mull be underitoGd to .relate to tuch- parts of the river as are 
.removed from the in.due nee of the tides ; of which more will be 
laid p-refently. ■ Ihe deercaie of the-inundation does not aUvavs keen 
pace with that of the river, bjr reatOft of the height of the'banks ; 
but aiter the beginning, of October, when the rain has nearly ceaied, 
the. remain oer'i of?the inundation goes oiF quickly by evaporation, 
leaving,the: lands highly manlirech and in a .{late lit"'to receive the 
feed, after the fimpfe operation of plowing. 

...Thereu's a circumAance atteriding the mcrmfffof'the Ganges', and 
which, I believe, is .little known of attended toy becaufe feW 
people have made experiments on the heights to which the periodi¬ 
cal flood riles in different places. The circumlhaoee I allude to, is, 
the. difference of the quantity of the ihcreafe (hs eitpreflcd in the 
foregoing table) in places mOre or lefs remote from the fea, It is k 
tadt, confirmed by repeated experiments, that from about the place 
where the tide commences, to the fea, the height of the periodical 
increafe dirniniflies gradually, until it totally difappears at the point 
of confluence. Indeed, this is perfectly conformable to the knoVm 
laws of' fluids: the ocean prefer ves the fame level at all feafbns 
(under iimilar circu'mftances of tide) and necdlafily influences the 
level of all the waters that communicate with it, unlefs precipitated 
in the form of a cataradh Could we fuppofe, for a moment, that 
the increafed column of water, of 31 feet perpendicular, was con¬ 
tinued all the way to the fea, by fomc preternatural agency: when¬ 
ever that agency was removed, the head of the column would diffufe . 
itfeli over the ocean, and the remaining part would follow, from 
as far back as the influence of the ocean extended; forming a 
Hope, whofe perpendicular height would be 31 feet. This is the 
precife flate in which we find it. At the point of junction with the. 

N n fea,,. 
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r . there- [s.. ; *differeno<r of ab.oyt..fix..%t, between, the 
heigh ts .in the differen t -feafons ; , at Dacca, anti places adjacen t, 14 * 
and at. Cuftee, 31 feet. Here then is a regular flojje ; for the 
diffanees between the places bear a. proportion to, the. reffpeftive 
heights. This Uqpe.muft add to- the rapidity of .the flxeam ; for, 
foppofing the defeent to have been originally-four indies 0 
this will inoreafe it to about .five and a half. Cuffee is about 240 
miles from the feja, by the co-ur-fe of the river; and the fucface of 
the river there, during the -dry ieafon, is about-80 feet above-the 
level of the flea at high water Thus far does, the ocean manjfefl: 
its dominion, in both feafons; in the one by the ebbing and,flowing 
of its tides and in the other by depreffing the periodical flood, till 
the furface of it coincides as nearly with its own, as the defeent of 
the channel of the river will admit jr, 

Similar xircumftahces take place in the Jellinghy, 
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Burrampooter rivers; and, I fuppofe, in all others that are fubjed 
either to periodical or occafional. fwellings. 

Not only does the flood diminifli near the lea, but the river banks 
diminifh in the fame proportion ; in thftt in the dry feafon the height 
of the periodical flood may be known by that of the bank. 

I am aware of an objection that may be made to the above folu- 
tt9Ai which is, that the lownefs qf the hanks in places near the 
ieay j§ the type i-eafan why the. floods do not attain fo conflderable, a 
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The ticks in the river Amazons are perceptible at. 6qo. miles above its month 5 but at 40 
eleVation of only 90 feet, hccording to ML D'rJ Conivamink, it remains "to be to U what'flu: 

becaufe the land-floods have the 


Hate pf the river; vvas.at the time of nTiiung^the, experiment > 
ierfcft brilVoitehin^ the limits of the tide’s wav. ! 
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the utitipft deference, to fo great an authority) I could never perceive., that the current, either 
ih flic ■‘Qnitgiv, or tiny other riVeri, -was ; rfrong^r hear the fed thah at d >diitaiiof ijrom a;; 
Eyen if.we.yi.4mit jm acceleration-of the current during the ebb~tid«, the ilux retards it in fo 
cbhndeirSibie ft degree, as* at "leai’t tb cdunti-r-balaiice thi effefts produced by tho ; temporary 

iiacreale^f-vek^r, < d:<t; d:: ; rroa.hmwi jv; uUW pvfiln 
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fligff as 

ail liSI’lT j ' for that the''fitfer, : wanting :: a : bank to ' confine 1 lit; • diftufBs 
itfdf oyer the iutfafe ! of thexoiinfry. : Tri arhftvef td'ffti&V ffhalhob- 
ftfVe, That it is jproved by expef ifoCnt, ; foat at aiiy given time, the 
qttari thy of the : hicfeafe 'm ; dilfereh ; t' jflaceGjT bears a j uft projection to 
the hr* total'iff Indfoafe’ in- 'ddb placb' ip'(-ps^i\jtcly 
other words, that vtfoen the fiver has riftn three ' feetat' Baec^i 
Where the whole filing is about 14 feet / it tvill ■ have-" fofofupwards 
of ikt feet add a half at Cttftee, where'it 1.-fdet'in all; :■ 

The fejtettty of ; water ; difbhatgcd by the ;( 3 a»gfcs, inri'bttevfeedttd. 
ef'time, ddring ’the dry feafoh, is 'SoioOo-'iiitbie 'ftetj" bat the 
tivet, when full, having'thrfee the volume of : -Water in'- it that it 
had at the time when the experiment was made y and its motion 
being alfo accelerated in the proportion-of' 5 to-y-j the quantity 
difeharged in a fecond at that ftafon is 405,000 cubic feet. If wt 
take the medium the whole year thrtjughj it will be nearly 180,00a 
auhic feet ifoatecohd. - ■"■■-'■‘vy;; j fun ; *■ y :'wu.':;u;. 

, 1 -■ ty-y:s; ; 'y ; jfrfys stf.nayf 

’ j KSvyr af w - 4 w|.' {ann’lpmfo ■ food ylrvo yol*i 

f ^ ^ 1 ^ \£p* ,af Wi i Ha * 

THE BtJRkAMt’OOTER, which Has its'fdnrce from the oppofite 
fide of the Talrte mountains that give rife'to the Ganges* firlt takes 
its courfeeafhvard (or diredtly oppofite to that of the Ganges) 
through the country of Thibet, where it is named Banpoo Or Zancru, 
which bears the fame interpretation as the Gonga of Hindooftan; 
namely, The Rtvtek. The courfe of it through Thibetj as given 
By Father Du Halde, and formed into -a map by Mr/D’A nville, 
though fufficiently exa<!t for the purpoies of general geography, is 
not particular enough to after tain the precile length of its courfe; 
After winding with a rapid current through Thibet* it wafiies the 
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i Larna) then c 
it 'approaches. Wifthin 2?o miles of 
.of China. die-re.-it appears, as -if:undetermined w. 

^ paffagef to the fca by the, Gulf of ,Siam, or b 
feerpiugly dstermimdg ,-op, the- latter, it turns, 
tihrough Aftiun, and enters Bengal on 
been able to learn the,exadtplace where it 
the people;,pf A$am .call it B-umrapoot, it 
takes this, name pn its .entering Afiam. After its entry into Bengal, 
it makes a circuit round the weftern. point of the Garrow JVfotm- 
tains; and then, altering its cpiirfe- to fouth, it meets the Ganges 
' about 40 miles from the fea, 

father I)u Halde exprelles his doubts concerning'the courfe 
that the ban poo takes after leaving Thibet, and only Cuppoies gene¬ 
rally that it falls into the gulf of Bengal. M. D-Anvil lb, his 
geographer, not without reafon, fuppofed the.Sa-npoo and -Ava river 
to be the lame; being juftified by the information which his mate¬ 
rials afforded him; for the Burrampooter was reprefenttd to him, as 
one of the inferior ftreanas that contributed its waters to the Ganges, 
and not as its equal or iu peri or; and this was fufficjent to dire ft his 
refearches, after the mouth of the Sanpoo river, to fome either 
quarter. The Ava river, as well from its bulk, as the bent of its 
courfe for fome hundred miles above its mouth, appeared to him to 
be a continuation of the river in queftibh: and it was accordingly 
deferibed as fuch in his maps, the authority of which was juftly 
efleemed as decifiye; and, till the year 1765, the Burrampooter, 
as a capital river, was unknown in Europe. 

On tracing this river in 1765, I was no lefs furprized, at finding 
it rather larger than the Ganges, than at its courfe previous to its 
entering Bengal. This I found to be from the eaft ; although all 
tire former accounts reprefen ted it as from the north; and this un- 





exipodled; difcovery foon led to enquiries,) which fwrriifhed' me >« 
an account of its general courfe to within too miles of the place 
were Du Hai.de left the Sanpoo. I could no longer doubt, that 
the .Burrampooter and Sanpoo were one and the fame river: and to 
this was added the pofitive aftlirances of the Ailamers, « Thi vt-their 
Y river came from the north-weft, through the Bootan mountains 
And to place it beyond a doubt, that the Sanpoo rivet is not the 
fame with the river of Ava, but that this hift is tile great Mu Kian 
of Yunan; I have in my pofleffion a manufcript draught of the Ava 
fiver, towithin 150 ' miles of the place where Du Halde leaves 
the Kou Kian, in its courier towards Ava ; together with very au¬ 
thentic information that dais river (named Xrabattey by the people of 
Ava) is navigable from the city of Ava into the province of Yunan 
in..China*'. 

The Burrampooter, during a courfe of 400 miles through Bengal, 
bears fo intimate a refemblance to the Ganges, except in one par¬ 
ticular, that one description .-may ferve for both. The exception I 
mean, is, that during the laft 60 miles before its jundlion. with the 
Ganges, if forms a ftream which is regularly from four to five miles 
wide, and but for its frefhnefs might pafs for an arm of the lea. 
Common defcriptien fails in an attempt to convey'an adequate idea 
of the grandeur of this magnificent object for, 

Scarce the mufe .1 : ..q 

Dares ftretcK her wing o’er this enormous mafs 
Of ruftnng water j to whofe dread expanfe. 

Continuous depth, and wond’rpus length of courfe, 

Oiir Hoods are rills---—— 


Thomsons ;Seafon 


a. 


•‘.fomsaiu-.. comes from a perioa who had refijed at Ava. See the Memoir, p,i(je 
,'atid .alio tlie Modem Gnivertal Hitlory > vol 6, page 20-5. The itiDoribs Sif the ! JButrra ;* 
pooter and Ganges, as well as that of the Ava river from Yunan to the fea, are ddtribed in the 
tmpwH iNi/oos tan:, 

I have 
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' : I'haVe'aireijdy endeavoured to account "for' itie’'fi'n|ti!ar' breadth of 
tW MegWa, bjrfitppoftiig that the Caiigds ohcfe joined it where the 
Ifl&mutty hOw (foes; and that their' joirit; wafers" foooped opt his pre- 
fetif bed.' •'Thffe' 'pffcfeftf 'mndibh- of thefe two mighty rivers beldvf 
Ihibhi^oiir, jffodifoe's a body' 6f runnihg "’ifefh water, ■hardly to fe 
equalled in the old hemilphere and, perhaps, not exceeded hi - the 
new. It now forms a gulf interfperfod with iflands, fome of which 
rival, in fee and fertility, our ilk of Wight, The wwater at ordi¬ 
nary times is hardly braekiflh at the extremities of thefe iflands 5 
and, in the rainy feafon, thy foil (or at leaff the furtaee of fSj j#|!> 
fe&tfy fre'fh’to tlle'dihaHce pfinahy leagues dnt«' . v 

r l : At bore (which is' known to be a hidden and abrupt influx of 
tlie- tide into a fiver or narrow flrait) prevails in the principal 
branches of the Ganges, and in the Megna ; but the Hoogly river, 


d in, the gulf. 


df the accumulating-tide. In the Hoogly or Calcutta river, the 
bore commences at, Hoogly Point (the place where the river firft'- 
contracts itielf) and is perceptible above Hoogly town.;, and do 
quick is its motion, that, it .hardly employs four hours in travelling 
from one to the other, although the cUflance is near 70 miles. 
At Calcutta', it fpmetimes bccaflons;anhiflantaneous rife of five,feet: 
and both here, and in evefy other part of its track, the boats, on 
its approach, immediately quit the fliore, and make for fafpty to the 
middle Of the river. ; ’ 

In the channels^ between the iflands in the mouth of the Megna, 
See. the height of the bore is laid to exceed' twelve feet; atid is fo 

ter- 
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formed by 

the confluence of the Ganges and Pi 

/fegna, are more fub- 

fo£l: to it t 

han the other rivers. This may be 0 

witig partly, to their 

having gre 

safer embouchures in proportion to t 

heir channels, than 

the others 

have, by which means a larger piopo 

rtion of tide ,is forced’ 
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1 B rivers are in a tranquil ftate, from the tinie of the change 
w the rnonfoon iia October, to the middle of March; when the 
iiorthtyefters begin in the eaftern parts of Bengal (though later as 
we advance weftwards) and may be expedted once in three or four 
days until the commencement of the rainy feafon. Thefe mrtk- 
u'cjkrs, which have their denomination from the quarter they iifuglly 
originate in, are the mold formidable enemies that are met with in 
this inland navigation ; they being fudden and violent fqualls of 
wind and rain ; and though of no long duration, are often attended 
with fatal effects, if not carefully..guarded againlt; whole fleets of 
trading-boats having been funk by them, almoft inllantaneoufly. 
They are more frequent in the eafleru, than in the weftern part of 
Bengal ; and happen oftner towards the clofc of the day* than at 
any other time. As they are indicated feme hours before they 
arrive, by the rifing and very Angular appearance of the clouds, the 
traveller has commonly time enough to feck a place of flicker. It 
fs in the great rivers alone, that they are fo truely formidable : and 
that about the latter end of May, and beginning of June, when the 
rivers are much increafed in wtdjth. 

After tiie commencement of the raiiiy feafon (which period varies; 
in different parts, from the middle, to the end of June) tempeiluotis 
weather mull be occafionally expetlcd. Places of fhelter are more 
0 ?t ha ' rmX ' h ‘ " 
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common at this feafcjv than at any other, by the .filling of the 
creeks and inlets, as the river increafes: and, on the other hand, 
the bad weather, when it happens, is. of longer continuance than 
during the feafon of the northwetlcrs. The rivers being- now 'fpread' 
to the breadth of feveral miles,, a ft rang wind lias the power of -pair¬ 
ing large waves on them, and particularly when blowing in a con¬ 
trary direction to the rapid parts of the ftream j which at fitch times 
.fhould be avoided, as much from motives of conventency, as of 
fafcty. 

During the long interval between the end of the rainy feafon, 
and the beginning of the northwefters, one proceeds in fecurity 
with refpeet to weather, and has only to obferve a common dsgrdfe 
of attention to the piloting the boat clear of {hallows, and flumps 
of trees. Thefe will generally be avoided by keeping neared to the 
fide that has the fteep bank 5 but not fo near, as to be within the 1 
verge of its inferior dope. This deep bank (fee page 261) has the' 
deeped: water, and the ftrongeft current near itand is therefore, 
on both accounts, the proper llde to keep on, when going down 
with the ftream; as its rate of motion muff principally determine 
that of the boat} for the motion acquired by the oars of a large 
hitdgenw * hardly exceeds 8 miles a day, at ordinary times. 

From the beginning of November to the middle or latter end of 
May, the ufual rate of going with the ftream, is forty miles in a day 
of 12 hours ; and during the reft of the year, from 50 to 70 miles , 
The current is ftrongeft while the waters of the inundation are 
draining off ; which happens in part of Aiiguft and September.. 

In many • of the {hallow rivers, the current is exceedingly flow 
during the dry months $ infomuch, that the track-rope is frequently 
uled in going downwards. 

* A travelling boat, confirmed fomewhat like a pleafure-barge. Some have cabins *4 
feet wide, and piopoKionably long ; and draw from 4 to 5 feet water. 
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fb ihiich ilrorfgfer there, than on' the oppofite fide. On thefe occa 
lions, oiie ought to be. provided with a very long track-rope, as well 
tb avoid the ■ tailing pieces oi: the fteep bank on the one fide, as the 
Mliovv vvater on the other, when it becomes ’ neceffary to change 
ftdesl through the badnefs of the tracking ground. The anchor 
fhould always be kept ready for dropping, 5 in cafe the track-rope 


Seventeen, to twenty miles a day, -according to the ground, and 
the number of impedimentis, is the greate.fi diftance that a large 
hedgerow can he towed again.fi the ft ream, during the fair feafon j 
and to accomplifh this, the boat mufi be drawn at the rate of four 
miles and a halfi/rr hour, through the water, for 12 hours. When 
the waters are high, a greater progrefs will be made, notwitlafiand- 
m the lircreafed velocity or the current-j becaufe the filline- of the 
river-bed gives many opportunities of cutting off angles and turn¬ 
ings i and fometimes even large windings, by going through, creeks. 
And as the wind at this .feafon, blows upwards in mofl of the rivers, 
opportunities of ufing the fail frequently occur. 

In the very lingular navigation acrofs the Jcels, or inundation, 
between Dacca and Nattore, &c. in which ioo miles or more, are 
failed, on nearly a firaight courfe, leaving the villages and groves to 
the right and left ; little difficulty occurs, unlefs the wind fhould 
fail: for while it continues to blow, it is always fair, during the 
feafon of the inundation. The current prefents only a trifling ob- 
fiacle; fince its motion (which is nearly parallel to the courfe of 
the Ganges) is feldom half a mile per hour. 

The feafon of the nortfmejlers, is, above all others, that which 
requires the moft attention and care. Should one of thofe fqualls 
approach,, and no creek or inlet offer for fhelter, when in the wide 
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rivers; the deep bank, 


preferred to die flat one, 



the bank be in a crumbling, ftate, a retreat to a firm part of it, I 


poled to be {truck ; and provided this be done, and the cargo judi- 
cioufly difpofed, it is probable that a well-conftruaed budgerow 
will be in no danger of overletting by the mere force of the wind 
alone: although by an unfortunate, or an ill-cholen lituation, it 
may be lb much ex poled to the waves, as .to be tilled and funk by 
them. At this feafon, every traveller fhould be particularly atten¬ 
tive to the nature of the river-bank, as well as to the appearance or 
the-horizon, during the laft hours of the afternoon * and if he finds 
a place of Ihel ter, he fhould Hop for the night: and not hefitate 
about lofin'g time, which may be retrieved the next morning, by 
fetting out fo much earlier. The boatmen work with much more 
alacrity on this plan j bec&ufe they have day-light before them to 
fecure their boat, provide fewel, and dreis and eal then piovifions* 
As the water is always either rifmg or lulling within the beds 
of the rivers, it is impoffibie for a map to aflign preeifely where a 
place of Ihelter lhall be found, at any given time. Thus much, 
however, may be concluded, that in a place where the junction oi 
two conliderable channels is effected when the rivers are up, there 
will be an inlet, or deep bay, throughout the dry feafon, although 
one of the channels fhould be dried up. The waters (as we have 
faid before) are riling from the latter end o 3 : April, to the inidulc of 
Augull: and falling during the reft of the year. 

The navigation, through the Woods, or Sun.derbunds, is 
effe&ed chiefly by means of the tide. In the large rivers, or thole 


See page 207, and die lecond note in the fame page. 
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il lateral channels which ferves to conned the great rivers to* 
*ther j the motion of the tide in thole ftnall channels, being regu- 
ted by the portions of their openings into the rivers.,. For if two 
vers of equal bed and parallel courfe, ai*e united by a lateral or 
>d tide will en ter that opening of the canal which 
lies neareft to the fea, and run through it into the other river.; and 
the ebb .tide.wee verja. But as the arrival of the tide depends on 
the capacity and formation of the rivers, as well as on the 
itblbhite di&ance it lias to run, it. will not be an eaiy matter to de¬ 
termine its diredion at any given time, even with the help of a 


map. 


There are two diftinCt pailages through the Sunderbunds, the one 
named the feu them or Sundekbund Passage, the other the 
Baliagot Passage. T he firft is the fartheft about, and leads 
through the deepeil and wideft rivers } and is of courfe, the molt 
expofed during tempeftuous weather. It opens into the Calcutta 
river, thro’ Channel-creek*, about 65 miles below the town. The 
Baliagot Paffage opens into a lake on the eaft fide of Calcutta ; from 
whence, within a very few years, a fdaall canal has been cut to 
join the lake with the river. 

Thefe paffages prelent to the imagination both a grand and a curi¬ 
ous fpedracle : a navigation of more than 200 miles through, a 
foreil, divided into numberlefs iilands by a continued labyrintli of 
channels, fo various in point of width that a veifel has at one time 
her malls almoft entangled in the f rees : and at another, fails Uninter¬ 
ruptedly on a capacious river, beautifully fkirted with woods, and 
affording a villa of many miles each way. The water is every where 
flit.; and the whole extent of the forefl abandoned to wild .beads: 
fo that the lliore is Jeldom vilited but in cafes of neceflity ; except; 


A pait of ill:.-. Creek forms the place known of late by the name ofNjsW-H.tR.BOi'R. 
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by the wood-cutters and falt-makers whole .« dreadful trade” is 
exercifed at the conftant peril of their lives,: for the tjgers not 
only appear on the margin in quell of prey, but often, in the night 
time, fwim to the boats that lie at anchor in the middle of 

...~ -.. .-.vsy .... « » ■ w** 

y y f f . Thefe palfages .a|e tiled during the <'.whole yeftr^ by thoie who go 
to and from the lojwer parts of the Ganges and Cdlc^ttafc&c : and 
during theieafon when the weftern branch .of the Ganges is almolt 
i\ : f ’.;?: ; ^rjed up, the whole trade of Bengal (the weilern provinces excepted) 
paifes either by Channel-creek, or Baliagot, but chiefly by ;the for- 
'ffrfner.i fonie: articles pf the Company’s cargoes being brought mom 
y -dhan 900 miles by water, at this lealpn. 


Explanation of PLATE, N°. L 


A. A. A. Steep Banks, corroded by the current / the fragments of 
V v which are depofited,, and form the Banks B. B. B. 

C. A land Bank, accumulating to an Ifland. This once jQiaed to 
D ; till infulated by a breach of the river. 

E. An Ifland, formed and inhabited. This alfo was a land-bank* 
thrown up round the point F. 

G. An Illand accumulating in the midft of the Channel, 

H. The line of tfie ftrongelt current. 

I. A Gulf occafipned by the force of the current, from the op- 
polite fide, linking againfi: the Bank : the origin of a future branch 
iiliung from the; great river. In a courfe of time, the firfl reach 
of it becomes rCtrogade to the cour(e of the river (fee note, page 
263) as at K anil L. 

N. B. The fedtfon of the Branch of the Ganges is exa&ly fimilar 
to that of the Ganges itfelf, except in.; the article of width* 
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rrbction of the Geography of the, Indus, and its. 

Delta, &*c. ■■•' 


S INCE the Memoir was printed, fome better information re- 
fpeding the country of S'indy, and the river Sinde * (or Indus) 1 
than what appears in page 80., has been mod obligingly com¬ 
municated by a perfon of character, who refided fome time in that 
country, in the fervice of the Eaft India Company. The delta, 
and courfe of the river,, have in confequence, been corre&ed in 
the map : but the form of the coaft has undergone no change, 
although the portion of it, has; for Ritchel and Cape Monze are 
removed feveral miles further to the fouth, while their former dis¬ 
tance from. Jigat Point is preferved. Cape Monze now hands in 
lat. 24 0 55 / , Ion. 65° 46': Ritchel, in lat. 24 0 14" (it was 24 0 12' 
by Capt. Scott’s obfervations) and the mouth of Larry-Bunder 
river, which was the principal channel of the Indus, during the 
Lift century, and early in the prefent one, is in lat. 24 0 44''; being 
within one minute of the parallel affigned it, by the India pilot. 

The city of Tatta, the capital of the province of Sindy, and 
Tuppofed to be near the fite of the Pat tala -f- of the ancients, is 
fituated, according to the idea of the above mentioned gentleman,’ 
about 38 G. miles to the north of Ritchel, and 50 to the call of 

* Mr. Wilkins makes the proper name of this river to be Scendhoo* Heetopades,, page 33 
t ft is impoftible to fix the exaft. fite of Pattala, as there are properly two deltas/a lupericr 
and an inferior one ; extluiive of the many iflands formed by the Indus when it approaches the 
fea. Tatta is near the head of the inferior delta; and the ancient accounts mention only one 
great delta, having Pattala-at the upper angle of it. In Ptolemy’s map (Aiue Tab. XX) Pat<l 
tala is placed very fax below the place, where the Indus Jirfl begins to feparate into branches* 
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it: fo that it ought to be in lit. 24° 50', Ion. if 37', and about 
125 miles from the fea, by the courfe of the river*. According 


to M. Thevenot, it is three days journey from Larry-B under town ; 
which according to Capt. Hamilton, is 5 or 6 leagues from the 
fea. M. Thevenot’s 3 days journey may be taken at 54 G. miles 
of horizontal diftance; and the whole dillance of Tatta, from the 
mouth of Larry-Bunder river, at about 68 0 . miles: and this does 
not difagree with the account given above. 

According to a MS. itinerary (kept by N. Whittington, no date 
to it) Tatta is about 180 colics from Radimpour on the Puddar 
river: and 228 from. Amedabad, palling through Radimpour. 
This kft town is placed in the new map, chiefly on the authority 
Of Mr. Hornby's MS. map of Guzerat, mentioned in page 149 : 
and 180 codes, laid off from it, would place Tatta about 22 G. 
miles further to the weff, than the politico afligned it above, pro¬ 
vided that the general direction of the road, was ftraight: but it 
appears by the ideas of Janfen ahd Blaeu, who have feyerally de- 
fcribed this road, that it bends greatly to the fouth ; and therefore 
will accord very well With the above data: and it may be concluded, 
on the whole, that the lohgitudes of Tatta and of Gape Monze, 
are not far from the truth. The route in queftion, goes by the 
village of Negaf-Parkar, and by the town of* Nuraquimire ; and 
through part of the territory of Catch: it croffes the great iandy 
defcrt alfo. 

It is riot to be expected that any particular account of the num¬ 
ber and pofitions of the feveral branches and mouths of the Indus, 
fliodtS exift, unlefs a furvey of them had previoufly been made. 
All the information that I have been able to obtain on the fubjed. 
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IS T K b N, The winebags of the river are fuppoied to reduce the diilance^ on a ftraight line, to 
63 G. miles. The latitude of’Tatta, is fuppofed to be fomethiug more than 24^40'; the 
eanflru^ion, according to thefe data* makes it 24° 50b 
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onlyand is as follows. About 170 miles 
from the fea, by the coitrfe of the river, the Indus divides into 
to branchesof which the wefterhmoft is by much the larged:, 
i branch, after a courfe of about 50 miles, to the S W, divides 
into two more ; the fmalTeft of which runs on a WSW courfe, to 
Larry-Bunder, and Darfaway . and the larged, taking the name of 
the Ritchel river, runs on. a more fouthwardly courfe to the town 
or village of Ritchel, on the lea coaft. (Tatta is fituated within 
thisinferior delta, and about five miles below the upper angle of it. ) 
The third branch remains to be mentioned, and is that which 
hounds the eaftern fide of the fuperxor delta 5 feparating as is fat A 
above, at about 170 miles from the fea. It is fmaller than the: 
Ritchel river, but larger than that of Larry-Bunder Rand by cir- 
cumftances,. and by report, it opens into the mouth of the gulf of 
Cutch, nearly oppofite to jigat Point; its courfe being fume what 
to the eaftward of fouth.. 

From thefe 'data, together with the aid of the chart of the coaft,. 
it may be coliedted, that the delta of the Indus is about i 50 JBri- 
tifh miles in length, along the fea coaft j and about 115 in depth,, 
from the place of reparation of the fuperior branches of the river,, 
to the moft prominent point of the fea coaft. Arrian (after Near- 
chus) reckons the firft diftance 1800* ftadia j and Pliny azo- 
Roman miles: that is, he reckoned about 8 of thofe {fades to a. 


The lower part of this delta is interfered by rivers and creeks, 
in ahnoft every direction, like the delta of the Canges: but unlike 
that, it has no trees on it 5 the dry parts being covered with brufti- 
wood j- and the remainder, by much the greateft: part, being noi- 
fbme fwamps, or muddy lakes. A minaret, at the mouth of 
Ritchel river, ferves for a mark for the road $ which, from the 
fiatnefs and famenefs of the appearance of the coaft, could not other- 

* It appears from $vrabo> that Anflobultta allowed only iooo itadia far the halts of the 
delta* 
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vated,, and yields abundance of rice. ' 

:$rom .genially ^prwined.cpncerning'thc, nature, and 

trqatmfiqt ■ of. • cam#,•,it would not be. expected that this delta,, and 
especially that paftpf.it, pearefl to the fea, thoold be let apart for 
the breeding of thofc animals. It is, however tile cafej. and . the 
tender parts,of the brafli-wood ferve them for fodder. 

It is a remarkable ci,rcumdan<;e that the tide fhould pot he vifi- 
hie ' in this river, at a greater didjmce than 60 or 65, miles from the 
lea. The bores are high and dangerous in the mpuths of the river. 
^See .the Introduction page xxiv.),, , .. 

The breadth of the Ritchel branch is elliinated at one mile, juft 
above the tide; and at Tatta, at only half a.mile It is certain 
that the Indus is very coofiderably left than thd Ganges. The ve¬ 
locity of its current, is eftimated at 4 miles per hour, in the dry 
fcafon; which I fhould fuppofe to be over-rated, unleis the decli¬ 
vity be much more than I • have an idea- of: though indeed, the 
Ihort courfe of. the tide, upwards, feejns to require Tome fuch 
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lower part, of it being, cotppofcd of rich vegetable mould, and ex¬ 
tended into a wide delta while the. upper part of it, is a narrow 
flip of country, confined on one fide by a ridge, or ridges of moun¬ 
tains,, and on the other by a, dandy defer* j the river Indus, equal at 
leaf: to the Nile, winding through the mid.d of this level valley, 
and annually .overflowing it,. During g c -of .the SWmon- 

foon, or at lead: in the months of July, Auguflr, and part of Sep¬ 
tember, which is. the rainy feafon in mod other parts of India, the 
atmofphere, is here generally clouded, but no rainfalls, except 
very near to the Tea. Indeed very few lliowers fall during dhe 

# Hatfulfon .reckoned it a mile broad, in 1699 ; and fays it was 6 fathom, deep, and thiiHhe 
ifoftn&dkms arc id April, May* arid June/ 
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whole year. Capt. Hamilton fays, that' when he vifited Tatta, no 
rain had fallen for 3 years before. Owing- to this, and- to the 
twighbotirhood ;of the- 'fendy deterls* which bound it on the eaft, 
and on . the north- weit, the heats arc lo violent, and the winds from 
thofe quarters fo pernicious, that, the houfes are contrived to as to be 
ocCailonally ventilated by means of apertures on the tops of them, 
refernbling the funnels of fhiall chimnies. When the hot winds 
prevail, the windows are clofely (hut, by which the hotted: part 
of the .current of air (that neared -the furface, of courfe) is ex¬ 
cluded i and a cooler part, beeaule more elevated, dcfrends into the 
hunts, through, the funnels. By this means alfo, vaft clouds of 
d»| are .excluded, the entry of ’Which alone would be diffident to 


render the houfes uninha 

bitable: The roofs are compofed of thick 

layers of earth, in dead 1 

of terraces. Few countries are more un¬ 

vvhplfome to European 1 

con ft it udons r particularly the lower part 

of the delta, - 

Sindy extends along if 

w courfe of the Indus from its embouchure 


to Behker or Bha'kor on thefrontiers of Moultanj arid may be 
reckoned at lead 300 B. miles in length, that way. Its breadth is 
very irregular : it may !?e about 160 miles in the wkleft part.. On 
the N E, lie the .territories'of the Seiksf and- on the north, thdfe 
of the King of Candahar; on the wed: is Makran % a province of 
Perfia, whofe Prince is tributary to the King, of Candahar. A 
findy defert bounds Sindy on the eafr, and extends the whole way 
from the territory of Cutch, to, the confines of Modi tan ; being 
near, 550 B. miles in length, and from 100 to (50 wide. P. Wen¬ 
dell in his account of the Rajpoot’s country (or RajpootanaV lavs ,, ’ 
that the country begins to grow' fandy, immediately on the weft of 
Agirnere:: lb that the defert mud: be exceedingly wide in that part. 
This is the fandy defer!: mentioned by Herodotus. See page xxii 


* Makran, or Mocran, is the ancient Gedrosia. One of its modern names is Ketch or 
Kidgt, and is often prefixed to the other, as Kach-Makran. If Ketch was in uie anciently, it 
is likely to have given birth to the name GeJm/ta. 
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of the Littodudion, The fort of Ammercot, the retreat, of the 
Ehiperor Humaioon, and the birth place of his fen Acbar (page 
lvii) is fituated within this defert. In the Ayin 'Aebaree, it is 
claiied as -belonging to the Nufferpour dividon, of the province of 
Sindy : Ferifhta reckons if about ioo colTes from Tatta. It may 
reafcnably he fuppofed that this defert contains many habitable 
tra&s or iflands, within if, like the Oases * of the l ybian 
deferts. WM ... ■■■'“■■' : 

The city of Tatta, the pofition of which we have defcribed 
above, was, in the laffc century, very extenfive and populous, and 
was a place of great trade ; poflefling manufadutes of (ilk, carma- 
nia wool, and cotton : and was alfo celebrated for its cabinet ware. 
Little of thefe now remain; and the limits of the city are very 
.much circutnfcribed . On the flaores of the Indus, above the delta, 
considerable quantities of faltpetre are made: and within the hilly 
trad, which commences about three miles on the N W of Tatta, 
are found mines of iron, and fait. The mins of a city, fuppofecl 
to be Braminabad, lie withi n 4 miles of Tatta. 

The river Indus and its branches, admit of an uninterrupted na¬ 
vigation from Tatta to Moultan, Lahore, and Cafhfnere, for vef- 
fels of near 200 tons 5 and a very extenfive trade was •carried' on be¬ 
tween thofe places, in the time of Atrrungzebe: but at prefent 
very little of this trade remains, owing to a bad government in 
Sindy y and probably to the hoftile difpalition of the Seiks, the pre- 
femt pofleflors of Moultan and Lahore. Capt. Hamilton fays that 
boats came from Lahore to Tatta, in 12 days. Had Ferofes canal 
been completed, there would have been an inland navigation from 
Tatta to Bengal, and Adam. (See page 72.) 

The reader will recoiled that Nadir Shah, ill 1759, obtained a 
ceffion of the province of Sindy, as well as the reft of the Indian 
provinces, lying on the weft of die Indus: and he even vifited 

* Sec Savary’s Letter* on Egypt; 
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Tatta* AhdaiLi, when. he. Seized on the provinces, which com- 
pole his prefent empire, retained the lovercignty of Sindy aifo : and 
the Prince of. this province, is accordingly* tributary to the prefent 
King ..of Candahar, Timur Shah *, The ..Prince is a Mahomedan, 
and, of Abaifynian extradion : his ufual place of refidence is at the 
fort of Hydrabad, fituated on the Indus, not far above the head of 
the deltas, and in. the neighbourhood of the city of Nuiierpour. 
The Hindoos, who were the original inhabitants of Sindy* and 
were .reckoned to outnumber the Mahomedans, .in the proportion 
of 10 to j , in Capt. Hamilton’s time, are treated with great ri¬ 
gour by their Mahomedan Governors j and are not permitted to 
ered any pagodas, or other places of worfliip; and this feverity 
dfives vaft numbers of them into other countries. 

The gentleman from whom I had my information concerning 
the delta of the Indus, &c. went up the Indus as far as the city of 
Bhakor (or Behker) which is about two-thirds of the way to Moul¬ 
ton. He obferved the moveable towns or villages on the banks of 
the river (noticed by Nearchus, and the Ayin Acbaree : fee Intro- 
dudion page xxx). Some of thefe are the habitations of fhhermen, 
and others of graziers: and they are conftantly changing their por¬ 
tions like a camp. Few rivers abound more with hill than the 
Indus does 5 and among thefe, axe feme very delicious forts. 

Among the various tribes, that inhabit the hilly trads bordering 
on the weftern fide of the Indus, there is according to my friend’s 
account, ope of the name of Nomurdy. They are of the Mahome¬ 
dan religion ? are freebooters, and very troublefome to the villagers, 
and travellers. The Ayin Acbaree alfo takes particular notice of’ 
this tribe} and dates its flrength to be 7000 infantry, and 300 
horfemen (about the year 1560). This being a part of the trad 

# Mr. Frufer, in his account of Nadir Shah, gives a copy of this partition treaty, by which 
the Nulla Smikra , or Su/dm river wa s to bti the common boundary between Hindoo dan and 
the Periian provinces, near the mouth of the Indus. It may then, bp inferred, that the ca.lern 
branch of the Indus is named the $i*nkra river. 
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named Indo-ScythiA by the ancients,, a doubt arife$ whether they 
may not be the defendants of the Scythian Noma dbs ; -if the 
Scythians on the borders of Mount Imaus, did really call them- 
felves by that name ; and that it was not a,term applied to them by 
the Greeks *, alone. It may alfo he a queftion whether- the 
graziers abovementioned, may not have derived their cuftom of 
moving their habitations, from Scythian anceftors : for the cuftom, 
as far as I know, does not prevail in the reft of India* 

The upper part of the courfe of the Indus, is taken, from M,. 
D’Anville’s map of Afia ; as I know of no better authority. The 
towns on its banks are taken chiefly from the itinerary, mentioned 
in page 68 ; as is alfo the point of conflux of the Sellege (or Sut- 
tuluz) with the Indus. The latitude of Behker is given at 27 0 iff 
in this itinerary, which I have corrected to 2 y° 32' j for reafbns 
given in pages 68 and 80. Finding Hajykan mentioned as one of 
the diftridbs belonging to Sindy, in the Ayin Acbaree, and it being 
very clear that a large province of the fame name, lies on, the weft 
of the Indus oppofite to Moulfcjn, I can no otherwife reconcile 
thefe two accounts, than by fuppoling that Hajykan extends fouth- 
ward, along the Indus, until it meets the borders of Sindy ; and 
that a {mall part of it was fubjedt to Sindy. In this cafe, the pro¬ 
vince of Behker rout he confined chiefly to the eaft fide of the 
Indus,. No part of Hajykan is reckoned to belong either to Moul- 
tan or Candahar ; in the Ayin Acbaree. ; 1 ’ - 

Cutch, is a territory of conliderable extent, fituated on the fouth- 
eaft of Sindy; the eaftern. branch of the Indus feparating the two 

* The following paflhge occurs in M. D’Anville’s Echircijfmens Gcografhiques fur la Carte 
dc Plntfe, p. 42. <t On ignore It temps auquel les Scythes font Venus occuper le Sindi. Dam 
le Periple de la mer Erythree hi ville de Minnagara, ha memc que Manfora t, cit qualifier 
de capita'll de 1 st Scythie. Denys Periegete dit, que les Scythes meridionaux, habitant fur ie 
HCuvc Indus. Eult at he les noinme Indo-Scytlies: Sc ce que Ptolemee appelle Indo-Scythie 
remonte le long de Plndus jufqu* au fleuve Coas J*. 

* The Arabian fea, or fea of* Qmman. 

f Bhakor or Behker, is the fame with the ancient Manfora—Ayin Acbaree. 

j That which runs by Nagaz, and falls into the Indus a confiderable diifonce below Attack ; 
and which, according to my idea., h the Hir of the Perfiam. 
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countries. It extends along the northern cbaft of the gulf of 
Cutch, and is leparated from Gusberatf bv the Puddiir river, of 
one of its branches. The preterit capital, and residence of its 
Rajah, is Boodge-boedgt 1 ; and appears to be the place named Booz 
in Mr. Hornby’s map, where it is placed aboift 34 G. miles to the 
•ealtward or E S E of the eaftern liranch of the Indus. Cutch is 
competed chiefly of hills, woods, and Tandy wilds 5 and we are 
utterly ignorant any .particulars relating to the interior part of it. 
The mouths of feveral rivers appear irt the map of it's coaft: and 
the ancient maps describe the Puddar river as diieharging itfelf into 
the gulf of Cutch, through thefe openings. It is poffible that die 
river formed by the Caggar and other /Reams, may ditcharge itfelf 
by one or more of thefe openings f unleis it lofes itfelf in the fends 
of the defert, which borders on the north of Cutch. 

On the fonth coat! of the gulf of Cutch is a diftrid inhabited by 
a piratical tribe named Sangarmns, who cruife for merchant fliips, 
as far to the weft as the entrance of the gulf of Perfia. The capi¬ 
tal of this ftafe, is Noanagur j *and Bate (or Bait) and Aramroy, 
are its principal ports. The Ayin Acbaree'takes notice of the 
founding of Noanagur, by a Rajah who was driven out of Cutch, 
about 280 years ago: and feys that the territory in which it is 
fituated, is. named Little Cutch, No mention is made of Sanga- 
rians, in the fame book: nor of any piracies being committed by 
the people of Noanagur. 

Nearchus names certain parts of the country between the mouth 
of the Indus and the river Arabius, Sangada and Saranga ; but the 
trad was too confined, to be the abode of a nation. M. D’Anville * 
ilippoles that the country of Sangada*, was the fame with the 
modern Sangara .* if fo, the Sangarians mull firft have removed 
from the weftern, to the-cittern fide, of the Indus"; and afterwards 
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mu ft alfo have crofted the gulf of Catch. The latter fa<ft, feems 
verified by the A-yin Acbaree. 

I cannot omit to obierve, in this place, how exadtly the pofition 
and ddcription of the haven, named by Nearchus, port of Alex¬ 
ander •, and. which had an ifland near, it, named Crocola; agrees 
with, that of Crotchey; and proves ineon.tefiibly* by the circum- 
ftance of the proximity of the mountains to the fea coaffc, when the 
fleet had advanced only 150 ftadia from the mouth of. the Indus, 
that Nearchus failed out of the weftern branch of that river. How¬ 
ever, one might conclude,, from Arrian’s account of Alexander’s 
voyage down the two branches below Patiala, that he fixed on the 
eafternmoil branch, for Nearchus’s fleet to proceed through, to the 
ocean $ as Arrian calls it the left branch: but the ciremmftance of 
Alexander's landing, with a party of borfe t and proceeding three 
days along the coaft, in the direction that his fleet was to fail, that 
is, weft ward, overthrows fuch a fuppofition entirely : for no one 
will iuppofe that he chofe to march a party of liorfe three days, 
along the coaft of the delta, where he muft have been continually 
interrupted by deep rivers and creeks. 


Correction of the Coast of Orissa, in the Map. 

THE arrival of Capt. Ritchie in England, has enabled me to 
correct that part of the coaft, between the mouth of the Kannaka 
river (on the north of Point Palmiras) and the moft fouthern branch 
of the Mahan uddy, or Cattack river;, from a tracing of that coaft. 
made by Capt. Ritchie, by order of Mr. Mailings. From this 
chart it appears, that Point Palmiras is further to the eafiward, in 
refpedt of Jagarnaut and Balafore, than is warranted by the materials, 

dif- 
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difcuHbd in page n : for by the'late obfervations, it ouglit to be 
placed (at leal!) in 87° 5' longitude, inftead of 87° r 36". A re-- 
lerence to the map will beft explain the refpective pofitions of the 
principal mouths of the Mahanuddy, and other rivers, between 
the black pagoda and Kannaka. It is proper to obferve, that the 
coaft was not traced home to the black pagoda • fo that the exaSl 
pofition of 1 oint 1 almiias, is yet a dejid^ratum. Capt. Ritchie was 
informed, when at the feuthmoft opening of the Mahanuddy, that, 
the black pagoda, was very near, on the foiith-Weft. It was, how¬ 
ever, out of fight; but this may be accounted for, by the form of 
the coaft, which projects in a very large curve, and might inter¬ 
cept the view of the pagoda, from a perfon dole under'the there, 
as Mr. Ritchie was: although the pagoda might not be many miles 
oE The fouthmoft mouth or opening of the Mahanuddy is in 
19 0 54': and is fuppofed to be about 19 miles to the eafiward 
of Jagarnaut pagoda. The objedt of this examination, was, to 
enable the Government of Bengal, to fix on a proper fpot for a 
right home, for the direction off fhips round Point Paliniras, and 
into Balafore road. Capt. Ritchie gave the preference to the point 
itfelf (named Mayaparah by the natives) but no light-houfe is yet 
ereded. I believe the matter refted with the merchants of Cal¬ 
cutta. The reef extends near/id' miles to the EKE of Point Pal- 
miras, in the new chart. There was too much furf on the coaft 
to allow his boat to land, fo that he could not learn the names of 
the few villages that are difperfed along the coaft! He is pretty 
certain that no large river falls in between Point Palmiras and the 
fa lie point. 
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V The Names of Countries, or Nations, are in Roman Capitals; and the Names, or Titles 
of Princes, Rajahs, or Chiefs, in Italic ones. The Titles of Books, and the Names of 
Authors, as well as of other Perfons whofe Authorities are quoted, or whofe Affiftatice 
has been acknowledged in the Courfe of the Work, are in Italics: and the Names of 
Places belonging to Ancient Geography, have an * prefixed to them. The Roman 
Figures, refer to the Introduftion ^ and the Arabic ones, to the Memoir, and Appendix. 


Abbreviations, Terrs. Territories. J. Ill and. 
Mountain, or'Mountains* 


R. River, 


Pt. Point, Mt, or Mts*. 
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(B DAL LA, King of Candahar, has vi~ 
fits to Delhi, xx &' fif., His grand battle 
with the Mahrattiis, fofxiv. Founder of 
the kingdom of Candahar - cxxiii 
ABDALL1, meaning thefubje£b of the King 
of Candahar. See Candahar. 

AM Fanil t compiles the Ayin Acbaree cix. 

cited - - 1 05, 106, \iy 

Abingdon, My or - ~ 27 

sfB/STAGJ, Emperor of Ghizni xliv. 

ACBAR, Emperor, born, 290. The Mogul 
dyniitv eilabii fifed. in his perfon v Iviii, 
The glory of the houfe of Timur, His 
divifipn of Hindooilan, cix & fey* His 
pilgrimage to Agitaere ~ ’ 
Acbarabad, another name for Agra 64 
* Acefines river (the Chunaub or jenattb) 82 
Acfieen head - „ ^ 
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* A dam as river * * j£., 

JDJIDSING Rajah, Terr, of cxviii 

Adjodiri - - Si, 88 

Adoni - - cxxxv, 20^ 

AFGHAN or FAT AN dynaity of Emperors 

of Hindooftan, origin of <i xlviii 

* Agara of Ptolemy, not Agra - 61 

AGJ MERE or AZMERE cxxvi, 
Agra, 63. Table of dillances from 
AHMED SHAH, Emperor 
ALEXANDER'^ expedition furnilhed 

Greeks with the jirll authentic knowledge 
of India, xxv. Was not ignorant of the 
phenomena of tides,. or of the courfe of the 
Indus; when hefet out, xxiii, xxiv. Saw 
c*rt!y the wefiern frontier of India, xxv., 
Suppofed India to be the eaftern extreme 
of the continent, xxvti. His route in the 
Panjab traced, 92 b 5 fiq. His altars, 94 , 
95. fleet built* 95. His voyage dotviu 
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th e Hydr-ifpcs,,- &c. 96 & fey, Wounded, 
in a city near the , prefent Toulomba, q8, 
■Has, had too much credit for his Indian 
oonqudlii, 100.", Conjecture cc.ncerning ins 
ljeet ’i'6:2. His marches on the well of pe •• 
Indus, remarks.oh, 11;;. Bridge over the 
Indus, 92, 1 u . Never faw Calhmere, ib. 
Goes in quell of elephants, 1 ?c\ Map of 
ibis marches between, the Cafpiah fea and 
the Indus, 102. I-Jir voyage irom Patta’a, 
down. the Indus, and expedition along the 
coall. ?x) 5. Port of Alexander, 205 

AIL A >' Emperor, attacks the Deccan xlviii 
Allahabad oty, 62, Not Palibothra 51 
ALMORAH - - 232 

XlWMGUIRE II.' - - Ixxii 

Alluvions of rivers, remarks on, 176, 261 

: . 

Alphabet utn Tkibdatrim - 220,223 

Amboor - - i,8d 

AMED:NAGUR, foubsh of - c;d 
A hied nag ur city , t ^ 

Amedabaci - 34, 3:, 135 

Amrnevcot, - - 91, 290 

Andsenan iflimd - t , 4 41 

Anddfin, Mr. Dav : d ' vuj, 146, 155 

Jttdtrjhi, Mr. James - V ill 

Aii^cdive iflands - ■ ~ 29 

Anjenga - - 18,• m 

Ann am ally Mt c a - - 196 

Anquitcl du Perron 138, 149, 173, i~5» 

180, 228, 229, 231 
ANTHROPOPHAGI in the iflands, in the 
bay of Bengal, &c. - xxxix r A Jeq. 

Anih'pdie Gecgraphique de Ulnde 76, f ! ' , 118 
Anrnns Me, - ' n; W/%. 

* ARACHOS 1 A - - 125 

Aracan, coalL and river - . 38 

Aranuroy - 294 

ARCGT, NABOB of, his territories and 

revenue cxxxvi fsf Jiq* Pays a fublldy to 
the .Eall India Company, cxiv. An Ally 
of the Britilh - cxxxvi 

Arcot, city of - 18$ 

Arcg, orAieek - - 173 

* ARIA, or ARIAN.A , - 125 

Arinkill of Perilhta, the ftrae as Warangole 

cxi, 169 

AROKHAGE - - 123 

Arnaul ifland - ~ 33 

Arrian , bis account of the dimensions of India, 
xxvi. His Indian hiftpry, merit of, xxviii, 
xxix. Cited, xxqv, xxvii, xxx, xxxiii, 54, 
78, 93, 94,‘95> 98, 99, 101, 108, 115, 

X 17, !21, 287, 295 

Afiatics, give the lame names to countries 
that lie on both Tides of any capital river 
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.ASSAM, 2x7, 248, 219. Jt$ c pkal, 

Ghcrgong •• - 21 9 

*AS8ACANI - # 116, 

Aff rgur . 1 3 3 ' 

Atoni. See Huttany *. • 174 

Actoic « . - 197 

Attock city, 76, 77,92. Suppofecl to be on, 
or near the file 01 Tax-Ha* River, 79, i 14* 

1 * 7 * ■A : Af^yv v -i.; : r 

AVA, dominions of, 217. City, 226.. River 
of, 39, 40, 215, 217, 21:9 
Avenue of trees, 500 miles in length 69 
A urn ngabnd »3$ iyf fey. 

/iURUNGZEBE, dr ALlX/MGUIRE \. ' \vs 
elevation, Jxi. Abfrm from his capital, 
30 years, lx i, His revenue, bdu. Two 
letters of his, to h/h fdtis, ib, Contells of 
his fons, .and. their d^cendartts, for the 
throne , ib, & jiq. 

Ay'": Acbaree, or InjlituKs of Ac bar , compiled 
by Abul Fa2.1l, cix. i /.aqllat^d into Eng- 
bib, ib. Its latitudes and longitudes, very 
niconcd’, 67. Cited, vi, 65, 67, 69, 70, 
71, 73V M 8t, 82, 83* 113> 1 3 5 •» 

14.7, 14c, 150., 151, I.*?, 134, X5$, 159, 
163,, 219, 290 W>7. 294, 295^ 

Azmere. See Agimere. 

AZUPH DOWLAPL See Oude, 
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BABER, Emperor, conquers Hind pollan, 

J v i. Wrote com men tunes - 1 z 2 

* B ACTRIA - _ 123* I 2s 

Badra, applied to the names of rivers 20S 
Bad rack ilium - -< 166 

BAGLANA ■ A - r 3 o 

BAH/IDER SHAH, Emperor Ixiv 

BAHAR, foubah of - cx 

Ikhbelgong 134, 138 

Bain river - - i6j & jeq. 

Baker, Cap ft George 40, 216, 217, 218 

BALAGAT, cxxvii. A province of the 
Deccan. 


Balafore •* 

9 

BALK - - 

.124, 125 

Balla-Gaut 

cxxxvi 

BALLOGES, a nation or people 

, A; CXX 

BALLOGISTAN, Little 

\ : ib. 

Bancapour-Sanore 

ir Ay >:< l 71 

Bandoogur - - '■ 

158 

Bangalore 

18.71 

Banks, Sir Jofibh 
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Barker, Sir Robert 

81 

Barker , Mr, 

!, 4 

Barnard, Mr* 

204 
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Baronthala> * name ofLaTt - 226 

BARRAMAUL, valley of - *91 

BafTeen ~ ~ ., 2 

® att Y - ^ - i §4 

Bathir, or Battehize ^ gg, Sg 

Bfttfc, a great many fought bn the plains of 
Parmiput and Carnawl. Ixxiv, 63 

Battles of the French and Euglifh with the 
natives of India, gained with a very (mall 
proportion of European troops xcv 

Bazaar, on the Indus ■ - gg 

BJZALEt JUNG, late - cxxxvi 

".BVizira r - 117, n8 

Beder - k 1 * «. 170 

BEDNORE, Or BIDDANORE xevi, 

cxxxviii 

* Bedufta, ancient Hindoo name of the Jij~ 
dajpas river, or modern Chcium #2 

Beemah, adhered river 166, 175, 179, 

Behker, or .Bhakor, - So, zSg, 2go 
Behu-c, or Cheium river - 82, 9; 

Beirtgor . 163. 

Bejapoor, or Viiir.ootir - 

MMBA BE, Ten., of - exfe 

B £‘SAR LS, province of, acquired by the 
Bi-itifh, c. Revenues of, cxiv, cxvi. City, 
62. Tab.es of didances from 239 

BENG A L, happily duiated with refpect to 
its fecurity Iron/foreign attacks, cxv. Re~ 
venues, extent, and population of, cxiii (A 
Jiq. ' Invaded by the Mahrattas, xxxvi. 
Merit of its Governors, in the con dud of 
the Carnatic, &c, wars, civ. Its provinces 
obtained by the Eaft India Company, un¬ 
der circumllances part cularly favourable, 
cv. In a better Hate than the-reft of India 

evi 

Bengali a - . 57 

Betijky, Mr. ~ viii, 76, ic* 

Beraiftn • - . 7- 

BERAR, foubah of „ QX 

BERAR RAJAH, MOOBAJEE BOON- 
SI AH, territories of, cxxix. II Ids Orifla, 
which feparates the Britilh pdfleffions in 
Bengal, from the northern circars, lb. 
Great extent of his domiftions, c.xxxi Re¬ 
venue, zb. A defeendant of Sevajee ib. 
Benioitll , El. - „ v, 227 

Bernier , M, •* 66, 104, idC 

Bert* ill/ - 

Beyah R. (ancient Hyphajis) 82, 94, 95 
Bey pa fli a R. ancient Hindoo name of the 
Beyah, or Hyphtfo ~ 82 

Bezoara, or Bnzwarah - jz6 

Bhakor. See %h feer. 

BHARATA, the Sanfcrit name of Hindco- 
ten - .. 

BICKANE.R E - cxxiii 
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. ^ tpir, the proper name of 
See Bilnagur. 

Bijore, the ancient Bazlra 
BILvSAH ^ 156 

oifnagur ctty foundcd, IHi. Pofrtion of, 211 
Bitcn 01 Melon, his geography of Alexander s 
march- s, quoted J}y Pliny - . xxiii 
Black pagoda ; . 296 

Boad - 

BOGILLANA. See BAGLANA. . 

A**#? ^ •• 3 2i, 2:2 

Bombay, 3 r. Tables of diftances from 2:40 
Bom fa u z$pal lam . 204 

BON SOL A, or BOONS LAHt the family 
name of the Rajahs of Bei ar Ixxx 

Boodge-boodge - - 2 .q 4 

BOOTAN, a feudatory of Thibet, fit. 

Mountains, vaii height of - 222 
Bopalol - ° . ,33 

Bore •• - • xxiv, 273 

Boudier, Claud - cxxiii . 66, 7^ 

Braniins, or Brachmins, burn thcmfelves \,~i 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS in Hinddoftan, 


exunt, population, 
& ft), and 


and revenues pf, cxiii 

, y 1 , ~ CXXXVU 

BR 1 1ISH NATION, or ih reprefentative 
in India,^ the Eall India Company, con-* 
quells of, xcii, :wiv y xcv„ Wars with 
Hyder Ally, and the Nizam of the t)ec- 
can, xevi, &c. With the M.ihrattas, c. 
Allies in India, the Nabobs of Oude, and 
the Carnatic - cxiii, cxiv 

Bmifh Channel, no good chart of, exiliing vii 
Brodera - _ u , , 0 

Bruce, Major William - *156 

# Bucephalia .. ^ ac 

bucharia - ; - X {1 

Bullaufpour . k G ( ,q 

BUN DEL A orBUNDELCUND cxvii, , 56 

’ 33 . • 19, 130 

BURM-iII ^ - 217, 218. 

Bun am pooler river, the fame with the San- 
poo river of Thibet, 275, General courfe 
°f» 275, 376. Unknown in Europe as a 
capital river, until the year J76r, 276. 
Vail breadth of . * 'y ? , 

Burraihpooter, and Ganges rivers, a fen'iaik- 
able circumftance attending their courfes, 
in refpeA to each other - 234 

_ 6 the geography of his marches the 

only remaining monument of the power of 
the French, in the Deccan, 171. Great 
advantages ariftng to geography, from, ib. 
Map of his marches, cited, 136, 537, 440, 
MG 17G 175 * 2 °G 207 ‘ 

Butlafs, or Pudditr river 
Buzwarah. See Bezoara. 
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CABUL, province of 112. City of, the ca¬ 
pital of the kingdom of C and a bar, in, 
Erteeaied the gate of India, towards Tar- 
tary - - - ib* 

Cadiapatam Point - - 1 7 

Cdjar Frederick 172, 175, 202, 2ilj 2 12 
< 5 ^gar river - 71 9 7% 294. 

Cdtllaud, General « 16 i, .'403 

Cal alb .i - - 203 

Calcutta, geographical pofitiort of, 8 Ac- 
count of, 58. Its citadel, 59 
di fiances from 
Calicut 
CaUni fiver 
* Calinipaxa 
Call, Col. J'ibn 
Call, Col. Thomas 
Callander , Mr. 

Calpy 

Calymere Point 
Ctimac, Col . 'Jacob t 3 7» 

156, 
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CAM HI, Emperor of etiina, 217, 230, 23+. 

Sends perions to difeover the tyring* of. 
the Ganges - : *34 

Campbdl, CapC - * •* 1 

Canal o f 'FEROSE III, - 72 . 73 

CANDAHAK, King of, {TIMUR SB AH, 
fort and fucceilbr ot A ED ALL /1 } his^ king¬ 
dom, founded byAbdulla, cxxiiu Further 
account of, ii», u 3. The country of 
Siridy, tributary to him c^xiv, 291 

Candahar, cijy, 112, 113* £ ate 

.India towards Perfia, 1 11. ^ Suppofed to 

be the Parcpaw/Jav Alcxa-xidrio. 1 13 

Cahoul - ~ 2G & 

Canoge •• ~ 54 

Cannon, an extraordinary large one 61 
CARNATIC,' anciently.inciuded the whole Chitdgong 
peninipa (buth of the Riftna river, cxxxvii. nhitw* 
Extent and revenues of, ib. Inconvenient 
form, confide red wi h refpett to its defence, 
ib. VaR number of foitrefles, in 195 

Carnatic Gur - - *95 

Cnrnawl, 70, 7 *• A pb^c ° r baulc3 > lxxiv, 

J/ : f ■' , 62 

Carter, Cape. - * 1 3 2 

Car war - 2 9 

cashgVr - 1 

CASHMERE, pofition of, 90* Account of, 
j 04 '&■ fep Shawls manufattured there, 

io6. Has a breed of Iheep that carry bur- 
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thens, ib. The valley of CalhmerG, origi¬ 
nally a lake - W 

* QftSlA - - sto 

Catbcart y Hon . Colonel ~ i,94*- tjjfB 

* GATHER! of Diodorus.Siculus, the; Rut- 

t ry tri be of II i ndoos g2,. 7 S, 9 3, 1 qo 

Catmandu - . - 223 

CAT.RY tribe of Thevenot, the C a then of 
Diodorus - , . ^ 78 

Car.tack, 11. Importance of its pefidon exxx 
Cauvery river, or Cavery ~ 

Caveripatam - - 19Q 

* Caucafus, Indian, 222.. Mi Rakes about 

123,. 125 

CEYLON iRand, 43 gf fe$. Its figure doubt¬ 
ful - - 44 

CJiandernagore * ' 59 

Chandegheri, or Kandegheri -■ , 203 

Chanda - - itq 

Civmdor * - 134 

Chan .dereie - - 156 

Changamah •• - 4 93 

Chan manning •* 321, 2x2 

Ch ft parang - - ,229 

CHAR ASM.. - ; ^5- 

*• CHATAE * - no 

CHATEESGUR, one of tl»:e names oL the 
Rut urn pout province. .See Ruttunpour. 
CHEEN, or MARA CBE.EN, the Hindoo 
name qf China *• - !Jo 

Che it ore, x 53. , FirR tak^a by the Mahpme- 
dans - •• lb 

Chevalier, M* - 21-7, 2.19 

Chclum, or Behat river (the .Jfyda/px). 

Chilka lake - * t.64 

Clvlllambrum - - 13 

CHINA, its comparative vicinity :o Bengal, 
215. Map/of, in Du Raide ib* 

Cbinaputton - - .210,211 

Cliineie travellers embark.on the Nou Rian, 
or Ava river - ~ 216 

Cldmiabalabaranx - 20 u 202 

Ghinfurah - - $9 

Chitteldroog « - 289, 212 

Chjtdgong - - .3 8 

Chjfwk - 27 

CHOROMANDEL. See Coromandel. 
Chronological Table of Emperors cxli 

Ciuinaub river, or Jenaub (the Acejirn) $2 

9 b 9 $ 

Chunagur or Junagur (ir\ Guxerat) 149 
CTRCARS, NORTHERN, enumerated, 
cxxxiv. Whence denominated, ib. HoW 
hruated in refpeft of Bengal anti Madras, 
cxxxv. Revenues of, ib. Geographical 
coaftruefion of, 166. Obti/ined by 

the French,from the Nizairiof the Deccan, 
Ixxi, Conquered by the Britilh xei 

Gir- 
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Circar, definition of - cx 

C//w } Lord, xci, xciii, xciv, xcy, co, (85 

* Clifobara - - 49 

'* Coe# - - 165 

Cochin, 22 . Lakes 4 :/;; 2 i 

C dm bet tore - 19 6 , rg? 

Colouring of the MAP of HINDOOST AN, 

account of - ~ - x\ j. 

Coleroone river - - *95 

Colour, 6 1 Coloor - 210 

Cocnbarn, or Com mum - 20 c 

COMB " : ~ V. - -23 

Comorin, Cape — 17 & fa. 

CONCAN - ( * cxxvii 

Cond, or Kond, a termination fignifying 
fortrefs - ~ 14 z 

Condanore - - 207 

Cohdavir - ~ 210 

Cotiftux of thb tijdafpes, and Acejines (Cheluin, 
and Chun&ub) turbulent and dangerous 

86 , 96 

Confederacy of the principal Powers of Hin- 
doodan, againft the Brirtfh, in 1780 ciii 
Conghe lake - - 230 

Conquers of Europe ins in Hindoollan, &e. 
xc, impolicy of prosecuting, by the Bri- 
tiflh ~ - - cv 

Coodamlte, M, ~ - 70 

Ctnnoij'ana de Temps - 29 

Code, 6 Vr Eyre, xci, ci, cii. 184 , 186 

Coos-Beyhar, or Cooch-Bcyhar za 

* Cophenes river - tig, 120 , 121 

CORAH provinces « 63 

COROMANDEL coaft, authorities for the 

geography of, 1 2 , 19 * Has no port for 
large Blips - . - 184 

Cofpour - - 2 I'd' 

Cola river, or Kofs ■ - 224 

Cols, an itinerary meafure, 4 ^ ftq : A term 
of high antiquity - 7 

CoSmbaznr - - 60 

Cots ford, Mr, - - 1.0 

Coverijpatam. See Caveripatam. 

Cow river - - 115 


Cr 1 aland, Lieut, 

* Croatia - 

Croix, Petits de la 
Ci occhey 
Cuddapah 
Cuddaiore 
Cudapaoattam 
Gumming, Caps. Edward 
Curtius, fjuintm 


II, 165 

2 95 
71, 89 
293 
202 

1 ?r* *99 
191 

. ~ 47 

XXXI, 89, 94, 95 


CUTCH, 292. A rugged country, exxiv. 

Little Cinch - - 294 

CUT'TUB, Emperor, founder of the Patan 
dynalty in Hindooftan - xlviii 


Dacca, city, 6 \, 
cannon there 
# BAHAI 
DA HIST AN 
Dal in a cherry 
Dalrym/de^ Mr « 


D. 


An extraordinary large 

“ , lb. 


123,125 
201 

17 * 19. 20, 28, 30, 

3 H 3 6 i 37 * 39 > 40. 4 )» H 9 > ^7, 170, 

I 75 > \ 9 \y * 94 * 195, 212 
DANDEISH, one of the names of the fou- 
bah of Candeifh - cvi.ii 

D’Anville, M, x, 6, 7, 13, 14, 19, 36, 38, 

39 > 43 * 44 > 7 D 75 * 79 * #q; 82, 

9 ] > 113, Ii f, 122, I2j, 124, 138, 340, 


96, 202, 204,. 
l8, 220, 23O, 


HD 1 47* x 5°> ! 93* *94 
10/, 209, 2 10, 212, 215, 

231, 275, 276, 292, 294 

•-- was mifinformed refpe&ing the 

names of the Panjab rivers - '* 82 

D' A pres, M. x, 13, 20, 36, 39, 40, 42444, 

Darempoury - - 1 ji 

DMUS LTSrjSPES, explores the Indus, 
xxii. Rend rs the weliern parts of India 
tributary to Perfia - xxiii, 108 
Darwar ~ _ exxv 

Davis, Capt. -■** 175, 208,210 

D\Auve.rgne, Lieut, « 25 

Davy, Major - g j 

Days journey in Hindoollan, length of 207,. 

237 

Deba!-|>our - 72, 73, 9a 

DECCAN, geographical definition of, xix, 
cxii. Its hi Rory more obfeure than that 
of HindoOiftan, xliii, fir ft invaded by the 
Mahornedans in 1293, li. A ftunibling 
block to the Emperors of Hindbbftaft, llx. 
Becomes independent of Delhi, Ixviii. Its. 
hifory written by Perifhta, and may be 
foon expected to appear in Engl hh, Ixxi.v. 
Deccan, figiiiiies the South, cxii Melt 
of it polfelled by theMajjirattascxxiviCxxvii 
DECCAN, SOU BAH 0 ft NIZAM ALIY. , 
his Terrs, and revenues cxxxv, c.vxxyi 
Delaft&ld , C apt. - * zo 

Delhi, 65, 66. Table of diflan ces from 243 
DcIIamcotra - « 2 zz 

Delia of the Ganges, 266. Of the Indus, 
37, 287. Of the Ava, or Pegu river, 39, 
217. Of rivers in general 176 

Den a river - 88 

Deogife (Dovvlatabad) - 139, 1^.0> 

Deogire, or Deogur (in Nagpour, or Good-- 
wan ah) - -* i 59, 

Dcofad, or Doupar - 208, 209, 

R r 


DESERT 
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DESERT of Batnir, 89,95. Of Agiinere, 
orREGISTAN - xxii, z 9 9 

Dcvicottah - - 14. 

Oiomond mines, Panna or Portia, i gp Kei- 
ragur, 163. Raolcotida, 174. Colour, 
210. Gandicotta ** 202 

Dilli Mount - zt 

Bicdorus Siculus, xxxi, 78, 93, 94, 95, 98, 

*53 

Did HI and - ~ 36 

DobVgur 195 

DOOAR, explanation of the term of cwi 
Bond R, - - 83, 89 

Douloo-Sagur - - 231 

Doupar, or Deopad - 208, 209 

i)w, CoL - xli, xlii, lii, cxxxiv 

DOWLATAPAD, foubah of, c;d. Fortrefs 
of - - cxI, 139 

Drummond\ Gapt, - - 2$ 

Dry under, Mr, omitted in place viii 

Bit Bcdde, P, 217, 219, 220, 222, 227, 2 2’’, 

230, 275, 276 
Dundas, Capt , - 18, 45 

Dn Pah P* - 172 , *74 


E. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY, a greater /»- 
perinm in import0, than, perhaps, ever before 
exiftcd, cxv. Military eihblifhment, and 
amount of their fales, ib. Their revenue 
in India - - cxiv 

Ecltifrciflbnws Getgtaphiques fur la Carte de 
Vbide 7, 115, 118,292,294 

Egyptians trade to India - xxxv 

Elevated plain, in Coimbettore 197 

'Elephanta iiland. - 3 2 

ELLICHPOUR, province of, 159. Implied 
alio in page cxxx, cxxxv; it being the 
weitern part of BERAR. 

Elitchpour, city 
Elliot, Mr, elogium on 
Ellore 

Elqra, temples of, or pagodas 

* Emboli m a 

* femodus Mts. 

Bndelavoy. See Inddavoy, 

Endure. See Indore. 

Eradut Ccnvn, Memoirs of 
Rratoftbnes - xxvi, xxvii, 54 

* Errahaboas R, « - 49 

Efefian Winds, What meant by them, in 

Arrian - - ioi 

EUROPEANS, conquefts of, in Hindoo- 
'fhn, &c. - xc &fe 9 . 

European force in India, may he too great, 
in proportion to the fepoy force cxv 

$ hsim 9 Lieut , 142, 143, 144, 158, 160, 
161, x 70, *71, 210, 2 j 3 


161, 

140, 

V-x, 

95 > 


159 

162 

141 

44 ° 

"9 

222 


Ixiii 


> i*. .. .. . ■ 
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Carm&, Mr. - 148 , 179 

Farfang of Perfia, what 122 

FEROSE III; his publick works Hr, 72, 73 
Ferofeabad - ... 73 

Fenjhta, writes a hiftory of Hindoolfon, 
which is trandated by Col Dow, xli. His 
hiflbry of the Deccan not published in any 
European language, ixxix, Cited from his 
hiflory of Hindcoilao, 54, 55,72, 73, 79, 

149, ill 

FEROKSERR, Emperor, lxvi: Grants par¬ 
ticular privileges to the Englifti Eaft India 
Company - ib. 

FIZOOLd C/IJPN, his Terrs, - evii 
Forfter , Mr. George, hi*. route from India to 
the Cafpianfea, 103 & Jeq. Cited, cxxiii, 
82, 90, 103, 164, X05, 107, 108, u3, 
119, 122. Map of his route, See, at page 

102 

Fort William, Calcutta. 

Fort St. George. See Madras, 

F refer, Mr, - ci.x, cxn, 92 

FRENCH NATION, conqucfls of, in Hin~ 
dooflan, xc Will probably enjoy .more 
advantages in the Carnatic, under Maho¬ 
med than if Tippoo pofibilcd it, ci. 

Can effect nothing without a territorial 
revenue - - th. 

Fryer - - 

Full art on. Col , his marches in 

provinces, of great advantage to geogra¬ 
phy, iv, 196. Mentioned, iv* 15, 24, 196 
FURRUCKABAD, territory - cxvii 

PUTTY SING GWICVAR exxv, cxxvi 
F)2abad 


* Gagafmira - 14c 

Galgata - - izia 

Galle, or Pt. de Galle - 4 8 &feq. 

Gandicotta, forcrefs and diamond mine 202 
Ganga, or Gonga, an appellative of river, 
whence Ganges - 206, 255 

Ganges river, unknown to Her'cdoi&s xkiii. 
Sailed up, before the time of Strabo, xxxix. 
Source of, unknown till the prefcht cen¬ 
tury, 234. Sum of the information con¬ 
cerning its fource, 233 ; for which We are 
indebted to the Emperor CAMHI, 234. 

Account of the Ganges, 257. Indian 

names of, ib. Fabulous account of, 256* 
Particulars relating to its banks, windiiVgs, 
depth, and rate of motion, 256 ,77. 

Proof of the fm.alln.efs' of its de cent, 272. 
Inundations, and their neigh if 2^ &Jeq. 

P Different 
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Different heights of the inundation, at 
^ places more or hsCs remote from the lea 273 
Ganges and Rurrampootcr rivers, a remark¬ 
able cimimftance attending their courfes, 
in refped to each other - 234 

* Gang; a Regia - 

Gangotri, oy cavern through which the 
Ganges paffes* in Mount Himxpalch or 
Emms. - 228 , 232,233 

Gmjam 9 

Gfp, or opening in the Gaut mountains 196 
Gardner, A fajer ~ 137, 140, 169 

Gauts, or Indian Arpenine, 179, 213 , 214. 
The boundary of* tne wet and dry feafpns, 
213, A ftupenduous wall of mountains, 
cxxvii. Gap, or opening, in *96 

Gaut, explanation of the term cxxVm 


xlvii 

j n r 

of MACK- 
289 
xlviii, 85 
xlviii, 85 
Aiv. cxix 
219 

3 % 


GAURI 0 E ejyttafty, origin, of 
Gaut 

* GEDROSIA, ancient name 
RAN 

GEL All, or GELALEDDIM. 

GENGIZ CAWE 

Gtm' ■ 

Ghergong 
Ghmah, 

einptre of, xliv. Forcibly divi 
^ tied ; ^ - xlvii 

Ghixtii, city of * 113, 114, 117 

GI CKJi R S, Gehkers, or Kakares 8 6 

Gillies, Dr. - - 101 

Gtng.ee - r 194. 

Giorgi, P. 220, 221,_223» 22j, 226 

G!admix, Mr. - - cix, 82 

Goa - - 29 

Goddvery river - 166, 167, 176 

Goddard, General ^ 32, 33^ 34, 130 

Gogra, or Sooj jew river 63, 228, 231 
GO HUD, 155, cxxix. RAJAH of cxix 
GOL dM CAWDIR, Terrs, of cxvi 

Golem Mahomed 137, 143, 160, 161, 162 
GOLCONDA, country of, cxi, cxxxv. Fer- 

trefa of - - 14.2 

Gold, proportional value of, to filver, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, *xv. Found in the 
rivers, that flow from ihe Thibet mcun* 
tains, into, the Ganges and Jaaju.% xxv p 
69, 108. Tribute to Darius Hyftafpes, 
paid in gold - xxv, 108 

Gondegama river - 208 

GOONDWANAH, the ancient najae of the 
Nagpour province - 159 

Goondy cofs, what - C 

Gooty - - 2o 1 

Gorka « - - 232 

Gos, an Itinerary roeafure - 1 

Gour, orLucknouti ~ 55, r6 

G rev ilk, Right Hon . Charles ~ ix 


1 r Pa S« 

Gtimfoar - - j£ 2 

Gt/MTOOR circar, 210. Account of cxxxvi 

# Gurad, ij6, 117, (Suppofed to be the 
modern Gurdeys.) 

* Guraeus river - - ji6 

GUZERAT, poilefled chiefly by the Poonah 

Mahrattas, exxvi. The weilern parts 
woody and mountainous, exxiv. Geogra¬ 
phy of, 149, 151. Con ft of, 37, B.-itifh 
conqucfts in - ’ Ixxxvu 

Gwalior taken by Col, Popham 156 

Gyalgur - - 344 


H. 

HADOWTY, the fame aj NAGORE, a 
divilion of Agimere - 3 cc 

HAJYKAN - - * 9 l 

Hamilton, Gaft. - 286, to 291 

Harper, Cel, - 205, 209 

Hcjlings, Mr. ci, cix, 66 , 74, 75, 76, 142, 
145, X52, 154, 162, 22 i , 260, 295 
Haflij or Hanfi * 72, 73. 

Hemming, Mr. - - 3 <j 

Herat - - 125 

Herodotus ,, knew only the weftern parts- of 
India, xxii. The Ganges not known to 
him, xxiii. His account of Scy.lax's ex¬ 
pedition down the Indus, about r8o years 
before Alexander, xxiii. His account of 
the Indians, ih. Of the tides in the Red 
Sea, xxiv. Of the tribute paid by. the 
Indians to Darius, xxv. Mentioned 108 

289 

* Hefudrus river (The Setlege) 51, 72, 8z 

* Hinvaus, or lmaus mountains (the modern 

Himmaieh) - - 95, 96. 

Himmaleh Mts. (See the laft: article) fignj/y*. 

ing fnowy - 96, 232, 233, 234 

Hindenny river - - 212 

Hindoo-Ko, the Indian Caueafus , 96, in, 

'*•« 

HINDOOSTAN (applied in at general fenfe 
to India infra Gangem, and more particu¬ 
larly to the modern ftate of it) geographi- » 
cal definition of, xix. HindoolTan proper, 
what, xix, 20. Its extent compared to 
Europe, xix* Sketch of its hmory, xU 
Fir ft Mahomedan conqueft of, xlv tsf fey. 
Mogul empire, Iviik Downfall of, Ixix 
Jeq. Revenue of, under Aurungsjebe* 
Ixiii, cxii. Acbar's. divifton of Hindoo- 
ftan, cix* Prefent divifion. cxm-£jf^^ 

Hiflar-Ferozeh - 73* 74 

HOLKAR TUCKOy.EE , a Mahratta Chief, 
territories of, exxvi, cxxvii. Revenue and 
.reftdence of - cxxix 

R r 2. Holmes 
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iidww, Mr, 
tiol'and, Mr. John 
Hoogly city, 59, River of % ?J9 

Mortify, Mr , - [49, 196, 286294 

tfozve, Hon, Capt, "Thomas 9, 16, 19, 26, 29, 
: ■ 33 

Hubely - - 174 

Hud dart, Capt* geography, greatly indebted 
to his labours, iv, 18. Mentioned 19, 

26, 30, 31, .45 

HumherJIone , Co/. - « 1Q2 

HUMdIOQN, Emperor - lid, Wii 
Hunter* Mr. Jchn - 180 

Hurdah - - 132 

Hurd war. - ~ 22c, 232. 

Huffingabad - - 13 j 

Hultnapour - - 73 

Huttany, or A font - *74 

* H) dafpcri R. (the CheJum or Behat) 82, 

93, 95, 98. Confluence with the Aajines 

(or CBunaob) turbulent - 82, 96 

UTDER JUT, late Regent of My fere, ac- 
count of, xc Uf />?. His wars with the 
Britilli, xevi, c. £*].»$ army totally defeated 
by the Mahrattas, xeviji. Death and cha¬ 
racter of - - ci 

Hydr^bad, capital of Golcouda, 14c, 141, 
1.42, 170, 210. Table of tUitances from 

" , v- ' ■ . a 44 

Hydrabad on the Indus - 291 

*. Hydriotes R. (the modern Rauvee) 82, 

93 > C M> 9 S> 97 » 9 8 

# Hyphafis R. (the modern Beyah) 72, 82, 

95 


' i. ,. 

Jagarnatu pagoda - 11, 165, 296 

J/V(|IffRE, or Ead India Company's lands 
in the Carnatic, 184. Re enue of ib. 
jaghire, explanation of the term exxv 

jamdro lake. See Palte. 

J^.S$ELMRRE - cxxxii 

)ATS, tluir fir ft appearance as a people, 
lvii. Tivcdr Ipte poflefllons cxviii 

* J'axartc'i R. (the in >dern Sin) 124 

JEiMNQXjlRE > Emperor - lx 

jehtiul 88 

|p.dd, or Joud Mt$. - 86 

Jcnaub- See Chunaub. 

Jehgiap .> 87 

JEW AN f’UCHT, fet up for Emperor, by 
AnVhAt.iA - - Ixxiv 

72 
125 
63 


ABDALLA 
Jigger river 

J’ihon JR. (ihe ancient O.vusJ 
Jionppnr 

flUhabad. See Allahabad. 
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* Irnaus Mt. See Hi naus. 

Tndelavoy - - 170 

INDIA (applied in a general fenfe, to the 
countries between Beriia, China, and Tar¬ 
tary.: and more particularly in thi# place, 
to the parts of it known to the ancients) 
derivation of, xix. The tyr.m improperly 
applied, at firil, to any pa^c except India 
tntra Gangem, xxl. Has in all ages excited 
the attention of the curious tb. Manners 
of its inhabitants, nearly the lame 22 cen¬ 
turies ago, as at prefen t, ib* and xxlx. lit¬ 
tle known to the Greeks, until Alexander-s 
expedition,, xxii. The vvellem part of it, 
tributary to Darius Hyltafpes, xxiiu The 
tribute paid in gold., and why, xxy, Its 
proportional dimenfions better exprelfed by 
Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, and Pliny, than 
by Ptolemy, xxvi, xxvii, xxyiii, Appears, 
never to have comppfed one empire, until 
the Mahomeclan conqueft, xxxii. A paf- 
fi’cin for Indian nunufaflares and products, 
has adluated the people of the well, in every 
age, 3cxs.i1 • Trade o f die Tyrians, Egyp¬ 
tians, and Romans, to India xxxiii, to 
■ : • xxxix 

Indian cities occupy more ground than Euro¬ 
pean ones, and why, 50, General idea 
of - - - , 58^ 

Indian names prevail in the we (tern part of 
Thibet - •• 232 

India n (aucafus, or Hindoo-Ko 111, ill 

124, 2 2.2 

Indore, or Endore - 147 

VINDO-SCVTHJA - _ . 292 

Indus river, or Siode (proper Sanfcrit name 
Seendhob) 37, 79, Width at Bazaar, 109, 
Black fand fufpended in it, ib, Its fpurce, 
probably, far beyond the Indian Gauca/us, 
109, 1 o. Correttion of its geography, 
from late accounts, 285 Sf /efy Its delta 
has no trees on it, 287. Camels bred in 
the delta, 228. Extenfive inland naviga¬ 
tion by the Indus and its branches, 290. 
Moveable towns on its banks, 294. Known 
to the Romans, under the name of Sinde 

79 

IngJis, Mr . - ~ viii 

Inland navigation, vaft extent of, in India, 
255. (See alfo navigation). Remarks on, 

27 $iSjui. 

Innaconda - - 5*05; 

JOINAGUR, the fame as Jyenagur, and 
jytpour - 7; 

* jomanes R. (Jumna) - 49, 5,3', 72 

Jones, Sir Wlliiam cxxiv, 50, 80, 91 

'/ones, ('apt. Jchn - 222 

J 00 DP OUR > cxxxii 

Ira batty, 


Mi ntsr/fy. 
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Trabaity, or Ava rl ver - zi y t 277 

Irawutty .(ancient Hindoo mime of the pri*- 
fent •Rauvec, ox 'Hydrants of Akxatider 82 
Ircum lake * .. 204 

ISSriKY L - 117, iip 

Mwratj/dmyft thelitdus* Arc. 68, 77^82, 83, 

' " • ' •^1! LLA’ ■ ' 97 y 292 

-444 measures India 1 4 

Junagur* or Ciiunagnr, in Guzerat J49 
J mi k fell on J. dil; . - 

Juni moo - ~ gey ■10^ 

juftke, Culp t* - * 4 V 

yYESim RJJJU, or yESUKG cxxu, 

P • •' cxxrii, 7 J 

J-YENAGUR, or Joinagu.r; called alia 'ye- 
pour, and jaepour cxix, CXxxiii, cxxxiv* 


■ ' K. ; 7 ."' V ' 

It. a man (ofTavemier, meaning Comb's rh) 208 

ilpambala Mr?). , " ; 71; zz $ 

Raruhoody MtL (The Mafatriimm o f P to - 
r'lcmy) : •; - ■- ••' - • 1 24 

KaruLghen, or Chanclegheri z 3, 211 
Kali (ancient Hindoo name of Bert ares) 62 

* &ATHERI, or GATHER! of Diodorus, 
(the Kuttry tribe) - 93 

KEDGE, or KETCH-MAKR AN 2S9 
Kvly, CoL - 15, 1 88, 199 

.liernaoon ~ - ■ 232 

Kentaiile Me. - 220, 240, 2I3 

KeraR. * .. 73 

KJiATAI .. 110,219 

Ki angle- - . „ ; 2 2 r 

Kinriotd or Canonl ~ 206 

Kirganu. See .Ghcrgong., 

Kirkpatrick , C«/r. - .146 

Riihengonga - ! . 308 

KiEna river 17'ju 175,. 176, 207, 208, 7.09 

KiEnagheri - - 190 

Rond, or Cond, a termination, figuifvin£ 

;■ fortrefs - - ',4? 

Koorket lake - - ’ yz 

KORAS AN, .. , 123. 

Kofs R. See Cofa. 

Kungipara _ - - 71.73 

Kutheil, or Kythil - . 75 

Kimry or Rajpoot tribe (the Gntben of Dio- 
dor us) - - 93 

or Kuiheil - 73 


L. 


LACCADIVE iflaneb ^ 47 

Lahore, 63 , 69. Capital of the S Iks cxxii 
Lakes, more commonly found hear thedburces 


Fage ; 

of rivers, than ibi the lower part of 'flieir 
courfes ■ -■ ■ ?: V- j‘& 7 

HMkfJf, cf THIBET - *$6 

Lama, ligniAing a Pried, in the Thibet tah- 
giiage • ■ -" ' ■ - '22: 

Lama’s map of .Thibet, 2 gj 220, Faplifc, 
22., 224, 229, tjo 
Lami/Fa, the feminine of Lama 223 

Langur, Mt, • - .. r ' : ' : ’ 'zz 4 

Lanke 'Obey lake - i2 8 

Lanken lake : - - .. ' '’229 

Larry Bunder - ’’ 28/,' iB6 

Baiffa, 2r9, 220, 221, 223, 226, 231. Lati¬ 
tude of ■ 1 Yio 

Latitude taken at, Agra, 63. Amedabad, 
i.35> Angenga, 18, Ava city, 216, 

Baffeen, 32. Bombay, 31. Bopaltol, 13L 
Bnrhanpour, 133. QadiapaUm PL V*. 
CAlcnua, 8. Calpy, r31. CaJyinerc Pt. 
13. Chinna-Balabaram, r88. Gochin, 
22 C morin Cape, i\. Coddalbre, 13. 
Lclhi, 66. DilU Mt. 22. Duud^ahead, 
46. Pt. de Gallc, 46. (ianjaiii, 9, 
Goa, 29. lilamabad, 38. Jyepour, 7c. 
Madras, 13. Maklive Js'. 4^. Mafulipa- 
tam, 12. Mergui, 40. Nagpour, 143. 
Narwah, 131, Ncgapatam, 1.4. NepraiL 
39. Pigeon f. 29. Palmiras Pt. it. Pon¬ 
dicherry, 13. Poonah, 134, Poream 21, 
Rut tunpour, 144. Sirohg,. 132. Surat, 
32. Trifchinopbiy, 15. Vifpgapatami 12 
Lustres Edjuc tes - 172,188 

Lohgitude by cekilial obferva*ion, taken at 
Agfa, 4 3 ,. A njunga, i 8. Bombay, 3 -x, 
Bufhanpour, 134. Calcutta, 8. Delhi, 66. 
Goa, 29. Jvnenagur, 73. Madras, 9. 
Mergui, 40. Pondicherry, 13. Poonah, 
*34. ViUgapatam - \z 

I;6«gitmles i.ifei t red. from umc-kee'^ifV, fur- 
veys, or charts. 'Agimere, r45. Abheen- 
• head', 4k. Agra, 63. Aguada Pt, 29. 

A mod abaci, 137, Anjerga, 19. Attock, 

77. Ava, ii6 ; Aaiungabab, 1 :p, Ban- 
gel ere, 1 88. ILfleen, 32. Brodera, 149. 

B urban pour, 33, Bopaltol, 132. Cabul, , 
u ) Galpv, 48,7 3c, Cal; mei'e Pt, f\. 
Cambay, 35, Candahar, 113, Can6(>e, 
54. CaHimere, 104. Cattack, n. Co- 

, chin, 22. Comorin Cape, 19. CuJdh- 
lore, 13. Devicotta, 14. Dilla Mfc. Lz* 
Diu head, 36. Dundraheati, 46. Ga«- 
jam., 9, Ghcriah, p. Galle Pt. -6. 
Hurdah, 132 HulUngabad, 133. .Hy¬ 
dra bad, 141, J llama bad, 38. Jynena- 
gur, 75. Lahore. 68. l.aiTiiy 222 Ma¬ 
dura, 19. Mal'dive fs. 47. Mangalore, 
?8. Mafulipatam, 12. 136. Mculrar, 

78, NagpouL'-Narwah, 134; dNe- 

gaputam, 
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gapatam, 14., Negrais, Cape, 38. Ni¬ 
cobar, great, 41. Palamcotta, 19, Pei- 
fhore, mo. PaJmitas Ft. 11. Pigeon I. 29. 
Poolytopu, 16. Porca, 21. Ruttunpour, 1.44, 
Sanorc-Bancapour, 17*. Seringapatam, 
189, Sirhiad, 70. Sirong, 1.32. Sum- 
bulpour, 160. Surat, 32, 33, 133. Sy¬ 
rian Pt. 40, Tanorc, *5,‘ Tdttai 2:86. 
Tritchinopoly, 15. Vitoria fort, Jri Vi- 
fagapatam, it. Viugorla rocks 31 

Longitude, no celeftial obfervation for, on 
the weft of Bombay, and within the limits 
of the map - .. 32 

Luckiduar - 221 

Lucknomi - - 55, $6. 

Lucknow, 63, Table of dilUtices from 245 


m 


MABER, underftood to be the fouthern part 
of the pen in nil a of India - lii 

MAEHERRf. RAJAH - cxix, cxx 
Madras, or Fbrc St. George, 183. Has no 
poH, ib Serf at, <84. ' Boats ufed there, 
ib. Table of di iUnc.es from - 246 

Madura - - 15, 19 

Mababarut - - 72 

Maha-nuddy, or Mahanada R. 164 

Mahadeo, temple of, in Thibet 232 

Maher - ~ • 22 

MAHMOOD, Sultan, of GHIZNI, the firit 
Mahomedan conqueror of HINDOO- 
STAN - • *)v 

Mahmoodabad - - 149 

MAHOMED SHAH , cedes the provinces weft 
of the Indus, to NADIR SHAH Ixviii, 

cxxiii, cxxiv 

MAHOMED GHORI - xlvii 

MAHRATTA NATION, iletch of its hif- 
tory, IxxfaMJ&f. Origin of the name, 
ixxx„ Rofe on the ruins of the Mogul em¬ 
pire, lxxxii. Separates into Hates, Poonah 
and Berar, >xxxiv. Both invade Bengal, 
Ixix, Ixxxiv- Contefts with Abdalla, and 
total overthrow at Panniput, Ixxiv, lxxxvi. 
Decline, ik and cxxxi. War with the 
British, Ixxxvii, c, Eaftern, or Berar 
Mahr^ittas, lxxxviii. Prefent Hate of both, 
- tb. and Ixxxix* Their extenfive domains, 
cxxiv ifffiq. Principal Jaghiredars, exxv. 
Revenue of, uncertain, cxxviii. Geogra¬ 
phy of the fouthern part of their empire, 
uncertain, cxxvii. Their habits of plun- 
dering, cxxi. Nature of their troops, 

cxxxii 

Mahur, or Maor - 17* 

MAKRAN, the ancient GEDROSIA 289 


Pa®* 

MALABAR COAST, it* tlireaion in 
charts, too oblique to the meridian, and 
why ~ - 30 

Malabar map - - 205 

* MALLi, ancient people of Maul tan, 77, 
78, 86, 93, 96, 97, 100. Ancient capital 
of, ftood near Toulomba - go, 08 

MALDIVK illaads - 47 

MAjLiVA, divided among the Poonah Mah- 
ratta Chiefs, exxvi, An elevated trait 160 
Mandtjkt, M. - exxv, \iZy 373, 170 

Mangalore - - - * 28 

Manlorah. The Pune with Bhakor So 
Manforoar lake - 228,230 

Manzonth river - 170 

Maparta lake - - 429 

Map of the countries between the bead of 
the Indus, and the Cafpian fca, account of* 

102 & 

* Maracanda - - 12,5 

MARAWARS - r 9 | 

Marfden P Mr. - xl, 184 

MARGI ANA - - ,23 

M ARWA R * cxxa iv, 153. It is alfo called 

JOODPOUR. 

* M afdora m a s Mt s. 124 

* IVlallaga, capital of the AJjhcmi 117 

Mafuiipatam - - 136 

MAR HAT, the original country of the 

MA HR ATT AS - kxv 

M A VER-U L-NERE, or Trattfo.xiana 123 

Mayapara, the proper name of Point Palmi¬ 
ra* - . - 206 

MAZANDERAN - 323 

MECKLEY - .. Z i S 

Megajibenes refides at Pahbotbra , xxv. Men¬ 
tioned xxvi, xxvii, xxx, 50 

Meerzaw, or Mirjee 28, 29, xxxviii 

Mehran R. a name of the Indus 79 

Mericch, Mcritz, or Merrick, exxv. Take** 

by Hyder Ally, in 1778, cxxvii. Its geo¬ 
graphical poiition, not well afeertamed 

exxv 

Merjee, or Mirjee xxxviii, 2.8, 29 

Merkiferay, 207. The fame as Sera. 

Merat, 89, Implied - liv 

Mergui - - - 40 

* Mefolia - - 136 

* Methora - 40, 53, xlv 

MEYWAR, or MIDWAR - ‘ ice 

MEWAT - awtejeq.ii 

MEWATTI, inhabitants of MewaL xiix. 

Hired for the purpofe of plundering an 
enemy’s country - exx 

MuldUtoriy Mr. N. - viii 

Mile, Roman ^ xxviii 

Mirjee, or Meerzavv, - 28, 29 

Mirje, fuppofed to mean Meritch exxv 

MOGUL 


■I .N D E X to tme M E M 0 1 R, 


M.OGLL EMPIRE (.meaning the .empire 
eilabli/lie<i in Hmdooibvn, and Deccan ^ by 
the cfefcehdants" of Timur, or Tamerlane). 
|p Baber, Acbar. At its greate.il: extent, 
nndcr. Agirucgxebe, Ixiii, ‘ Down fell of, 
Jxi.v. Geographical' divihon of, under 
Achat - ci x 

MOGUL GRIAr,'ifaznmg SHAH AU.LUM> 

has an ellabli foment from the .Knglifli, 
IpYf Throws himfelf on the iVlahrattas, 
.Ixxvi. A penfioner to Madsjee Sihdia 
F " cxviii 

M'ontnfor, Mr . \ 6 > 19, iScj„ 201,2031 20 & 

Monchaboo ' .. - 2 17 

Monze, Cape - * ifi- 2^c 

MOQDJJEU BOONUU, or Bonfbia, See 
Berar Rajah. 


Moorfoedabad 
\MORtfNG 1 
Matte f Mr. 
Moultan 
Mu:r y Go/. 
Muigrave, Lord 
Mundu 


px^v, 60 
- ' 232 

161, 1 p 2 > 164 
7 7 , p> 60 
76, 147, 156 
viii 
! ‘I 7 


68, 70, 74, 77, 78, 84, 

*MUSIC ANI - 99 

Myfore - * - 190 

MYSORE, Regent, or Sovereign of, TIP- 
POO SULTAN , his territories, revenues, 
military eflabiilhment, &c. Ac, cxxxviii 
ts fey. The tnoft powerful of the native 
Princes of India - cxxxix 


N. 


N/fDlR SHAH , his invafion of HlNDOO- 
STAN, IxvFi. The. provinces well of the 
Indus ceded to him, by MAHOMED 
SHAH ■« '' lx’viii, cxxiti, cxxiv 

* Nagara ~ - 1 20 

Nagtz ; - - 120 

NAGORE (in Agimere) cxxxiij, 155 
Nagpour, 142, 143. Rainy feafon at, 213. 

Table of difiances from *'• , 24.7 

NAGPOUR RA JAH . See Berar. 

NaJdoreuk, or Naldroog ~ \ ja 

NAPAUL - - 224, 2 32 

NARDECK - .. . cxx 

Narnaveram Hill - 204 

N ARSING A, kingdom of, i-s hifiory ob- 
fcure - L 211 

Narwah - - 131, icc 

Naifick-Trinittck - iSo 

Navigation, Roman, from the Red Sea to 
India, xxxvi & feq. Remark on, 279 tf 
feq. Inland,, by the Ganges and Burnm ■ 


Page 

pooter ri ver3,255. N. B. It exten <h From 
I)elhi to the capital of Ailam ^ 'poutn 
miles, improvements intended by the 
Emperor Fercfc .III. - liv,-/*, n 

Neurcbus, coiuiudls the fir it European ‘fleet 
that navigated the Indian fees, 101. Re¬ 
marks on a paiTage in his journal, joz. 
Mentioned ~ 29*, 294, '295 

Neermui - - t 5 S, 170 

N’gapatam . fi, , 9 g 

-Neg-ar Parkar . . ' 

Nchhvalla, anpient city of, xivi. ft appears 
to have been anciently applied to the pro¬ 
vince of Guz.erat, in general. See Orme’s 
Kiltpr. Frag. p. 149, 

Ndifuram . xxxviii, 28 

Nelcynda - - xxxviii 

Nellore - . 20 , 

Neptune Orinnta’e. See D'Apres. 

JNerbodda river - 

Newtya - _ , 

* Nictea - - 

NICOBAR i/lands . i) 

NIDJIB DOWLM, late Terw. of, cxxi. 

See GQLm C 4 WDIR, and Z ABET A 
G/*WN. 

Nilab (fuppofed to be meant for the Indus 

1 ... nv , er) * - 79 - »°9 

Nimdcrra - - iiH 

* Nitrias - ^ , « f , 

NIZAM AI.LT, Soobah of the DECCAN. 
Sec Dcccan., 

Noanagur - - . 204 

Nogarcot - - zil 

* NOMADES . . 2l} , 

NOMURDIES - 29 f 

Northvvc’fters, go(l3 of wind, fo called, .in 

Bengal, Ac. - . 270 

NOR 1 HERN CIRCARS. See Circars. 
Nou-K-an, or Ava R. 214, 219, Four 
Chineic travellers embark on it, and come 

to Ava ~ - 216 

NUDJUFF CAWN, late, his conqueiis, 

• cx’.x* Sudden rife and fall of his princi- 

paiity . „ ^ 

Nulla Sankra .. ^ 201 * 


* ,\ 


iSlvla 


: • ' O. l U & 4. 

Omircout. Sec Ammercot. 

OMMAN, feaof - , ^ 

Cuqre > » . 

GR 13 SA, in the poiLIiion of the Mahratfas, 
cxiii, cxm. its coafi corrected 295 
Orm, Mr . lxxix, exxv, 96,, 1 69, j 70, r 71, 
1: . • 1 / 4 , 400 , *06 

Godam* 


WO Ml 4° 
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OotiampaliaiTi, valley of - ' *95 

QVDE, NABOB of, his Terrs, cxv far j efi 
An Ally of the ftririfh, cxvi. Revenue, 

- Taya 

a fubfidy to the Faft India Company cxiv, 

cxvli 

Qwgtin, ia 6, 147- Capital of Madajee 
Sipdifr, /£. Table of dillances from 248 
OLIDIPOUR, Rajpoot province of, exam. 

Cheitore, the ancient capital 
Dutch - 

* Qxus R. (the modern Jihon) 

* OXVCANI 

* OXYDRAC^E 

* Dzene 
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Pattala, ancient name of Tatta 80, 3 g, 

28 c 


CXXlll 

9 ? 

i 

c ;9 

93 

*# 


Faukputton - - ’ 

Pawaogur - - Hy 

Pavcn-Gaut, applied to the Carnatic cxxViiL 
, txxkvii 

Ptarfe, Col. 8, 9, io, 165, 186, 20.; 

Pedro Point - ' 43 *' 44 

Pehkeiy, or Puckley, ;o8> Suppofed to be 
the Feucelactif of Arrian, ih» ami 116* i i8 •« 

■. n 9 

Peiftore - - 11 ? 

Pekin, Ion. of - * 

PENINSULA of India, thefcer.eof frequent 


* 

Pad-Jar R. Se 
Pahar, an Indi 
tain 


P. :J:; 

: Puddar. 
in term for 


xxm 


hill. 


or mown- 

IW.#,» : ■" 1 * "5 

PMSHWAtt ut' the MAHRATTAS, ufur- 
parion of, xxxiv. Terrs, of exxv, cxxvii 
Pal rncotta, or Tincvelly - 16 

Pplkaud chmy - * u)6 

p.aliconda - - 1 ^6 

* Palibothra xxvii, xxxii, xrtxixt 49, 50, 

5 2 » 54 

Pdrniras Point, 295, 296. A iight-houfe 
propofed to be built on it, ib . Extent of 
us reef * -lb 

PALNAUD - - 207 

Take lake - - 22$ 

* Panada - cxvii, 155 

PAN JAB country, what fo named, xxii, 80. 

Geography of, 80 fa" feq. Flat and maifhy , 
in the part near Moultan - 99 

Panjab rivers, their courier and mode of con¬ 
fluence, favourable to the tracing of Alex¬ 
ander^ route * 11 5 

Paniany, 22, 2$. River of 196, 197 
Panna, or Puma, a diamond mine there, 

cxviii, 155 

Fan hiput K a plate of battles, 70, 72, lxxiv. 
Famous battle of, in 1761 Ixxiv 

Pannela ~ - *74 

Parafanga, or Farfang - *23 

Fa rid tong, or Paridfong - ?2l, 222 

* PAROrAiVllSUS, province, of. **$• 

Mountains of, 123, 125, 222. Probaoly 
derived from Pahar , Hill - *-5 

PARTHIA, 123, 124, Mifconception re- 
fpeding its geography 125, u*6, i 27 
Pataiipootra, or .teipoother, ancient name 
of Patna - - t 5 ° 

Patna, 62. Suppofed to be the ancient Pa- 
libothra - 5°, 52, 54 


wars, 182. A large map of it announced 

214 

Pennar Point, 13. River • 202 

Penukouda - ^ 202, 211 

Pepper plant, black, difeovered in the North¬ 
ern Gi rears - - *b8 

Pmy, Mr. - - W 

* Peuc-Jao.tis, or Peucela 115, 116, 118, 

119 

Pigron L - - *9 

PIRA i’E COAST, remarks m ; / 'JO 
Pay's. Indian itinetary, 51. Mentioned* 
30, 31, 49, 50, 51, $1, <>4> 7°> 7 2 > 79 * 

80, 83, 96 

Podala, orPoudela - 2*0 

Paler, Colonel # # ■ ; m u 

Pondicherry, original grant of, Ixxxi, Por¬ 
tion of, 13. Account of r. 198 
Poolytopu - - *6, 17 

Poonah, 134, Table of clifiances from 249 
Popham, Col uii, 75 9 7 ^» 1 * *> J s 3 > 11 S’ 

*54 

PORTUGUESE, did not poflefs any great 
extent of territory, in India - xc 
Portonovo - - ■■■ '■ * 99 

Poll, regular, throughout the Eaft India 
Com p a ay ’ s polfe (lions, 237. R a te of t ra~ 
Veiling - 7 / lb, 

* PR ASH, kingdom of xxxiii, cxvi, 54, 

101 

Preparis iilmuis * - 4 * 

Primary flagons in geography - 186 

Pringle, Mr, 13, 17, 184, 186, 192, 193, 194, 

195, 204 

Price, Capt. Jofeph • * 5 2 

fikok’ny, the geographer, an apology for fome 
of his eirors, 163. Mentioned xxv*, 64, 

82 , YZ % I24 

Puckley. See Pehkely. 

Puddar river cxxxiii* 91. 150, 293 

Pulicat lake - - 204 

Pundua - - 5 ° 

Purnah. Sec Panna, 

Ptttaia Mt. - - 

Qui- 
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Quilon. See Coytaru 

R. 


RACHORE, province of, cxxxvi, Town of 
(■'!', ; ' : •■■ tofn toy 

Radlmpour v- - 450 

Rairee . - 180 

Raibaug - - exxv 

RAJ BOOT AN A, or country of the R aj- 
poors; meaning gCter&lly, Agimere or 
Aaniere, xlvii, cxxxu Geographical divi¬ 
sion of, cxxxii. Made tributary, to or re¬ 
duced by the Makrattas-, cxxvi> cxxxi. 
Probably, formed one kingdom origin ally, 
cxxxiii* 1 Particulars relating to 153 foq. 
RAJPOOTS, or inhabitants of Kajpootana, 
&c. are divided into two tribes, or dalles, 
RATHORE, and CHOHAN, or SEE- 
SODV A, cxxxiv. The Muhratta Rajah', 
were of the latter tribe, //>. Intended by 
Diodorus Statins , and by M. Thovena , un¬ 
der the names of Cat her i $ and Catty, 78., 
93* Their country 15 y &Jh.j. 

Rajemal ^ . 60 

Raiifotte - - 175 

Ramas., Cape » - 29 

Ramanadaporum - - 26 

RAN A, of Ou dipour, or Chet to re 133 

Ranni-Bcdaiore - 21 x 

Rantampour - * 154 

Raolconda, a diamond mine * 174 

Rauvee R. (ancient Hydracta) 8 2 , S 5-, 93, 9;, 

97 

RECCAN, the lame as AftACAN. 

REG 1 ST AN, or Jandy defert of Agimece 
1 * ft i» cxxii 

Renas ~ - } iS 

Reynolds, Lieut* - • 28 

'BHAKN& ~ 

Rimcla Mts* in Du Halde’s map, ought to 
be Himola, or Him match 22 i r 22 f 
Rmgroje, Lieut, - 33, 34. 

Ritchie , €np&. l C\ 1 %i 37, 38, 41, ibi s 295 

Hatch el R. - 7,83, 287 

Rivers often form lakes near their fources, 
and why, 107. Proportional length of 
courfe 0) fbrne capital ones - tyy 
Roads, winding of. See Winding. Have 
a greater degree of crookedneU in India, 
than in' Europe - 5 

Roe, Sir Thomas lx, T 43, *46, 1 5 4 

ROHILLA country, or ROdlLCUMD, 
conquered by the Nabob of Oude c 

ROMAN trade to India, xxxvi. Route of 
their (hips - ib, & fcq* 
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ROSHAAN - nj 

Page Roti/hy Mr, BwghUn * #, 8*, 

Roydroog - 189 

Rupees, rule for turning them into iferlittg 
money •• - cxvit 

RUN JET SING, the j AT Prince cxix 
RiiffAl, Mr. Francis - viift 

Ruffe!Iy Mr, Claud * m, 166 

Rutcera Point - 70 

Ruttunpour * • 144 


* SABARAE « - *63 

* Sagheda - 

S»g«r . . ' ,*£ 

Saltette I. - 32, txxxvii 

Salt mines - - 69 

Saltpetre made on the banks of the A va.river 

718 

Sami-I/Turam «. *. 20^ 

Sandy Delerc of Agimere (or REG IS TAN) 
2%. 290. N. Bi it extends from the feu, 
to the Punjab country. 

* Sangala *• 87, 93, 94 

* SANG AD A - 2 qj. 

SANGARIANS (piratesof Guscerat) 29.4 

Sanorc-Rancapour - exxv, 171, zto 
Sanpoo river (the Burrampooter) 218, zip, 

zi6 , 230. Source of, 227, 229, 230. It 
means. Tub River. - 23 6 

San font (or Sanfcreet) language, where ver¬ 
nacular, xx. When fuppofed to become 
a dead language, and the? caufe xlviu 

Satgotig - - 57 

Sattarah - - 175, 174 

Saiitfgud - *■ 186 

SavarVy M* - - 290 

S.otty Cape, Jonathan viii, lxiii, lxxi* 

Scotty Cape. - - 285 

SCYTHIANS, not chained to the foil, or in¬ 
commoded with the defence of a capital, 
in time of war - 13 c 

S EH A OR UN POUR exxi, cxxii 

SEIIC8, fir# heard of as a people, lxiv. Ex¬ 
tent of their territories ocxi, cxxii 

SELEUCm NICATQR ■ - S3 

Semana - 74, 83 

Sera ^ - « 189, 207 

* Serinda .. - 70 

vSeronge, or Strong * 132 

Setlege, or Siutuluz river (ancient flej'udrus) 

rz, 73, 82, 22 p 
Sfff'JJEE, his anceftry, Ixxx. Fpands the 
Mahratta State iw rhe province 6f MAR- 
HAT, or BAGLANA n hxxl 

Sewalick Mca. " - ^ - ■* 22% 

S f SHAH 
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SMJH JULUM, GREAT MOGUL, a pen- 
fioner to SIND I A - cx vail 

SHAH JEHAN, Emperor ~ ? lx 

Sluhjehanabad, or Delhi - 66 

$havvnavvaz - - , 87 

Sheik Purnell* tomb « $8 

■She*eftddin 71,81, 83, 84, 96,,99 

Shetopder, ancient Hindoo name ot S.etkge 

82, 95 

,Ships, particular method of launching of 
. 167. Thote bu ilt of T e £ k , Uft 40 y ea rs, 
in India. 

Skcacollum - ** 208 

Silbet, equidiftant from Calcutta, and from 
China - - 215 

A $1^4$ ■ - * i i to 

Sinde river. See Indus. 

SjftDIA, MAD A EE, the principalJaghire- 
dar of the Mahratta ftate (of Poonah) but 
ought to be regarded, as a Sovereign Prince, 
cxxvdi. Holds a ihare of Malwa and 
Candeilhi cxxvi; and is extending his ter¬ 
ritories to the N». and W, lxxviii, Ixxxix, 
cxix, CA'xriiL Is driven out of BundHa, 
cxxix. Holds the perfon of the Great Mo¬ 
gul, ib4 j who receive? a penfion from him, 
cxvin. Sindia s revenue, cxxix. His ca¬ 
pital, Ougein - - ib. 

SINDY, country of (bordering on the Sindtf, 
or Indus) geography of, 285 feq. Rain 
feldom falls there, 288. Extent of, 28c). 
Manner of ventilating houies, there, ib. 
Tributary to the King of Cartdahar, ib . 
and - - cxxiv 

* SINDOMANNI - 99 

St. John's Point - ~ 34 

Sirbind - - 70 

SIRINAGUR - _ *¥ : * m 

Siringapatam, Tippoo’s capital, pofition of, 

189, 190. Table of distances,'from 2:5a 
SIrong, or Seronge - 132 

Sirripy - * 189 

Sittarah. See §attarah, 

Skynmr, Lieut.' - 33, 34, 35 

Smith, General Jofepb - 141, 173 

Smith. Rent. Mr. 33, 129, 3 31 > 148 

fcoane R. fource of - 157 

* SOGDI - - 99 

* SOGDIANA ~ 125 

$onergqng - - 5 7 

* Sonus R. - - 53 

Soor, or Shoor, a name of the Indus 79 
Soorangur - 161, 162 

* SORA 2 - - 185 

SORA-WANDALUM - 185 

Stacie, Itinerary meafure, remarks on 50, 5 z 
STAN, a term, Signifying country xx 
Staunton, Sir George - j 89, I93 


Steel, John 
Stevens, Major 
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* ..;i jiWilfS' 

10, 12, 19, 136, 166, 175 > 

' ■ ’ ' ' 20-8 
Stewartz Gaft* - - 148 

Sir ah . ,1; ^ 53, 1if 6, 287 

Sudvan, Mr. ‘John, viii, 16, 23, .178, 187, 

189, ,193, 195, 201 u Hi&, fcheme for own¬ 
ing a Communication between the .R-iftna 
and Gpdavurv'rivers - ifS 

Sumbulpour, .or. Samelipour xfiorts-jej. 

Sonina ul temple, or pagoda - 351 

Sunderbuftds, or woods, at the mou'h of the 
' 1 Ganges. . • - . v> ■■ 

Sunderdoo I. .. ■ - 31 

Surat - 52 

Surfpoty R. - - 'An, 7T4 7:3 

Surtulu^. Sec Setkgfc. 

Sydapqrum - , ••#0,3 

Syrian R. - . v «. ■ ■ ■■4.0 


T. 


TABERlsSTAN . ^ - xxi, 123, iz$ 

Tobies of difiances between the principal 
cities and towns, in Hindooilan. 235 

Tamana - - 31 

Tanda, or Tanrah, .- 55, 56 

TANJORE, cxx’vvii, Pays a lubfidy to .the 
Eaii India Company - cxiv 

Tanjore city - 1/5, 17 

Tankia - - 224 

Ta no afar - xlv, 71, 72 

Tanore - tt if feq. 75 

Tanyan horfes, from whence brought 225 

Tapty R. ■ - - 159 

Tan iore, See Terriore. 

TafTifudon - 221, 222 

Tatta, account of 283, 290 

Tavernier 68, 70, 82, 100, 113, 137, 145, 
149, 152, 170, 472, 202, 205, 209 
* Taxila - 51, 92, 93 

Taylor, Mr. - - 35 

Teek forefts, 167, 180, 218. Durability of 
(hips, built of Teek, iSt. Ships of war, 
for India, propofed to be built of it ib. 
Tellicherry - - 2 z 

TELLING A language, in ufe over a large 
extent of country - cxi 

TELLINGANA ‘ - cxi, cxxxv 

Terr iore - - 197 

Theme not, M. 68, 77,-78*93, 135* 140, 170, 

171, 209, 286 
THIBET, one of the moft elevated tracts of 
the old continent, 221, 223. Great ex¬ 
tent, 227. Inhabitants highly civilized, 
227. Tributary to China, ib. Thinly 
inhabited, 232. Indian names prevail, 
in the wcltern part of it - ib. 

Thomas 
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Tbotnai, Mr < - * 161 

Tiagar - « •• 198 

Tejm'tiller* Mr* 229* 230, 23 l » 232 

Tirnerycotta - 207,208 

TIMUR* or TAMER^MM., invades Hin- 
dcoftari, liv. A iiionfter of cruelty, ih. 
Mad© no eftablirtxmfint in HindOoftan, Iv. 
Geography of his marches 84 &feq. 

TIMUR SHAH* ABDALLA ,. See Oandahar. 
Tinevelty. See Palstmcotta. 

Tingri, valley of 
TlpPQO SULTAN. Se$ Myfore. 

Tobacco, a fine fprt, from fiilfah 156 

Tbndy 4 - 19, 44 

Tonker, a name of Lafia - 226 

Topping, Mr. - <3* 454,47 

Toulomba, or Tulmabini 84 qSf 

<T iwu/end* Mr. William - ft 90, 207 
Trade from the welter n world, to India, men¬ 
tioned in theearlieft hi (tones xxxiii 
• TRANSOXIANA ' - 125 

Travellers ought to record their diftanccs, in 
the itinerary meafures of the country they 
travel in - ■ 173, 209 

Trinomalee hill - * 193 

Tripartty pagoda - * 209 

Tripe tty pagoda -* * 203 

Tritchirtopoly - r *5 

Tungebadra river 206, 211, 212 

Turner* Mr. - ~ 3 5 

Tygers infdt the woods at the mouth of the 
Ganges - - *84 

Tyrians, traded to India - ri.mv 


Page 

Velpre ■ ~ • . 185/ rF6 

Vtieljly Mr. ~ - 217 

Vingorla rocks ~ * $f 

Viniconda. See Innacohda, 

Vifiapour, or Bejapoux - 172 

Vifagapatam - « 12 

Univer/al Hiflory* widern 202, 203, z i6 

Unkel-Tdvki - 13*4, 139 

Volconda - - 194 

Volmy* M. - Xxiv, xjixiv, rc>6 


224 Upton, Colonel 


129, 141, 471 




Warangole - cxi, 137, *40/1.69 
Watherjione , Ca//. - : 39 

Wendell* Fere ix, cxix, cxxii, Ctfxiii, 289 
Werjehe , &«W - 25, 194, 393 

Weji* Capt. * - 43, 47 

Whittington , Afr. - - 28b 

Wi/k n , Mr. Charles viii, xx, xli> 72, 2^5 
Windings of roads, general proportion of, 6. 
In the Carnatic, 17. How to make a ge¬ 
neral allowance for, in reducing road dif- 
tance to horizontal; or the contrary- 7 
Woods, at the mouth of the Ganges; 259. 
Curious inland navigation, through 283 


Y* ■ 

Yuliultah, Mt. 

YUNAN, a province of China 


85 


215 


U. 


Valentine’s peak 
VAN! AM BADDY 
Van Ketilen 
Udeghcrri 


valley of 


54 
■ 1(90 
44, 46 
203,, 210 


Z. 

Z ABET AC AWN, late 
* Zaradrus R, (the Seriegc) 
Zuenga 


exxx 
I 82 
•ais 
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D E 

T O T H E 


X 


A 


P. 


The whole Map .being divided into Squares, or Spaces, by the Interfe&ions of the 
Parallels of Latitude whh the Meridians, each particular Square is pointed out by 
Letters of Reference, alphabetically arranged, along the Margins of the Map; the 
fide Margins having Capital Letters, and the top and bottom ones, final! Letters* 
For inflance, the City of Pit hi is given in the Index under the Letters E o : and if 
the eye be guided along horizontally in the Map, from E, until it comes under o* ifye 
Square which contains Pel m will be found*. 

The Names of Countries, or Nations, are in Roman Capitals; and thofi^of Princes,. 
Rajahs, or Chiefs, in Italic Capitals : and fuch Places as have their Situations de*, 
fcribed in the Index only, and not in the Map (owing to want of room) are in Italics. 
Others have only a Part of their Names written in the Map ; and the Part wanting,. U 
&lfo dillinguilhed by Italics in this Index. The Places without Names, in the Map* 
are left, in expe&ation of being able to fupply the Names, hereafter. 

| |f Abbreviations. Terrs. Territories. I. ifland. R. River. Pt, Point. Mt. or Mts*. 
Mountain, or Mountains. F. Fort; G. Gaut,, or Pafs. 


A, 

Abdoolgunge 

Abhofagur 

Abfinga 

Abngur 

bills 

Acbarpour 

Acbarpour 



Acaguiry 

S n 

A da urn pear 

L *< 


Accoury 

It 

Adeenagur 

B k 

B d 

* Acelines R... 

B i 

Aderampar 

Z n, 

H u 

Acheen, 

1 ) b 

Adeypour 

F n 

A n 

Acory 

H q 

Adgigunge 

G r 

QJ 

Acra 

■ft r 

Adiquar 


B 1 

Adalamgur 

F p 

Adjodin 

Bi 

ib . 
G r 

Adam's bridge 
--- peak 

Zq 

Br 

Adji R. 

/fDJWSING* Terrs, of 

*£ 

I s 

G t 

Adavecd 

S P 

Adjunree 

N a, 
Adlh 
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AdH - OJ 

A dm tmcoUa - X p 

A dory - So 

Adriampafam - Yq 

AFG H A NS. The people 

inhabiting part of Cabal 
, and Candahar. 

Afiaulgu* - ft P 

Agauis * C t 

Agar on - X ,q 

Agercite - A n 

AGLViERE - Gw 

Agimere - & 

Agger - Oja 

Agrtree - u lu 

Agrarum - Rs 

AGRA - Gp 

Agra - F p 

Aguada F. - S.,k 

Aguarca - F w 

Ahar 4 - Hp 

Ahgadeep • - Ka 

A.hrireah " — Gz 

Ahroimi * ft l 

Aj)*gur - Ur 

A jit mol - Gq 

Ajamagur - O o 

Akara - Ag 

Akoat - Mo 

Akowlah - N o 

Alaberti - E o 

Alagore - Wo 

A lad a Is, ~ Z k 

Aiembaddy « Wo 

Alenc - Qji 

Alicant - C 

A-lkiek Mts. ~ A 1 

Aliapetta - X p 

Alinagore X q 

Alivarcourchy ~ A o 

Aikul - SI 

Altga R. - it* 

Alla pour • Fq 

ALLAHABAD lit 

Allahabad - it* 

Aliapour - Ej q 

.AHiriagore - F o 

Ailuknundara R. Bp 

A Hum par ve - W r 

Allinghy - Y o 

Alligunge - F q 

AJJigunge - E q 

A Hi gunge - G u 

AHingherry W p 

. Alloor - T r 

A1 lore . - N o 

AHung-Cullung O k 

Allumpour L y 

Ailumchund : - H s 


Allum 

A o 

Ailynagarum 

Yj o 

Ally pour 

G o 

Alniada 

Rn 

Almimla 1 - 


Al MORAH t . 

D q 

A lore 

Pp 

Alpour ~ ; 

llo 

Alva • - , . 

Yn 

Alvar 

Fo 

Alwara 

G p 

Aly.neohan 

L 1 

Alorrto 

S k 

Amanat-Kati 

Ck 

A man cot d, ■ « 

C n 

Am 3 nabad 

D n 

Atnarautpour 

Fq 

Amadabaz 

PI 

Amarchiita 

R o 

Amapet 

vp 

hvnAchetrnm 

Yp 

Amafatrum 

Z q 

Am anu -» 

Fx* 

Amaroud 

Ik 

Amagur 

M r 

Ambeer 

F m 

Amba . 

G p 

Amba 

O n 

Ambarry 

K o 

Ambarpet 


Ambeli 

W m 

A.mboor 

W p 

Ambala 

Yn 

Ambooah 

K a 

Ambawee 

Kk 

Ameetvabacl 

B i 

Amedabad 

Xi 

AMEDNAGUR, the 

fame 

as Dowlatabad, 


Amednagur . . 

Ol 

Amedpour 

O y 

Amerpour 

Gy 

Ameapah 

Yq 

Amgong 

P 0 

Ammagur 

Ly 

Aiininai gpollam 

Yo 

Amitcy 

G's 

Amingunge 

' Gt 

Amittur 

it. 

Ahiinta 

Rk 

A ml ah 

PI 

Atnmercot - ‘ 

Hg 

Amoul • / - 

Yo 

Amoulee 

G r 

A mood 

Li 

Amoary 

O m 

Amren 

Lf 

Amroah 

E p 

Amrely 

Mg 


Amrun - M h 

Amrautty. See Omrauttyv 
Anantalagarum Fq 

Anautoor ~ W p 

Aftanpour Um 

Anan cpour -r. $> ^ T' o 

Ahantpour - T p 

Anamfagur - R n 

A m n ta lap illy 8 

Anarodgurra - A'i' 

Ancry - O q 

Anchitty «■ W o 

A rule ah - K p 

Aifdicotta «• Y n 

Andaman L great W « 

—i-—... little - Y e 

Andanagur. See Amedna- 
gur, 

Andra-jerba • K x 

Aneeour - X'o 

An gam ally - Y n 

Anjgantole - Cr 

Angola . ■ R o 

Anguhy-Bedaore U o 

Angarum » Xo 

Angara - B s 

Angoutchu - Bs 

Angla - L i 

Angeiive h* - T k 

Anglia's F. See Gheriah. 
Anicul - Wo 

Anjar - L f 

Anjenga - An. 

Ankapilly - Qju 

Aitkapiliy « Q^s 

Arimantagoody X p 

Artnamiilly * Y o 

Anopetheer - L p 

Attpour - M n 

Ahrodgurry X p 

Antigareeah - QJ 

Ahterly - Mn 

Antongory ~ Op 

Anundpour - Eg 

Aptha - ■ Pi 

Appoo R, - R / 

Appo’e - H h 

A quail - If 

* Arabius R, . H 'b 

Aramroy ~ Le 

Arawill .. Mm 

Arakeery « W n 

ARCACAN . M/ 

Aracan - N? 

ARGOT; tf Alton of, his 
Terrs. See CARNATIC. 
Arcot - W q 

Archachera -• QT 

Ardjolee - 

Ardin. 
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$F$wg3 : y - i 

; ’' 'V' M 

Attoor 

Y o 

Baderpour 


Arjamgay 

i S 

Anegcde 

B r 

Bafegor 

lx 

ArdencIIe 


Attyah 

; i b 

Bagoncotty 

* A a 

Aneg,. or Areek. 

m 

Afitock 

Ag 

Bagbuc . • - 

E • o 

Argtvelore . - -ur. 

i m 

- river A g 5 

i Cg 

B.%rtt 

G a 

ArjitfWa - - 

u.p 

A V r A, dominion a of 

N i 

Bagitfro 

]Vi g 

Aripo ' - 

A q. 

Ava city 

•■Wk 

Bug'rpour • » 

M k 

A ridere . ■ 

X q 

,*f *4r river 

N i 

BAGLAN A 

Ok 

am ong „■ it 

G v/ 

t~-~ coafl: 

Q.,g 

Bagone it 

P'o 

A rinkii 1. bee Warango Jo *. 

Avaro 

S k 

Bahbelgong m 

CM 

A# 

QiP 

Ayelirn 

Sk, 

Bdioor 


Adkr ' - 

m o 

Avin 

Xo 

Bahatracaljy . *'• 

'Z'n 

Arnegon 

vrT. x 

Aumore 

Hz 

Bahoo 

■'■fit fe : 

Arnee 

W. q 

Aulapaladurg. 

Up 

Bahugotty 


Arnee -• 


Au rung 

fol t 

Buhmu ^ 

' En. 

Arnaul L 

.. Oi 

.Aurangabad (in the Deccan) 

Bah rail ch 

F a 

Arpiteo 

Mp 


G m 

Bahatawanny 

• 'll k 

arokhage 

B 4 

Aurungabad (in. Panjab) Bk 

Bah 

G p 

Arpur 

S ; X. 

Aurungahad(in Panjab 

' C k 

BAHAR 

'A..-- Hx 

Amvacoucchy 

Y o 

Aurungpour 

, Id 

Bubar 


Arrah 

H w 

Ai|rungabnrder riter 

Kd 

Baig tun gunge 

- G ai 

Arrah 

Ha 

Annmgabunder 

Id 

Barisri’-er - • 

Os 

Artingury 


Arumoor 

Pip 

Bajapour 

0 in 

Aruco\arar.a 

X n 

A.ury 

F s 

JJajetpour 

l r 

Arval 

$3 w, 

Antarrah • 

H r 

Bs^kipour 


Arxdngur 

M* 

Auterlah 

L » • 

BaUgnali 

- R L 

Afeergur 

M n 

A of hoe 

D 1 

Baku Putnam 

w m 

Afhta 

Ii n 

Awmore 

1 .* 

Baloy gunge 

L r 

Afka 

O vv 

Avvatty 

P t!\ 

Baiode 

M ITto 

A flan a 

K q 

Ayawaroo. 

Tq 

Balhary 

r a 

Afuah 

l z 

Ay cotta 

X m 

Balelcroydroog 

W a 

Afnaha 

l y 

Ayempet 

Yq 

BaUapour 

' No 

Afneah 

Iz 

Ayturah. 

K z 

BaiJapatty 

Uq. 

Afn abaci 

V r. 

Aziingur 

G w 

BaJliangaut 

Y m 

ASSAM - 

G e 

Arintpour 

lk 

Balliifur 

B 1 

Affiirpnur 

Ke 

Asdmnagur 

L a 

BatiowaFi' 

QJ 

Alfa wan 

, Ci 

Azmerigunge 

id 

BALLOGES 

- D b 

Aflawully . . 

M 

AZVPH DQWLA1L 

See 

BALLOGISTAN 

, little E n 

.A flews n 

G r 

OUDE, 


Balluan 

Ci 

A fleet ~ 

|q 

Ax’Buigunge 

I tv 

Balookan 

. - - Bi 

A (Tend i - v 

D n 



Balamgur 

- K o 

AM 

E p 



Bailor! 

! E a 

Anoty 

Gq 

B. 


Batapvvar 

Fv 

A flbrrick.. . - . 

Ait 



Balosvry ' - 

Go 

Afta 

QJ 

Baate 

'if 

Balguda. 

liy 

A flee 

M p 

Babelga 


Ealkiflen \ 

•• Kg 

A Ike - .. 

O n 

Babra 

L s. 

Bhkitunghy 


Aftuery . ~ 

I. x 

k Backcrgunge - 

hr 

Balongo Is. 

G 

Ataroli 

f'P 

Bacecotty 

B o 

Baibaqder 

M y 

Atcherawauk 

W q 

Baccanore 

U1 

Balafore 

/£. 

Avchencoii 

o 

Badrowly 

Mk 

Bailuntee 

N y 

Actoegal 

Ir 

Badgum 

Po 

Balarpovir 

O q 

Atbikeera v*"!,'. 

Ip 

Badrachillum 

Qj* 

Balgaon 

Do 

A.upalll . - >\i 

Wo 

Baderally 

R 1 

Bafegain- 


Aioni. See Huttapy. 


Badamgur. See Bandemgui. 

Balaconda 

Pp; 

Atqpar ’ '• - 

Rq 

Badenahally 

W n 

Baloly 

ik 

Attacoor 

Tq 

Baduie 

Ms 

Balkee 

QJ3 

Alter -. 

G P 

Badody 

E o 

Baxnancotty 

* G p 

Attong 

M h 

Badergur 

7^. 

Bamingola 

•■Hi 

Attorc 

x P 

Badfhawpour 

H t 

Baminy - 

L r- 


Baa.* 



M'MSfyT'N. 



Bamwa 
Batucoufc 
Bayifwata 
Eandemgur 

mM 

Bandem 
Bancapour-Samore 
Barikypour 
Bangalore * 
Bangarim 
Hanley 
Bangah 
Bandoogur 
Banybuntra 
Bauderpol 
Ba now 
Sanaa 
Banour 
Bangui* 

.Ban R, 

Banfkara' 

.Bandeet 

Banderfaudry 

Bangermow 

Banhvalch 

Bah] ary 

Banwar 

Bapatla 

Mr 

Barra fur 

Earafet 1 ~ 

Barra palong 

Barra 

Barra 

Barai 

Bp.EE DOABAH 

Barod 

Barocla 

B'aripnlla 

Bartapduf 

Bar6ud 

Bnrodeana 

Baron da 

Bareli a 

Bare'e 

Barelly 

Bardiano 

Barilla 

Dareeah 

B a real a * 

Baroacli 

Bar-gong 

Baroogong 

Bammooty 

Bari 

Barrihua 
Bareelore 
B&mconda 
Barramcml. The va 
Varriambad-dy. 
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*§L 


.. - 

M ( 

Barca lota 

-■'■Wn 


Pi 

Barea tty 

Z & 



Barharein I* 

■•i c <* 

vjgfS|i 

Hn 

Barlcpanetote 



’ R 6 

Barrew L 

y?x 


Be&Hingpour 
~ ifnah 


S m 
V ; ni 
Uo 
At 
F <t 

-• m 

Ki 
M x 
My 
A 
B 
O ixi 
E p 
" F \i ! 
F r 


a 


Baroiuih 
Rarenda 
B&fikmbe 
SjMTa. Rajpoot 

Ba/bagee 
Ifcfra 
Baleen 
Balias, great 
little 

Baffur 
Batgao 
Bated c 
Batacofa 


F w 
lx 
A n 


Befcit 
Beh'aungur 
Beheruh 
B e like r 
Behngur 
B'dtroir/, 


■ B o 

Behfa 

■ m, 

B'eh at $i 

C ! n 

Be hut 

G m 

Hehut 

Lk 
■o i 

Bej vii-ah 
Bedfmgur 

-01 

BcWagtjr 


C fi 
G x 

• 0 ! 


Beldgur 
Iklatpour 
Beliefs 
Bfefcudiy 
Beldcah 


G t 
■H* 
m 4 

B h 

m 

B l h 

It 

■ Go 
O i 
B l.i 
Gp 

'll 

■ R'X 

■n $ 

N x 
L a 
Hs 
1 A 


m 

Bateena 

B t 

Bella 

r, J 

1 G f 

G m 

Biunir 

Efc 

Belgar 

LI r 

6 r 

Battleguata 

Y o 

Bel gram 

F v 

K 1 

Bate 

^ L e 

Belharee 

Kr 

JC r 

Ban co tty 

Pi 

Belfepahary * 

1 L v 

L f 

Batigpour 

s ;: 

Beil lah 

M v 

S r 

Baungaut 

' ih-. 

Bel) u ah 

\t> 

H x 

Baiirey 


Bel hi 

M n. 

K w 

Baum , 

N q 

Belore 

Pp 

La 

Bauglore 

Wo 

Belouda 

L t 

Mi 

Baunafoor 

Ox 

Belo wry 

Belfsind « 

G y 

N x 

Baum ingot 

' r & y 

G x 

Hr 

ikugnan 

' Lx 

Bdtangady 

Wjn 

C h 

Bautconda 


BKMBAJEE Terrs, of 

M f; 

C s 

Batdeah 

' 

Bemaveram 

Uq 

Do 

BaudHiapour 

Hti 

Benr.veram 

#« 

N i] 

Baypour 

' 

BENARES 

Hu 

Eo 

Bazar 

Do 

jpfiSlres 

1 ' 

E s 

Bazar 

- M q 

Bend ab *- 


F m 

Bazaar 

A B 

Btndalla 

0 m 

F n 

Bearrnah 

K w 

Bcnclelly 

a « 

G 1 

Bechia 

K o 

Benafa 

A r 

X .1 

Bccbnah 

Ls 

Ben&rabad 

F p 

Gp 

BedJapollam 

Up 

BENGAL 

K'i 

o $ 

Beddigam 

*• m 

Boniagunge 

G s 

If 

Btdier 


Bennyke 


K r 

BEDNORE 

' 'T1 

Ben tot 

(In 

Lk 

Bed n ore 

' U1 

Be r a pour 

r1 

L r 

Bedianiangoody 

0 n 

Berdah 

L ti 

Mi 

Beed 

Li 

Bereilly - 

E q 

M n 

Beedagur 

Kr 

Bericlgc 

Li 

N n 

Beegygur 

I u 

B'mie 

R1 

P 1 

Beegygur 

m 

Bermah 


R 1 

Beejypbur - 

Hs 

Bermya* - ■ 

11 

X 

Beehpour 

f t 

Bernaba * 

Do 

01 

Bcelmal 

' 1 !r- 

Eertiagur 

Beroucigc 

■l<a 

W p 

Beehiaji R* 

Q^m 

Ah 

jy of 

Bee rah 

0 W 

Bbrowly 

H w 


Bce/cool 

6 


Berowly 

R 1 

Ber* 


I 


Bcnvala 


= E m 

Bcrfana 

> ■ 

Bo 

Befelpour 


- G:k 

Bdhdagunge 

K p 

Betah 

’i ■; 

w | Lz 

Betdne 

- 1 ■" 

R m 

Beieru 

$?".$$ 

H u 

Betoor 

W '■ ■ i^ 1 *. 

Gr 

BdSttawwrgw/i 

um 

' w P 

Betty ah 

- 

G w 

Betv/ha R, 

-■ . ' v; ''If 

H q 

Be Ut ah 


L w 

Beyah R, 

« 

C k 

Befcoara 


R r 

Bhaiavvar 

;■ ! ,V■/ , 

L f 

Bhakor 

’ ; ( 0: 

Eg 

Bharcpour 


F o 

Bhatter 

• 

I, g 

Bh^rwa 


I 1 

Bhotul 

» . i. t 1 , 

Mp 

Bbouferec 

- 

Qo 

Bhuder 


M f 

Biana 

„ , ' 

G o 

Bibhee 

. , . I 

L r 

Bibigimi 


Eg 

Bicangong 

* 

L m 

Bicholim 

i';/ 

S k 

Bicciacor 


F x 

Bickaneer 

fii’i 

Fk 

Biddanore, 

See Bednore. 

Bldgeravva 

- 

Ip 

Bidiilur 

■» ■: 

N x 

Bidzigur or 

Beejygur 

I u 

Bigoneah 

- 

My 

■Bi&ur 

W* ( 

H p 

Bilghey 

■ r-u 

T I 

Bilgum 

- 

P u 

Biligam 

- 

Gr 

Bilitot 


C q 

JBillaigar 

yi; 

M u 

Billapour 

- I"' J/ 1 

O i 

Bilfah 


K o 

Biznber-Koolhaub 

Bi 

Bimlcpatam 

w i rj- 

QJ 

Bimnaut 

- 

Lh 

Bimped 

- - 

Fx 

Bimftng 

- , 

P u 

BimulwiUa 

• 

Qu 

Birtde 

-■ 

G q 

Hindi 

a 

P w 

Bmdkee 

* 

G r 

Binko 

~ ' 

N u 

Birboom 

1 . ■ 1 

K z 

Birchee 


Ml 

Birikingam 

, - 

O m 

Birkooty 

- •• 

I z 

Biruckpour 

- i, 1 , 

Iq 

Bifantagan 

• - 

L h 

BifSagur 


S ni 
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Biliiee 

G £ 

Ir 

Binary 

BiiTbo 

L 1 

Billbah 

F s 

BiiTore 

M y 

BsiFowkh 

Eq 

Biflunpour 

K z 

fiiftunt'poiir 

Hz 

B iffy pour 

G y 

Bictounjah 

1 u 

Biack pagoda 

° y 

Boad 

N w 

Boanfa 

O n 

Bobilee 

P u 

Bocar 

0 m 

Bodatida 

E 1 

Boden 

Pp 

Bogga 

F w 

Bogga Chuta 
BOGG1LCUND 

G w 

Is 

Bogbpour 

Hz 

Boghiutty R» * 

Hy 

Bogra 

G r 

Bojepour 

N u 

Bokira R. 

M f 

Bokinagur 

1 r 

Bolee 


Holia R. 

q5 

Bolloda 

K i 

Bombally (Santa) 

P w 

Bombay 

Pi 

Bombnalli 

SI 

Bomel 

Op 

Bominy 

L d 

Bomman 

Mf 

Bomrauzpollam 

Uq 

Bonaflyl 

I t 

Bondab 

H r 

Bondgom 

M 1 

Bongama 

G y 

Bongary 

Xq 

Bonneguir 

0.q 

Mon/ola . The dlRrid border¬ 

ing on the north of Goa 

S k 

Bontaldrini 

Tp 

Eoodighery 

Uo 

Boodicotta 

Wp 

Bacdge-boodge 

E f 

.Boolbary a 

I 6 

Boolecoote 

N 1 

Boondy 

H n 

Boorah 

Eq 

L i 

Boorfet 

Booradung 

H o 

Boofnah 

K b 

BOOTAN 

Fa 

Bootee 

Nm 

Bootgong 

M u 


p. 


Boothpour 

Er 

Bopakol 

;;i k o 

Bopara 

Ok 

Bore 

PI 

.Berea 

ip. 

Borefail T* 

Is 

Boriah 

Dn 

Borrow 

Gq 

Bonulgow 

P m 

Bory 

N'i 

Bofofandy 

Hr 

Boudtlore 

% q 

Boudgong 

I X 

Boadhan 

Mk 

P»ovi ncorul 

X o 

Boujepour 

H w 

Bounkee 

L r 

Bourafmghy 

P W 

Botirgni 

P,p 

Bo wall 

F w 

Bowanigunge 

la 

Bowanigunge 

G £ 

Bowanipour 

Hz 

Bowapeer 

Mk 

Bovvat 

Be 

B owe h agon g 

QJ» 

Bower 

D p 

Bowly 

N q 

Bovvmore 

Hp 

Botvr 

Gv 

BowraiTa 

‘ O p 

Bowri 

ly 

Boxah 

Eq 

Boykunpour 

G a 

Boyfee 

Nq 

Bozenguere 

Q i 

Bozingur 

W p 

Braminabad 

id 

Bramnee R. - 

M x 

Brinjaun 

A n 

BRi 11SH POSSESSIONS in 

Bengal 

I Y 

—• Circars 

P u 

*-Carnatic 

U r 

--Malabar Coalt 

Oi 

Brodera 

Ik 

Brodra 

H n 

Brokry 

M n 

Bruxe r. 

R A 

Bucciorferai 

G q 

Bucht-Hazary 

Ch 

Buckrah 

G u 

Buckrah 

G x 

Budayoon 

Eq 

Buddakano 

I k 

Budderuck 

M y 

Buddenpour 

Is 

Bndderwas 

Ho 

Buddlegunge 

H b 

T t 

Bad- 
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Buddaul 

H a 

Borpudda 

M y 

CABUL 


• B'd 

Budegovia 

So 

Burpahly 

M u 

CACHAR 


- ■■ ' 1/ 

Badge-budge 

L a 

Burrabolat 

Ko 

Gadhi permakon 

Xq.- 

Budhedah 

D 1 

Burradirga 

Hi 

Cackaiah 


L w 

Bud i ad 

Lh 

Burragong 

G t 

Cader 

- 

Q n 

Budneera 

M n 

Burragur 

O w 

Caderi 


T p 

Buck aw 

K f 

Bumgunge 

F t 

Cadiapatam Ft. 

A o 

Buijfaloe rocks 

Kg 

Bumkeeia 

M o 

C'adrocapechy 


X n 

Buggoorah 

I b 

Burra boom 

Ky 

Cady 

- 

R n 

Buggulgow 

N m 

Burratnpoar 

O x 

Ca^gar R. 


- ■ El 

Bui ana 

Buko rah 

Lh 

Burrampooter R„ 

G, d 

Cairabad 


■; ^ & 

Kh 

Burrafcrai 

ho 

Cakenol 


CLP 

Bulla ter 

G u 

Burrawny 

M I! 

G&laitri 


Uq 

Bulhufpour 

C m 

Burriage. See Bahraitch. 

Gala 

- 

A a 

Builauda 

it 

Burvonhutty 

L a 

Cafala 


A g 

Bullepalle 

Sp 

Burnmter 

1 d 

Galaceri 


Z Hi 

Bullolepour 

G m 

Burwa 

P i 

C alar a 


Q^f 

Bulloab, 

he 

Burwa 

N y 

Calacad 


-df o 

.BpHuah 

Gw 

Burwa 

K w 

Catberga 


Qj> 

.Bulk ary 

I u 

Burfeeah 

K o 

Calcheedo 


T ci 

Bulrampour 

F t 

Burftngpour 

£ T 

Calcutta 

- 

La 

Bulrampour 

L % 

Burteheh 

C h 
Mr 

Calhjpour 


' L y 

Buliee 

K w 

Bury 

Calicoote 


• - O x 

Butl&s R» 

i k 

Bufowrah 

N m 

Calicoulon 


Z n 

Bum any 

0 m 

BuiTai 

Ir 

Calicut 


X m 

Bummoneah 

L r 

BuiTary 

* P 

Calitoor 

- 

Gq 

Bumlar 

L u 

BufFeah 

L x 

Calini R. 


F cj 

Bandar 

N. a 

EuRoor 

H t 

Callian 

- 

O 1 

Bttrideh Mts* 

Fq 

Bad an pour 

1 s 

Calianee 


-■ m 

BUNDELCUND 

Hr 

BuiFnah 

G u 

Calianee 

- 

p p 

Bunderaje 

M o 

Buftar 

M z 

Calinatoor 


X p 

Bander Larry 

I c 

Buliee 

G xi 

C ali par urn 


X n 

Bundowrah 

N r 

Butteree 

i t 

Calingapatam 

P w 

Bundaraul 

A 1 

Butty 

L g 

Calour 


R o 

Bungong 

BUNGUSH 

Ka 

Buungerkela 

h w 

Callacoil 

a 

Z p 

Ag 

Buxaduar 

Gii 

Callavvar 


LF 

Bunjara 

Bunjary 

M a 

Jttfxali 

H t 

Callanore 

'.i 

B n 

L r 

Buxar 

H w 

CaUafgoody 


Z p> 

.Bunnafs R. 

Kq 

Buxidaify 

N y 

Calleada 

- 

X m 

Bufctwal 

W 1 

Buxygunge 

Hi 

Callianpour 


F n 

Bunt war 

Ft 

Byaiem 

QJ 

Calliondroog 


To 

Burda R. 

N p 

Byarem 

Qj 

CaUinger 

* 

Hr 

Burdee 

11 

By arum 

Qj* 

CalHpour 


P k - 

Buirdoo 

I X 

Byce Gaut 

Dp 

Callour 


R Tl 

Burdjce 

QJ 

Bydell 

H a 

"Caily 


W p 

Burdwan 

K 34 

Bygaubary 

le 

Caliyajuree 


Ikf 

Bureway 

U o 

-Cote 

H c 

Caloude 


P m 

Burgaut 

L s 

Byga 

lx 

Calpenteen 



Burgur 

Mu 

Bygongong 

H * 

Calpauny 

- 

g) 

Burnai 

H s 

Byra 

G t 

Ca!py 


G> 

Burhanpour 

M n 

Byraghy 

L xx 

Calfary 

- 

Mg 

Barham pour 

JBuriah R* 

Burkee 

I a 
D o 
Hp 

Bylejul 

H n 

Calupar 

Calventura Is. 
Calymere Pt» 

Zo 

R.y 

- ^4 

Burkull 

burmah 

L m 
M c 

C. 

U 1 

Cam bah Mts. 
Cambergam 

- Ci 

pi 

Burnagur 

Hi 

Cabo 

Cam berry 


y ri 

Burnugger 

Hz 

Cabo ri tor 

Qjri 

Cambay 


Lt 

f Mi 

Csl- 

Buroda 

M n 

Caboze L 

Wi 

-- gulf o 




I 


Cameredy 

P p 

C<imeran 

Y m 

Camlah 

M.n 

Camlole 

JLk 

Cammaferai 

N.n 

Camma 

O/- 

Cam poly 

P k 

CampfeLla 

P k 

Ciimvellaw 

G z 

C ANAR A 


Cananore 

X m 

CANDAHAR 

B d 

Candanada 

Zn 

Candaputta 

S p 

CANDEISH 

1VI m 

Candi 

JBr 

Oatidlah 

D o 

Cane R. 

Hr 

Cangal 

Rr 

Canercotta 

Bo 

Canhan R. 

Ku 

Can idler Is, 

W k 

Cankanaliy 

W o 

C&r»oge 

F r 

Canody 

Nq 

Canol 

Ro 

Canoul 

S p 

Canowly 

Nq 

Can roody 

Ks 

Canfwah R. 

M f 

Cantalbary 

G l> 

Ca n tap 

H k 

Canuck 

I n 

Can tee 

Op 

Capelapaire 

W q 

Capilly 

To 

Capoole 

Mo 

Caprah 

Ft 

Caranjah I* 

Pi 

Caragola 

H y 

Caramnafla R. 

H u 

Caranel 

Xo 

Caradoarn 

O n 

Caralicote 

P p 

Carapacam 

R k* 

Carcal 

Qj> 

Carcai 

QJl 

Carenave 

Ax 

Careatty 

Ax 

Carha 

O q 

Carical 

Yq 

Caridien 

A q 

Caringa 

Mq 

Carmulla 

Pin 

CARNATIC 

Xq 

CARNATIC, NABOB of, his 

Terrs. 

W q 

Carnatic Gur 

tb, 

Caruawl 

Dn 
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Carnicobar I, 

Zf 

Ca'rongoly 

Wr 

Caroul 

P 0 

Carpour 

Xq 

Carree 

a 

Cafotcotty 

A n 

C arrow 

Mr 

Carroor 

U tn 

Carroor - ** 

Xo 

Carry a 

Ki 

Carrypour 

Gr 

CARTINADDY 

X m 

Cartute 

Zo 

Carunapally 

Z n 

Car war 

T 1 

Carwaree 

Sr 

Carsvaree 

Tq 

Cwygotrg 

O 1 

Qatimaiam 

A o 

Cain mere. See the map, at 

page 102. 
Caflerbarry Gaut 

N 1 

CaHerrah 

F o 

CaiTergungc 

I.'4f 

CafTumba 

M m 

Cataludy 

X m 

Cateapully 

0.P 

Catcheedoo 

T q 

Caichwana 

G 1 

Catingoor 

R q 

Cavmandu 

E x 

Catra 

It 

Cattack 

N x 

Cavantandalum 

Wq 

Cavai 

Wm 

Caudamatris 

A r 

Caudergunge 

F q 

Cauvery R. 

W n 

C aver y pat am 

W p 

Caveriiindrum 

§ B 

Caugmahry 

U 

Caviconda 

Uo 

Caumpelly 

Caundapaddy 

25 

Caunitoor 

W r 

Caiutgunge 

Cawderchuck 

H x 
Fq 

Cawnpour 

Gr 

Cayamel 

Bq 

Cayemgunge 

Fq 

Cayetar 

A o 

Cayvaram 

Uo 

Cenapatam 

Wo 

Ceraligui 

Qo 

Ccrcoil 

V P 

Cereal 

Ul 

Ceremudge 

Xo 

Cerigat - 

Yn 

CEYLON 

Bq 


p. 


Chacki 

Iy 

Cha cultary 

Ky 

Ch ago rig 

M & 

Chagoola R. 

Ic 

Chamkah 

Eg 

Chanda - ; 

IN q 

C hand-ail 

It 

Chandalcotta 

Rp 

Chandanapondy 

On 

Chandernagore 

La 

Chandergunge 

L d 

Chandegheri, or Kandegheti 
U q 

Chandercona 

Ls; 

Chanderee 

Ip 

Chandek 

Nn 

Chandor 

N 1 

Chandore 

M k 

Chandpcmr 

D p 

Chandpour 

Kc 

Changama 

Wp 

Changaprang 

By 

Changlafee 

Cx 

Chankeer 

Fk 

Chankalamary 

S v 

Chanmanning 

Cb 

Channel creelc 

Ma 

Chan yang 

P h 

Q-h'&llzmeotally 

Up 

Chalcounda 

ib. 

chalawara 

L a 

Chalilcuteii Hills 

Di 

Chalfey ' - 

N m 

Chaparo 

Sk 

Chaparang 

A q 

Chappermanda 

Ku 

Charcolly 

Lt 

Charbafs 

G nt 

Chargner 

On 

Charkeera 

Lo 

Charley 

M in 

Charmour 

N q 

Charwah 

1 # 

Chaynpour 

I-I u 

Chafovv 

Gn 

Ckatchar 

Bn 

Chatmol - * 

16 • 

Chatna 

K* 

Chat rum 

W o 

Chatroy 

Qs 

Chauerpour 

In 

Chatti tarry 

Ktt 

Chat tour 

Zo 

Chatzan 

Cf 

Chaunky 

Fw 

Chautra 

Fo 

Chayah 

Ko 

Cheduba I, 

P / 

Cheeal 

Ck 

T t z 

Checw 
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Cheer a 


K o 

Chirkooty 

Sr 

Chunaub R. 

B i 

•C%reran 


, H x 

Chircumally 

R r 

Chuna Gaut - 

H p 

Cheega-rMiHldi 


K c 

Chirkoury 

Fq 

Chunar Gur 

H u 

-i-hills 

,b. 

Chitapilla 

Tp 

Cruncher 

I t 

Cneetapojr 

m d ' 

F r 

Chitchora 

M s 

Chun cl u la 

' Kt 

Cheitorc 


HI 

Chitchelee 

Kw 

Chunnapunnah 

K q 
Pk 

Chejou 


Cm 

Chitel 

M g 

Chun^ 

Cheium R. 


B h 

Chitpour 

K k 

Chuppara 

■"'.."'.L r 

Chemorchy 


G b 

Chitpoitf 

Mg 

Chuppaleah 

I b 

Cheneroypatam 


W n 

Chitma 

L t 

Chuprah 

H w 

Chenipollam 

[iffy iji; 

Tr 

Chitteput 

W q 

Chuprah 

G w 

Chepruny 


if o 

Chittddroog 

U n 

Chuprah 

Mm 

Cheroot 


R o 

Chittergur - - 

Ox 

Chura 

Lh 

Cheraucby 


X q 

CHITTIGONG 

L tf 

Churacooty 

• ,M,v 

CJHfERICA. It 

borders on 

Chitdmoty 

In 

Churacooty 

- * 
L y 

the north of CO IIOTE. 

Chittoor 

Y o 

Churamond 

H a 

Cherowly 


G q 

Ch i t door 

Uq 

Chu rear 

H s 

ill 'K'C 

Ciierki ' 


Bn 

Chittra 

I w 

Chu rear 

ChVrugatta 

- V 

Y n 

Chitvva 

Y m 

Chury 

•Ki 

Chetkolon 


X p 

Cboarypol 

Xo 

Cbuika 

D y 

Cb^tigua 


Y l 

Chobra 

Hx 

Chuta. Nagpour 

K. x 

Chetra 


\ vv 

C hoc bar 

H d 

Chureah 

F u 

Ch^turgow 


o 1 

ChoJacut 

Gx 

Chutterkote 

H s 

Ghewny 


L o 

C hog* da 

K a 

Chutteah 

K x 

Chiandeghcry 


W I 

Chogong 

\b 

Chuttvpaloo 

m 

Chjjamkari 


S 1 

C HO HAN RAJAH 

K. t 

CHUWAL 

K h 

Chiblone 


fp 

Chokee 

P k 

Chychendy 

G r 

Cblear 


N g 

Cholimbefer 

Lh 

Chytee 

N q 

Chicaur 


W n 

Chomlah Mts. 

R a 

Cianganeri 

A 6 

ChichacoUa 


G I> 

Chonday 

M n 

Cibulon 

D 

QhkbalapQUr 


U o 

Choorhut 

It 

CICACOLE 

Pu 

Chichery 


Kw 

Choramba 

Ph 

Cicacole 

P vv 

Chickley 

• 

Mm 

Chornah 

I u 

CINNAMON TRACT S r 

Chilka lake 


Ox 

Choudagong 

KV 

Ciopra 

■ Ex 

Chilkore 


I z 

Choudapilly 

Pp 

CIRCARS, NO.R1 

[T-IERN 

Chillambium 


Xq 

Choukary 

Hs 


P u 

Chillumcaal 


■ip 

Choukce Mts, 

F d 

Cirvalla 

8 p 

Chllongery 

- 

:i n 

Choolney 

Xp 

Ciucior 

C J 

Chilma ry 


Hb 

Chou m undaly 

L o 

Clavandy 

Yo 

ChimiJlvconda 


m 

Chourapilly 

Up 

Coacher 

H w 

CHINA 


H / 

Chouragur 

Lq 

Coadlatcor 

P 

Chinabackeer 

;- ; -y 

R c 

Chowry 

L r 

Coanjong 

Q/v 

Chin am pet 


Zp 

Chowara 

G ti 

Coanjedla 

Q^r 

Chinampet 


Uq 

Chovvle 

Pi 

Conhourdy 

Yp 

C'binchicam 


R n 

Chosvka 

L o 

toe bin 

Z n 

Cbinchouly 

Chinchelly 

- 

Po 
0 n 

Chowka 

Chowny 

I q 

H r 

COCKUN. The 
CON CAN. 

fame as 

Chingalamoty 


To 

Chmvfar 

H vv 

Cocos Is. - 

T/ 

Chingonga 


N p 

Chowta 

K z 

Codagunge 

F q 

Chingleput 

- 

W r 

Chubonian 

C i 

Codaly 

R fc 

C11 1) na« B alabaram 


U o 

Chuckerya 

M ^ 

Cod zmeamally 

Yp 
M i 

Chin nan ah 


A i 

Chuckrabatta 

L t 

Caddarama 

Chinny-Arcaud 


Uq 

Chuckgroo 

C k 

Codelki 

R m 

Chinfura 


La 

Chu marry 

M n 

Codjeedeep I. 


Cjiintalpollam 

~ 

Rq 

Chumbul R, 

G p 

Codour 

R o 

Chintapilly 


R r 

Chumka 

G w 

Coel 

F p 

Chin tamypet 

- r \ 

Y P 

Chumpa 

K w 

Coenaker 

Z) s 

Chi xxlaminry 


Up 

—— _ Qaut 

Ox 

Coguir 

P p 

Chippepar 


Zo 

Chumrah 

Nw 

Coliary 

Em 

Co- 




Collar y river 
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C £ 

P. 

Cooipahar 

COHESTAN 

C m 

Comni 

T<! 

L i 

Cool y bun r a 

Coidure 



Xq 

Comole 

Coolynofcha 

Coi lan dy 



Xm 

Comorin Cape 

do 

Coo ml. ah 

Cbomtah 

Colli ee 



G k 

Com fey 

Um 

Coil pet ta. 


; 

Z o 

Commore 

Zp 

Cobnaterra 

Coilu repel: 

- ' 

Xp 

Con a lore 

Wq 

Coondapour 

Coilurepettah 

: • * 

Z o 

CONCAN 

m 

Coondabarry 

Coim be t tore 


Xo 

Con chon 

H ^ 

Coonum 

Cojapour 



G u 

Conchanagur 

L d 

Coon rah 

Coi 



S k 

Congcoal 

R s 

Goopah 

Colair lake 


Ks 

Concul 

I>p 

Coop achi tty 

Cakircotta 


ib* 

Condnla 

Qj 

Coopilly 

Colam uot»ulum 

• Y- o 

Con dolly 

IV] q 

Cooreah 

Colangooda 


Y n 

Coudai^very 

Po 

Coorfah 

Colapdly 


C ' ; : 

m 

Condanore 

So 

Coorung 

Oolapelly 



R r 

Condanore 

Ro 

Cods-Bey har 

Colapour 


~ 

N p 

Condaptily 

Rr 

CoO fe rah 

Col nr 

- 


Up 

Conidapour 

Kp 

Cooferynagur 

Cbltiros 


- 

H o 

Condavir 

R r 

Coofmah 

Cojavery 



Z n 

Condaramarla 

Up 

Coofumbah 

CoIban aver 


F o 

Con del 

S i 

Cooially 

Coleehe 



A o 

Condeli^ar^/ 

V 0 

Cope 

Coleapol 


. * \ 

by 

Condour 

Yq 

Corah 

Colgong 

- 


My 

Con dour ' - 

Up 

Coral I um 

Colgu 


>■ - w ! 

W m 

Condolory 

F o 

Corallya 

Col in da 


« 

LV 

Cqndoyouah 

M t 

Coram 

Collabegoon 

% $ 

N ir 

Cohdemun ' ago 

So 

Coramba 

Coilsbaug 



I 0 

Condurpntty 

U n 

Corampour 

Cbllacood 


.■i;C 

Qj 

Condjcura 

■u 

Corde van putty 

CoUadicobda* 

' : 

Y n 

Con gar 

Po 

Coregsong 

Coilewah 



M /* 

CdMgapaukoo 

Oa 

Corel Iy 

Coliifpauk 



Wq 

Con g ay e m pal i am 

Xo 

Corera 

Colli willy 
Colly-nude: 


- 

^ r. 

Conghe lake 

A $• 

CORGA 

iy 

- 

it 

Congong 

V 

Cori 

Coin ah 

- 

Con guntl a 

To 

Coi ; a)iguiige 

Coloal 



W I 

Conijedla 

Conhvatigh 

R r 

Cori n ait um 

Colon mafer 


Vp 

QJ 

Coritapetty 

Colour pour 

w "' ;M ' 

Kr 

Oonjeah 

L b 

Cornogal 

Colour 


.. 

U n 

Conjeveram 

W q 

COROMANDEL 

Colour 



Rr 

Conjimcre 

W r 

Corritaclutty 

Cclovety 
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Cotour 
Cotputli 
Cot* a 
Colt a 
Cotta 
Cottacotta 
Cottacotta. 
Cottapatam 
Cottapilla 
Cpttapilla 
Cbttapollani 
Cottapollam 
Cottapollam 
Cottapoloor 
Coftalcveru 
Cotteput 
Cqttifah 
COTTIWAR 
Cqvanssre ■ 
Cdveripauk 
Covelong 
Coveriporum 
Coulam 
Cotilan 
Coufafgur 
Cqultfcht 
Counda 
Cotiadour 

Courgegur 

CoprtalJam 

Cburtallam 

Coutoor 
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Cowkparah 

Cowlydroog 

Cowyat 

Cpyeah 
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Coyr 
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Cranganore 
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Cudwah 
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Cullumbaum 

Culpatty 
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Cumrai 
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Cun govelly 

Cumajali 
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Cuppurteah 
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Curegonpal 
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Dagfal 
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Dallamow 
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Banda 
BANDAR 
Dander 
Dangee Praw 
Dan toon. 
Daogaut 
Daoudanagirr 
Dapette 
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l w 

Mi 
l z 

F w 
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P' 0 , ’ or Mar Fort. The 
pofition of it is uncertain ; 
but it is known to be within 
46 miles of Ougein. 
Damcoote O vv 

par rah - I z 

Paranduk - Po 

Daraporum - Yo 

Dara Kedah - tl>. 

Daraveram « T o 

Barbel - Q f 

Darempoury - W p 
Darted ~ Qj 

Ddrinagur - D p 

Darmadijira - A r 

Darore ~ F n 

Darraway - I c 

——-river I d 

Darriig - M t 

bnrwoar, Suppofed to be fi- 
£.uated between Mandapour 
and Hubely, and ncareA 
Edoar « R m 

Dary - F g 

Dafonkar - O 0 

Datha - H 9 

Datta ~ M h 

Datteah - H p 

Pali bow - L 0 

Paudpour - K ./? 

Paumnagur “ ~ N y 

Dawapour - Hr 

Pawl - I d 

Pebafpour - D i 

Pebalpour - C k 

Pebalpour - Km 

Debar 17 - N n 

DEB-RAJAH ~ F c 

DECCAN - Nm 

DECCAN, SOUBAH ol , his 
Terrs. - Qji 

Deccan-Shab - L c 

Deckanpour - Lo 

Deckenal •• M y 

Decldhan - In 

Delia - W1 

Decurchutta IVJ s 

Deemah - Hz 

Degligi - B r 

Degourpar - Sr 

Dehatya - F s 


Dehnee 

Dehtly 

Dekhan 

Delawar 

Delbatta 

DELHI 

Delhi 

Dellamcotta 

Dely 

Pemalcolta 

Denavaca 

Deneacolly 

Denebue 

E>enkina 

Denfarai 

Deogur 
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Deogur 
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Deounella (birth place of 
Hyder Ally) U o 

Depah - L z 

Depada - Up 

Dergong - I q 

Derriabad - G 3 

Deriabad - F r 

Derry . - Mg 

Delburriah - M i 

DESERT of Agimere F h 

DESERT of MOULT AN 
d i 

Devalcotty - An 

Devalcoity - Bo 

Devicotta - X q 

Devi dan - Y 0 

Devipatnam - Z p 

Deviryconda - R <j 

Deulgong - N n 

Deuprag - £ p 

Dcutan * N m 

Dewad - L k 

Dewah R. The fame with 
the Gogra R, 

Pevvalgong - Nn 

Dewan - L i 

DevVancotef - M « 

Detfangungc - Gy 

Dewan gunge - H b 

Dewanferai * la 

Dewar - I x 

Petvafghera - I n 

Dewgawry - Mt 

Dewgur - R k 
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Dewrya 
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Dharamfaleh 

Dhoolpour 

Dhbopour 

Dibdonda 
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DjV 
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Dim moody R. 
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DfNDIGUL 

Dindigul 
Dioly 
Diu Pt. 
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Divinelli. Se 
Dlvy Pc. 
Dpareah 
Doar finny 
Dobygui' 

Doefah 

Dogon 

Dojon 

Doley 

DdJdogam 
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Dollopattagam 

Dombes 

Dombuck R. 

Dommary 

Donah 

Donderiky 

Dondigul 

Don dra head 

Donduca 

DbngartStl 

Don gong 

Dongow 

Dongrei 

Dongrine 

DOOAB 

Doogur 

Dopliapour 

Doomah 
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Doorygaut 
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Dorazy 
Doirnal 
Doudcandy 
Doudponr 
Doue 
Doulah 

Douia Baflendar 
Doumangur 
Doupar 
Dourwara 
Bawd and 
DOWLATAEAD 
Dowlatabad 
Downapour 
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Dowraligow 
Dowrapilly 
Dowry a 

Dowry - 
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Drapajoodpour 
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Dubba Fettee R. 

Dubclly 
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Dudawarjum - : 

Dudgullow 
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Dulabary 

Dmndah 

Dumow 
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Dumnagur 

Dumnah 

Dumroy 

Dumroy 

Dundapour 

Dunda Rajpour 

Duncore 

Dundrahead 

Dungergur 

D unger pour 

Dungham 

Dunna 

Dunfala 

Duntarpour 

Dunteewara 

pun tola 

Punwah 

DURANNIfiS. The 
with the ABDALLI. 
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Durbunga 
Durgapour 
Duregapour 
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Ectowah 
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Edghir - 
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Ediiabad 

Ednagur 

Edoar 

Eein lean, 

Egprapan 

Eiljapour 

Ekilgovv 
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Elaour 

Elchi 

Eldourty 

Fdephant Mt. 

Eletur 

Elevoneah 

Elgandel 

Ellaconda 

Elledat 

ELLICHPOUR 

Ellichpour 

Ellomamew 

EL LO RE 

Ellore 

El lore 

Elmunchilly 

Elora 

Eloremow 

Emilipata 

Emmilee 

Emnabad 

# Emodus Mts. 

Enamalore 
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Efau-Kan 
Efpera R. 
Etah 

Etaveram 

Etayah 

Etchauk 

Etonda 


F. 


Faas 

Faloor G, 

Faife Pt. 

Faranagur 

Fargaum 

Faridabad 

jParognagur 

Farfidunga 

Fattalagunge 

Fattipour 

Fattipour 

Fattipour - 

Fauabad 

Fatiabad 

Fatiabad 

Fatty Kan Durgah 

Fazilpour 

Fettee R. 

Firozeabad 

Firozepour 

Firozepour 

Firozepour 

Firouz 

Fizegunge 

FIZQOLA CAWN, 

Fool pour 
Fomical 
Fortified I, 

Tort St. George 
Fort William 
Fotipet 
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Friar’s-hood ^ 

S s 

Gaufwanny 

Ho 

Goh4ana 

Fling y pet 

W 1 

Gaut Mts. 

R k 

Gohud 

l^ringybazar 

K e 

Gavvile 

M o 

Gokh 

- Fullertol 

E r 

Gawrah R, 

E r 

Golamary 

Fulta 

I. a 

Gawzygur 

H o 

Golapilly 

Fultawarry 

G a 

Gaya h 

I X 

Golapilly 

Fqmdpour 

E q 

Gaylah 

- ' ' F u 

GO.LCGNDA 

Furruckabad 

• Eq 

Gazeedeen 

Eo 

Golconda 

Furruckabad 

lz 

Gazypour 

H 3 

--old (0) 

Fumgur 

Fq 

Gazypour 

H u 

Golerainpilly 

Futtipour 

H s 

Geerflr 

Nq 

Golgam 

Futtegunge 

■■■ G t 

Gegadivy 

W p 

Golgam •- ‘ 

FUTTr SING GUICUJR. 

Gege 

T Zn 

Gollapollunt 

See page exxv 


Gehmpenna 

E o 

Golobgunge 

Futwa 

Hi 

Geharconda 

Mo 

Goinany 

Fygurcara 

Nn 

GEHKERS, 

See Kakares. 

Gomaun Mts. 


Fyssabad 


, G t 


G, 


Gaderow 

G ad crow * s C h&ullry 
Gadibunda 
Qwgmagurra 
Gaguimpar 
Gajarfc 
Gajeram 
Galgala, 

GanePt.de 
Galliany 
Gallomew 
Gandgqurly - 
Gandhar 
Gandicotca 
Ganegam 
Gancygong 
Gangacotty 
GangaJagutfca 
Gabgapatnam 
Ganges R. head 
——..... mouth 
Gangotri 
Gangpour 
Gangud 
Gan jam 
Ganor 
Ganfigui 
Ganuara 
Gao van 
Garda 
Gardone 
Gar ha R. 

Garracoury 
Garrider 
GARROWS 
Gary 
Gatfeela 
GAUR. See map at page u>z* 
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Vq 
Uo 
W p 

Q_P 
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Dr 

P ,P. 
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G !» 
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Cr 
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Bn 
R q 
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Geligonda 

Geluda 

Genapilla 

Gendur 

GenceiD^w/VW 

Gentrah 
St. George 
St. George’s L 
St, George's Channel 
Gereek 
Gpmadhoo 
vliiifipour •• - 

Ghergong 
GJjeriah 
Ghiddor-e 
Ghirnah R. 
CHIZNI. 
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Tq 
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Xq 
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Vq 
S k 

ttx 

L n 
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.■ & 
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See the map at 
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Giddatoor 

Gierga 

Gigatchec. See 
Gikri 

Gilmarguey 
Gin gee 

Ginipaliagamm 

Ginnifh 

Girar 

Gki 


- R? 

L z 

Sgigatchee. 

G 1 
O o 
Wq 
X n 
L i 

A 1 q 

Aq 


Gomgah 
Comma! par 
Gompchei 
Gomrapondy 
Gomut Peperee 
Gonanpilly ' + 

Gonary 
G end war a 
Gondicotta 
Gonjcnpilly 
Conor 
Gon ra 
Gonra 
Gontapilly 
Gonwa 

Good-water I. 

Goodalore 
GOODIERS. A people who 
occupy the fide of the 
Ganges oppollte Rohxh 
cund.- 
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Tn 
H* 
Vp 
T r 
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hi 
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Gooding ary 
Good oo r 
Goodoor 
God £ 
Gcolapilly 
Gool gunge 
Gcoinah 


Jo 

So 
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M m 
W p 
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L i 

Gitpour 

F VV 

Goomgong 

M q 

O x 

Goa 

S k 

Goomerpour 

H « 

D o 

Goal pa rah 

G c 

Goompina 

<-V 

On 

Gocey 

G u 

Goomty R. 

G s 

CLP 

Goculgur 

FP 

Goondilly pella 

Wn 

P 0 

Godara Gaut 

L a 

GOONDWANAH 

M p 

P w 

Godavery river 

Pq 

Goondwanah Mts. 

Lp 

p 1 

-- mouth 

R t 

Gooparnow 

Fr 

G n 

Godra 

L k 

Goopygunge 

G q 

Zp 

Goelwarah 

M h 

Goo rac pour 

Gu 

Mg 

Gogary 

B y 

Goorah 

G 3 

H c 

r-river 

ib- 

Goorali 

li s 

K h 

Gogo 

M h 

Goorfyah 

L k 

Ly 

Gogoromow 

JLj c 

Goorunty 

O x 

io:. 

Gohana 

D n 

Goota 

N q 
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Goo- 
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Glfetoka 

Gopty 

Gopaulgunge 

G opal n a gar 

Gopalpour 

Gopalpour 

Gopalpour 

Gopchin 

Gaperapiny . r 

Gqra 

Cora 

Goragot 

Gbrclygong 

Gpriatura 

Cork a 

Gorka 

Gorpeca 

(Gorin ah 

Gpni a 

Gfriaypour V 

Gofgar 

Goliaviird 

Gdttaul 

Gotteni 

Gov an dal 

Goverdan 

Cover dan 

Govcrndungurry 

Govery 

Gpyinpour 

Gouiamconcla 

(jrQtilargaut 

Gpulkown 

Gpufour 

Goar ruins 

|jpungottty 

Gpurmungul 

Gpyrpour 

fiJow 

GoA>gat 

Gear ah 

Gourey 

jGr^en 

G ram mum 

Grenier Mts* 

Groapnaaght Ft. 

Gfuapet 

Gubinagur 

Gmdegow 

Gudgow 

God jar a 

Guineara 

Go jurat 

Gullabgunge 

Gollapaloor 

Gpllipa/i^V 

Gukna 

Gominpilly 

Gujnipollam 


...Ex 

Gummurgec 

■ it 

Hakman 

Ct 

s.» 

Gamplegood 

Qj 

Haliegandhe 

- . live 

K. l> 

Gujnroor 

0 w 

HALLIAR- 

L ;g 

Kt 

Gpndar * 

M:i 

Hainapct 

Yq 

Ho 

Cnmdavee 

Ni 
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Amrutfur. The fame with 
Chuckgroo - C k 
An a?) pour ~ M k 

Arfcewa - L u 

Bajetpour • - K z 

Bandarmalanka R $ 

This fo rtrefk was 
Burned between Owiah and 
Bereilly - £ q 

Batinda. The fame a:? B&tnir, 
Bawiiagur - M h 

Behnbur or Rembhejf A i 

•8.E.RAR ... N q 

Boriah .. L l 

Bunjarata . K 0 

Burarya - Q w 

Cahul city. See the map at 
, page 1021. 

Candahar city. See the map 
at page 162. 

Charnuigoody JJ p 

Chandpour ’ ** p p 

Condrapatty - R \ 
Cormga ' R t 


Cotbanawer - F o 

Cuckanara * R r t 

Daber, Implied to be the: 
lame with L&aghuv near 
Macowal - C m 
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am pour .. Z n 
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jagrenatporum « JR t 

I ne varum - H K 

Ingeram - 

Iiimbra - MJi 

Loaghur. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Macovval C m 


MacrowaI - C m 

MAR-HAT. The country 
now called BAGLANA 
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Ntlty'iliy* It lies about a 
imie and half to the cad of 
Yanam - R * 

Owiah or Aojulah E q 

Pearl M.ery - a p 

Fehkely. See Map p, ioz f , 
Policaud. See Palicaudchmy 
„ ' V a 

ronaveram - y 0 

Ram a her am - R $ 
RATHOKE RAJPOOTS, 
original country of H k 
Rub afs - F 0 

Santapilly Rocks Q 

Sant \pdlam 

Singhble - % q 

Sinkbazar - R y 

Tentamoody - R t 

Ti/Tanah - £p 

Toddipoondy • R t 

To mar pm - O u 
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ADDENDA, & B R R A t A. 


INTRODUCTION. 

'uiv. line z from ’bottom, read, ttnd it atfo prUvf, &«. , ., , c 

xlvii. line i„ read then. _line io, for Mabrattos, read, Jouttdtr of .the Mvbmtta State, 

which about, & tC. " ' 'a. 1 ' ., .. 

liiMine 9 front bottom, after Mahntlas, read {or rather that e/MARlU-T) 

Ivf ]d» anottfon *, line. 14. [‘That is to fay, in his hiflory ;of-Kmixvo- 

' ax an ; for in thru of the DsCcan, he /peaks very fully on thru fuDjed : bur Jm 
latter has never yet been publiOved in any fc.urc.pean language, bee note p. tauc,j 

Ivii. line 7, YvAfuni jb 
Ivin, line 18, after :Mogul, dele the comma 
4 lx, line 9 from bottom, for 16^7, read 162% 

I xi. Aururigzebe was the third (on of Shah Jen an 

- ,bid. and throughout, for Sevagee read Stvajet' 

Ixiii line 8, read exceeded 

. Ixxiv, The note refers to Jew an Bucbt ; not ova» Au.tmt 
hxx. line 5 from bottom, dele [he] 
lxxxv. line 19, rea & afterwards 
cxi line 9, read joubah 
cxiih note, for 21,650, read 41,650 

cxtv. line 3, to itbii (am, f* The laft account* from India, 

r?; fo rS iSSfiL tad*EJefeat^y^heLn^ated R^poots or, the M, 
of lyenagur and Joodypour : and that in coufequcnce, be had Tt T$*i f “ uthw . a f‘ 
to I 2 r. They add, moreover, that the nominal Mogul, Shah Aulum, had 
taken the opportunity of efcaping from Sindia’s camp, to the Rohilla Uuef Ot 
Sehaurunpour,] 

- tfxxxiriu line 10 from bottom, rend per annum 


£C to. 


ibid. 
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15 , 

22. 

3 1 * 

l 2 - 

62. 

. 66. 

68 . 

k 7°* 

7»- 

8t. 


M E M O I R. 

line 2, after longitude, read, the menfarement giving fo much more, &c 
line 4, read, a fat ernfl, nearly fmight 
laft, Tine, for them, read// 
line i , for their , read its 
note, lead Werfthe 

line 20, read tkoje 0 „ 

line 6 from botroin, read 72 0 38 , and 72 40 
note, read other temples cut out of the rock 

5s si 23B o£X* m *. «- «. * * J—• *» 

rme^r' ’"[The map*;, qoettion, wa. drawn by Unit. Rind, of the temt Om. 
tiiilhment; as welUs that of the roads in the Dooab, mentioned in page 66. B.] 

line J [ Amiran city, has been garrifoned by the King of Car.- 

dbihiir, iir.ee i 79, B. ] 

and throughout, read M. Petti de h Croix 




A I) D END A, k 2 R R A T A. 

$*age 89, Batwib. '[This place fj alfo named Batjnda, by tbe people of the Panub, It 
is iUuaced ia a country famous for pafturea j ;md fine hoffes; B ] Forth s, arid 
for the reft of the notes marked ft, 1 am indebted to Major James ihowne of the 
Bengal eftablifhment, 

~-90. line 2, for them , read then 

96. line <&,.• for in, read on 
—— 97. line 6, read {was ikvj divided] 

-to 2 . In the map, read Ramyw river 

--11 5, fecond note, wad ill* cmdeist ' 

-3 jy, line 5, Guraus. There is a diilnct of the name of Gvr.de vs, in this quarter 

*-125 line the laft, read.*?/ the- tfqrth/ifift h-osmdaru* 

•%***— 1 44-. line 19, read tivd lrfw+ h Bafar, &*. 

ijjj line 6 from bottom, read between Bilfah and P'mnah 
1—— |6i, line 7 from bottom, for the river, read it 
~—, 174* lall line, put a period, after authority 

-- V 75 * Foe 19, read journey 

1178 . line 5 * after fia, read in the new 
'*—*#■ 182. line 1 &-» for are read *> ■> ; , 7 
joov line 8 , read mmm j]men 
— 193. line 21, for j\«*zy, read But 
— 283. line 3 , for jerves, rcadjirve 

- -agg. Jail line, read Gedrofta 

- -291. line 2, read compo/e the prjent empire of lbs dLiaI{t t 5 :.: 

ibid, note, line i, for this, reader, 
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